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StvCE  the  pttWicatioa  of  the  Ornilhologrcar 
IHctionary,  we  have  continued  our  observation^' 
npon  the  cfaaraeterHand  habits  of  British  Birds^  with 
the  usual  ardour  and  indefatigable  research,  the 
result  of  which  lias  been  a  very  considerable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  in  that  branch  of  natural  history. 

It  might  appear  arrogant  ii>  us^  to  enlarge  upoa 
the  advantages  science  may  have  derived  from  the 
discoveries  we  have  made,  biit  we  may  venture  to 
say,  that  a  conj*iderable  portion  of  new  and  inte- 
resting matter  will  be  found  concerning  the  economy^ 
habits,  changes,  and.  variations  of  species  not  before 
published ;  and  that  descriptions  of  many  new  and 
rare  birds,  elucidated  by  figures,  will  be  observed  to 
enrich  the  following  pageg^ 

There  yet  remahis  much  to  be  done  in  order  to 
<*omplete  the  history  of  the  birds  of  Great  Britaui, 
and  which  is  daily  swelling  our  notes ;.  but  as  the 
additional  matter  has  already  increased  upon  our 
bands  so  much  as  to  esceed  the  size  of  the  original 
work,  it  was  thought  most  advantageous  to  the 
public  to  give  it  in  its  present  state,  than  to  wait  an 
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Indefinite  lime,  till  it  had  arrived  at  a  more  con- 
siderable bulk.*  By  withholding  individual  informa* 
tion,  general  knowledge  is  suspended.  Science  i» 
materially  advanced  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
sentiments  of  individuals,  and  poor  indeed  must  be 
the  resources  of  those  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be^ 
learned. 

We  have  kept  in  view  those  points  in  Ornithology 
on  which  there  seems  to  have  been  various  opinions, 
in  order  that  no  opportunity  might  be  sufferefP  to 
escape,  which  could  tend  to  clear  up  existing 
doubts.  We  have  strictly  attended  to  the*  changes 
in  the  plumage  of  birds  incidental  to  age,  to  sex,  and 
io  season,  and  have  takc^n  the  advantage  of  preserving 
alive,  every  species  that  could  be  obtained,  where 
any  material  change  was  expected,  or  where  the 
manners  required  more  particular  attention.  By 
this  means  we  have  been  able  to  prove,  in  several, 
instances,  that,  what  were  before  described  as  two  or 
three  distinct  speciies,  are  actually  only  one,  and  in 
other  cases  we  have  indubitably  ascertained,  that, 
what  had  been  considered  as  varieties  of  the  same 
fspecies,  are  perfectly  distinct « 

By  the  kind  communications  of  numerous  scientific 

friends  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 

other,  we  trust  this  addition  to  the  origkial  work, 

accompanied,  with  copious  scientific    and  provincial 

synonyms,  will  form  the  most  complete  history  of 

British  Birds  extant.     In  all  the  important  parts  of 

^  This  Ci>Dtaia8  tbout  479  Pages  closely  printed. 
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informatfoits  where  ocnlar  demonstration  conid  not 
be  obtained,  we  have,  as  nsual,  referred  to  the 
authority ;  and  if  we  have  by  accident  omitted  to* 
state  the  advantage  we  have  detived  from-  the 
assistance  of  any  of  our  friends,  we  heg  leave  in  thiS' 
place  to  request  that  an  apology  and  general  ac* 
knawledgement  may  be  accepted. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  thing  has  been  omitted/ 
that  could  contribute  towards  the  completion  of  the 
subject  up  to  this  date ;  but  we  by  no  means  infer, 
that  we  have  obtained  alL  the  knowledge  individuals- 
may  >^  possess,  with  regard  to^  particufavr  species.  If 
we  have  differed  from  other  naturalists  upon  some 
intricate  parts  of  native  Ornithology,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  stand  corrected  by  those  who  may  offer 
stronger  Evidences  int  support  of  a  different  opinion. 
Truth  is  the  goal  at  wfai(^  we  aim ;  it  k  the  essence 
of  all  human  knowledge,  and  therefore,  where  facts 
could  be  produced,  whether  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  or  at  variance  with  any  formec 
opinion  of  our  own,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  notice 
them,  being  all  equally  liable  to  err. 

We  know  that  some  species  have  been  placed  in 
collections  of  British  Birds,  which  are  not  to  be  found, 
in  this  work;  but  without  authentic  information 
upon  the  subject,  we  are  not  justified  in  recording^, 
such  upon  the  bare  authority  of  a  catalogue.  Wo 
should  be  happy  to  obtain  sufficient  authority  for 
giving  such  additions  to  the  Fauna  of  Great  Britain ;; 
at  the  same  time  caution  is  required  in  the  admissioa 
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•f  subjects,  without  the  fullest  evidence  of  their 
having  been  killed  at  large  in  the  kingdom.  It  is. 
well  known  that  several  species  of  birds  have  beea 
captured  within  these  realms,  that  can  have  no  claim 
Ho  originality,  nor  even  to  migratory  accident ;  such, 
circumstances  therefore  must  be  attributed,  to  their 
escape  from*  confinement.  Some  of  these  we  shall, 
have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  progress  of  this^ 
work. 

We  have  now  only.to  solicit  the  same  indulgence 

from  the  public  which  we  formerly  experienced^  not 

<]k»ubting  that  the  generous  critic,  and  truly  scientific 

physiologist,   will  look    favourably  on    the  errors 

occasioned  by  a  di^  of  the  pen,  or  by  typographical 

delinquency*     From  those  whose  pen  sips  no  other 

drink  than  gall,  we  have  no   more  expectation  of 

favour,  than  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin  continually 

Imbued  fai  blood ;  their  trades  are  somewhat  congenial^ » 

each  stab  in  the  dark,  a^vi  are  too  frequently  aotuatcd 

1^  similar  motives. 

G.  MONTAGU, 

KnowlCy  June^  1813* 
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AUK-BLACK-BILLCD.    Alca  Pica,  ' 

PaOVINCIAL. 

A  Ik  or  Oka,         , 

la  order  t<^  itrengtbca  our  former  opinion  concerning  the 
diBlinctioD  we  conceive  to  exist  between  this  and  the  Razor*  ^ 
biili  and  al  far  as  possible  remove  any  discordance  in  the  opi^ 
nion  of  others^  it  will  be  proper  to  detail  our  more  recent 
observations  on  the  bird  in  question. 

In  the  year  1802,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  a  variety  of 
this  bird  was  shot  on  the  south  coait  of  Dev^tn,  It  weighed 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  ounces:  th^  furrow  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  was  white :  from  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible to  the  eve  was  an  obscure  line  of  white  feathers:  the 
forehead  ftud  crown  black :  sides  of  the  head  bdiiud  ^he 
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tyetij  extending  round  the  nape  dingy.white :  the  upper  partv 
of  the  body  and  wings,  as  usual,  black:  sides  of  the  chio 
speckled  dusky :  the  feathers  of  the  throat  white,  slightly 
tipped  with  dusky :  neck,  breast,  and  upper  p-art  of  the 
belly  slightly  tipped  with  sooty-brown,  giving  the  feathers  a 
grey  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  soiled  by  some  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Another  Yariety  was  sljot  on  the  3rd  of  February.  This 
weighed  twenty  ounces :  the  length  sixteen  inches:  breadth 
twenty  eight  inches :  the  bill  was  furrowed,  and  had  one 
white  line  across  each  mandible  on  both  sides  :  inside  of  the 
mouth  yellow :  the  irides  hazel :  the  eleven  first  quills  were  all 
black,  the  rest  tipped  with  white,  about  sixteen  in  number : 
from  the  bill  to  the  eye  an  obscure  line  of  speckled  feathers ; 
legs  quite  black,  and  in  other  respects  like  the  last* 

A  third  specimen,  killed  on  the  16tii  of  February,  1808^ 
liad  its  bill  destitute  of  furrows,  and  not  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  any  while  line  between  the  bill  and  the  eye. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  trachea  of  this 
species ;  it  is  rather  compressed,  and  the  last  ring  at  the  di- 
Tarication  is  verj  firm  and  bony. 

From  the  preceeding  description  of  the  variety  to  which 
this  bird  is  incident,  we  might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  all 
4he  intermediate  stages  miglii  be  found  between  this  and  the 
Jtazor-bill,  that  would  reduce  them  to  the  same  species ;  but 
Ihdt  is  not  the  case.  The  weight,  and  length  of  thb  bird  are 
invariably  Qiuch  less,  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  head  and  neck 
is  never  observed  to  possess  that  rusty  tinge,  the  character  of 
the  Razor-bill  in  all  seab(  ns. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  young  of  the  Razor* 
bill,  from  the  time  it  shews  its  nestling  feathers,  to  the  time 
'^f  its  autumnal  migration,  the  whole  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  are  dusky.  But  there  is  a  stronger  mark  of  dis* 
tittction  than  even  these^  observable  in  their  habilS;  for  we 
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are  ioformed  by  Fabricius,  iu  bis  Fauna  Groenlandy  that 
fliese  birds  are  in  greater  plenty  in  that  country,  during  the 
breeding  season,  than  the  Hazor-bili,  and  th  t  they  disperse 
in  wiuter* 

If  this  is  really  the  case«  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
such  good  authority^  it  being  impossible  to  be  mistaken  in  the 
bird,  the  matter  is  clearly  decided;  for  if  the  filack-billed 
Auk  was  really  no  other  than  the  young  llaj^or-blll  imma« 
tured  in  plumage,  and  continuing  so  till  after  the  breeding 
season  of  thj  second  year,  surely  such  imperfect  birds  would 
be  equally  as  plentiful  amongst  our  swarms  of  Razor-bills  du- 
ring  summer  as  in  Greenland  :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  no 
such  occurrence  has  been  recorded,  nor  a  specimen  of  the 
Black-billed  Auk  killed  on  the  southern  parts  of  the  coast 
of  England  till  the  month  of  November,  a  period  long  after 
the  others  haye  departed.  Besides  we  affirm,  that  out  of 
many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  we  have  shot  of  both  the 
Razor-bill,  and  Foolish  Guillemot,  on  various  parts  of  tlie 
coast  of  England  in  the  breeding  season,  neither  the  Black- 
billed  Auk  nor  the  Lesser  Guillemot,  ever  occurred. '  What* 
ever  therefore  may  be  the  little  varietieK  of  both  these  birds 
which  bring  them  a  shadd  nearer  to  those  of  which  they . 
have  been  by  some  naturalists  considered  as  only  the  young, 
we  should  recollect,  that  though  they  have  not  been  disco* 
▼ered  to  breed  within  the  islands  of  Great  Britain,  yet  they  are 
described  by  northern  physiologists  as  resorting  to  the  arctie 
regions  for  that  purpose,  and  disperse  into  lower  latitudes 
during  the  icy  months,  when  those  seas  are  frozen.  It  is 
then  that  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  receive  abundance  of 
tbem  in  company  with  the  Lesser  Guillemot,  and  a  few 
spread  over  the  southern  parts. 

Thus  these  birds  supply  the  place  of  the  Razor-bill,  and 
Foolish  Guillemot,  who  leave  us  to  seek  a  more  soutbera 
^lime  duriog  the  ioclemeot  season* 
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What  separates  the  Rook  aud  the  Crow  but  their  habits, 
for  not  a  feather  is  different  1  It  is  their  manners  and  note 
that  detect  them.  How  many  are  there  tliat  still  seem  to 
doubt  the  distinction  between  the  Corvorant  and  Sliag  to  be 
XBore  than  sexnal  ?  How  are  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Black* 
b'acked  Gulls  to  be  known  but  by  habits,  since  naturalists 
give  great  scope  to  variety  in  size  as  well  as  in  plumage,  for 
ahhougfa  there  is  sufficient  distinction  in  the  colour  of  the  bill 
and  legs,  yet  these  require  perhaps  the  maturation  of  several 
years?  the  manners  and  habits  therefore  of  such  nearly  allied 
birds,  are,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  the  best  criterion  of  dis- 
tihction.  These  and  other  similar  species  indigenous  to  our 
own  conntry,  within  the  means  of  onr  personal  observation^ 
teach  us  that  habits  are  less  erring  than  the  usual  marks  of 
discrimination. 

Suppose  for  instance  the  Black-billed  Auk  did  actually  put 
on  the  exact  plumage,  and  other  markings  of  the  Hazor-bill 
in  the  breeding  season,  (but  which  is  not  found  to  be  the 
case)  yet  if  the  former  should  only  visit  us  in  the  winter,  and 
the  latter  only  in  the  summer,  who  eould  doubt  of  their  actual 
distinction,  independent  of  their  difference  ;n  size  ?  As  there* 
fore  we  have  such  good  authority  for  this  species  inhabiting 
Greenland  hi  abundance  in  the  summer  months,  and  that  they 
actually  breed  there,  we  must  not  consider  the  little  variety 
sometimes  observed  in  their  feathers  to  be  a  step  towards  that 
maturity  which  would  stamp  the  true  character  of  the  Razor* 
bill ;  for  we  know  others  of  this  class,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Guillemot,  vary  considerably  in  plumage,  and  none  more  than 
the  Black  Guillemot,  of  which  no  less  than  seven  or  ei^ht 
varieties  are  described,  ^ome  of  them  so  very  different,  as  to 
bare  been  considered  distinct  species. 

Since  then  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Black.billed 
Auk  breeds  within  the  artic  regions,  and  there,  known  by  its 
different  plumage,  we  may  conclude  it  is  at  no  season  soffi* 
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•iently  like  the  Razor-bill  to  adroit  of  tlieir  being  confounded* 
And  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Lesser  Guillemot  if 
as  distinct  from  the  Common  species,  and  breeds  also  in  si- 
milar latitudes.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that  thoae 
species  which  yisit  us  in  the  winter  migrate  from  the  same 
uorthern  regions,  though  each  may  have  its  limits  or  peculiar 
haunts ;  and  like  better  known  species  may  not  be  found  to 
inhabit  all  situations  alike. 

We  have  been  ratlier  diffuse  on  this  subject  in  order  to 
clear  up  existing  doubts  by  personal  experience.  But  we 
ahall  have  occasion  to  touch  upon  it  again  under  the  head  of 
Guillemot-iesfier^  as  well  as  under  that  of  Auk  Razor-billed* 

AUK  LITTLE,    Alca  alle. 

Little  black  and  white  Diver,  Greenland  Dove,  er 
Sea*Turtle.     Bewick  B.  Birds,  ii.  fig.  p.  172, 

PROVINCIAL. 

In  Zetland  is  called  Rochie.  Rotch,  or  Ratch. 

The  birds  of  this  species  that  visit  Great  Britain  in  the 
autumnal  and  winter  months,  most  certainly  come  from  die 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  like  the  preceding,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  breed  with  us  except  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotland  They  retire  from  the  frozen  shores  of  Green* 
land  and  Spitzbergen;  but  remain  contented  where  they 
can  obtain  food  from  the  liqnid  element,  and  consequently  feir 
migrate  so  far  as  the  southern  parts  of  England. 

Muller  and  Fabriciiis  are  evidences  of  the  northern  habite 
of  this  bird,  the  latter  speaks  of  their  being   plentiful,  and 
states  that  they  lay  two  eggs  the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon^ 
white  tinted  with  blue.     A  variety  is  mentioned  that  is  totally ' 
white,  and  another  with  a  red  breast. 

Since  we  last  treated  of  this  bird,  three  specimens  have  come 
under  examinatioo  that  were  taken  in  the  south  of  England 
ill  the  winter  j  one  on  the  4tti  of  Decemberi  in  the^ear  J  S04« 
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Another  on  the  25<h  of  November,  1805,  and  Ihe  third  on  (ho 
17^h  of  January,  1806.  These  were  dissecled  in  order  to 
difcoTer  the  sex,  uith  a  view  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
fexaal  difference  in  the  plumage,  it  having  been  said  Ihat  the 
throat  of  the  male  was  black.  The  first  of  these  proved  lo 
be  a  male,  the  description  of  wrhich  is  as  follows, 

,  Length  eight  inciies  and  a  half.  Upper  part  of  the  head 
black,  taking  in  the  eyes,  (which  are  whitish) ;  the  sides  of 
tbehead  are  white,  which  runs  backward  and  forms  a  narrow 
band  across  the  nape,  sprinkled  with  dusky;  but  immediately 
above  the  eye  is  a  small  white  spot :  the  whole  under  parts 
'white ;  the  chin  and  fore»part  of  the  neck  speckled  dusky ;  the 
intermediate  part  or  throat  pure  while  :  scapulars  with  four 
or  five  white  streaks,  or  marks  disposed  in  ioiigttudinal  lines: 
the  thighs  are  mixed  with  a  few  black  feathers :  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage^are  of  the  usual  black  colour,  and  the 
•econdary  quills  tipped  with  white  :  legs  and  feet  dusky. 

This  was  found  dead  near  the  coast  in  the  South  of  Devon. 

The  second  was  found  dead  near  Bridgewater,  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  differed  in  nothing  from  the  former  but  in  sex. 

The  third  was  taken  alive  iu  a  pool  of  fresh  water  close  to 
the  estuary  of  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  from  which  by 
reason  of  some<lefecl  it  did  not  attempt  to  rise;  and  refusing 
all  sustenance  died  the  next  day.  In  this  there  was  no  per* 
ceptable  difference  in  plumage  from  the  others,  and  couse* 
qoently  the  sex  was,  not  attended  to,  or  at  least  not  noted* 

The  Little  Auk  has  sometimes  beeu  found  dead  very  re* 
note  from  the  sea.  I'he  Rev.  Mr.  Dal  ton,  of  Copgrove^ 
near  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire,  assures  us  that  both  the 
AlcaaUe,  and  Procellaria  pelagicUf  have  been  found  near  his 
4lousF»  Whether  these  were  driven  by  stories,  or  attempted 
to  cross  the  land  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  is  difficult  to 
determine. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  species  and  perhaps  some 
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others  of  the  tribe  of  Auks  and  Guillemots^  appear  in  a  dif. 
ferent  plumage  in  winter  than  what  they  assume  in  summer^ 
particularly  about  the  head.  Those  who  have  described  this 
species  from  specimens  taken  in  the  breeding  season,  have 
informed  us  that  the  head  and  neck  are  black  ;  whereas  l^ose 
taken  in  winter  have  ^be  throat,  under  p^rt  of  the  neck,  and 
cheeks  invariably  white.  This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 
a  physiological  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming,  whose  statioa 
in  2^etland  has  enabled  him  to  attend  to  the  habits  of  some 
of  our  more  northern  birds.  This  geqtlemaq  assures  us, 
that  the  Little  Auk  visits  Zetland  in  the  winter,  and  that  then 
they  ail  have  the  white  about  the  head  and  neck;  but  that 
specimens  in  his  possession,  shot  in  Greenland  in  the  summer, 
had  those  parts  black,  with  a  small  white  spot  over  the  eve, 
which  last  is  common  at  all  seasons. 

It  Is  this  periodical  change  of  plumage  that  has  caused  so 
much  controversy  with  respect  to  another  species  of  this 
genus,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  Guillemots,  the  white  parts 
about  the  head  and  neck  having  been  by  some  injudiciously 
considered  as  the  criterion  of  infancy.  But  it  is  a  most  un« 
natural  suppositiqn  that  the  young  and  the  old  birds  shoui4 
kave  a  general  separation  in  theauiamn,  because  in  the  winter 
nil  that  are  noticed  on  our  coasts  possess  more  or  less  white 
on  those  parts.  This  circumstance  alone  should  rulher  be 
adduced  as  a  presumptive  evidence  that  other  birds  of  this 
kind  have  a  periodical  change  of  plumage  twice  in  the  year, 
^ince  it  is  by  no  means  a  peculiar  property.  The  Blacky 
billed  Auk,  and  Lesser  Guillemot,  (both  of  which  are  only 
fpund  in  this  country  during  the  winter  when  the  others  leave 
US,  and  which  have  similar  markings  about  tlie  head  and  neck, 
to  those  of  the  Little  Auk,)  probably  have  those  parts  black, 
on  their  return  to  the  arctic  regions  to  breed.  But  of  thij 
(iiore  is  said  in  its  proper  pl^ce. 

AUK-RAZOR-BILLED. 
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AUK-R A ZOR.BI LLED.    AIca  torda. 
Razor-bill  Orn.  Diet. 
Auk.  Muire,  Falk.  Marrot.  Scout.     Bewick  ii,  t«  p.  164. 

PROVINCIAL. 

In  Zetland  is  called  Hiogga.  Sea-crow.  Bawkie. 

Alk^  or  Oke.    Falk. 

HaTing  in  oar  own  o])inion  adduced  incontroyertable  rea- 
sons, onder  the  liead  of  Auk-black-billed,  to  sbew  that  it  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  this,  we  shall  candidly  ionumerate 
csr  observations  from  personal  experience. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  former  part  of  the  Ornithological 
Dictionary^  that  in  the  young  of  this  sptcies  taken  in  the 
month  of  July,  before  Ihcj  could  dy,  no  difference  was  ob- 
servable in  plumage  from  the  adult.  Jt  is  true  we  have  since 
had  repeated  ocular  proofs  of  this  fact,  but  we  acknowledge 
to  have  had  our  astonishment  excited  by  a  young  specimen 
brought  to  us  alive  on  the  fourth  of  August,  1 802.  This 
was  larger  than  those  we  had  usually  obtained,  (some  of 
which  bad  not  any  white  fiom  the  bill  to  the  eye)  but  it  was 
•till  incapable  of  flying^  the  quills  not  havmg  arriTed  at  ma« 
turity. 

The  bill  was  dcslitute  of  furrows,  but  the  line  of  white 
feathers  from  the  bill  to  the  rye  was  as  conspicuous  nearly. 
as  in  adults :  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  cheeki 
black  ;  ihe  throat  speckled  black  and  white ;  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  before,  and  on  tlie  sides,  several  %\hite  fea« 
thers  were  observable  amongst  the  bldck,  and  upon  lifting  up 
the  feathers  on  those  parts,  a  great  many  young  white  fe9« 
the rs  were  seen  emerging  through  the  skin. 

Kow  by  comparing  the  plumage  of  this  bird  with  that  of 
the  young  of  inferior  age  and  size,  and  both  with  the  adult, 
ittd  with  Ihe  BIack*billed  Auk,  we  should  find  circumstances 
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with  respect  to  plumage  not  reconclleable  but  by  considering 
tbem  the  same  species,  subject  to  variety,  were  it  not  for 
otiier  incontrovertible  facts  to  the  contrary.  To  a  collector 
only  of  these  subjects  it  might  appear,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  gradation  in  plumage  was  apparent,  (being  ignorant  of 
liabits,  weight,  and  measurement,)  since  in  the  most  infant 
plumage  the  early  young  resemble  the  parent  in  the  whole 
bead  and  neck  being  black,  and  only  differing  in  the  want 
of  the  white  line  to  the  eye.  At  a  further  advanced  age^ 
(but  before  the  quill  feathers  are  perfected,)  the  white  line 
from  the  bill  to  the  eye  is  very  conspicuous,  and  the  white 
feathers  on  the  throat,  and  neck,  appearing  in  spots,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  cheeks  would  next  become  spotted,  and 
lastly,  that  the  b1ack>  on  these  parts  would  wholly  disappear, 
and  thus  unite  the  two  into  one  species* 

If  indeed  the  union  rested  upon  plumage  alone,  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  white  line  of  feathers  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye,  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  cause,  because  in  no  one 
instance  have  we  observed  an  appearance  of  such  a  mark  in 
the  Black-billed  Auk,  till  after  the  month  of  December,  and 
▼ery  obscurely  in  the  month  of  January.  Besides  in  all  the 
Foolish  Guillemots  taken  in  the  winter,  not  the  least  dif- 
ference is  observable  in  their  plumage  from  what  it  is  in  the 
summer  months*  But  to  that  bird,  whose  habits  are  similar, 
we  refer  for  further  particulars. 

Jt  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  some  of  the 
changes  observed  in  the  plumage  of  particular  birds ;  but  it 
certainly  appears  very  unlikely,  that  the  Ra2or-bill,  who  at 
first  is  destitute  of  such  a  mark,  and  afterwards  in  the  month 
of  August,  before  it  could  fly  assumes  this  white  mark, 
•hould  again  discharge  it  in  October  or  November,  to  ap* 
pear  in  the  dress  of  the  Black-billed  Auk ;  and  again  ac- 
quire it  in  the  month  of  March,  when  they  first  appear  as 
Razor-bills  on  our  rocky  coasts.    But  oven  if  this  most  sin- 
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galar  and  nncointtion  change  of  plumage  (no  less  than  four 
times  within  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  months)  was  admitted 
to  be  effected  hy  tlie  Razor-bill,  the  other  apecies  has  been 
traced  to  its  breeding  place,  and  possessing  habits  of  dis- 
tinction:^nd  it  is  well  known,  that  until  birds  arrive  at 
an  adult  state  of  plumage,  they  are  incapable  of  breeding. 

That  many  birds  during  the  whole  period  of  their  lives 
change  part  of  their  plumage  spring  and  autumn,  is  well 
known ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  any  instance  where  the 
young  assume  the  most  perfect  summer  plumage  of  the  pa 
rent  bird,  to  change  it  again  for  the  winter  dress,  such  as 
adult  birds  are  frequently  observed  to  effect,  except  in  a  few 
instances  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  snowy  regions  assimi* 

jate  the  colour  of  their  plumage  to  their  situation. 

The  instance  of  some  of  our  well-known  birds  will  serve 
to  exemplify  the  fact.  The  Grey,  and  White  Wagtails,  both 
change  a  part  of  their  plumage  afleir  the  breeding  season ;  the 
black  feathers  on  the  throat  are  replaced  by  white  ones.  The 
Golden  Plover  is  destitute  of  the  black  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  and  breast,  in  the  winter,  which  characterizes  it  in 
the  breeding  season  ^  but  neither  the  young  of  thid,  nor  of 
either  of  the  Wagtails*  partake  of  these  parts  of  the  summer 
plumage  of  their  parents,  till  they  commence  the  task  of  pre. 

,  paring  for  a  progeny  of  their  own  the  succeeding  summer* 
Thus  the  young  of  these,  and  many  other  species  of  birds, 
are  at  first  clothed,  similar  to  the  parent  birds  in  their  au- 
tumnal change,  and  with  them  continue  in  one  uniform 
plujnage  during  the  ensuing  winter.  This  is  a  natural  and 
common  change  ;  but  similar  changes  are  innumerable  in 
tiiose  birds  where  there  is  a  material  sexual  distinction  in 
the  plumage.  In  such  cases  it  is  an  inrariable  rule,  that 
the  young  of  both  sexes  at  first  appear  in  the  dress  of  their 
female  parent;  and  that  the  male  attire  is  in   some  the  work 
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of  only  a  few  months,  while  in  others  perhaps  two,  or  more 
years  may  be  required  to  perfect  it. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  tlie  old 
Razor-bills  throw  off  the  black  feathers  ou  the  sides  of  the 
Jiead,  throat,  aad  fore  part  of  the  Deck,  as  well  as  the  white 
feathers  that  constitute  the  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  it  being  nothing  more  extraordinary 
than  we  notice  in  the  Wagtails,  and  a  variety  of  other  birds : 
but  we  cannot  reconcile  the  circumstance  of  so  nnusual  a 
change,  as  it  is  requisite  the  Razor-bill  should  make  (as  be* 
fore  stated)  to  connect  it  with  the  Black-billed  Auk  as  one 
species. 

In  some  of  the  birds  who  are  confined  to  those  regions^ 
srhere,  for  one  half  the  year  at  least,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  covered  with  boundless  snow,  an  autumnal  change  in  the 
plumage  of  both  old  and  young  takes  place.  Here  we  per« 
ceive  the  Ptarmigan  invariably  effect  this  curious,  and  we 
may  add  most  providential  change ;  for  if  the  young  of  those 
birds  at  first  assumed  their  snowy  winter  plumage,  while  yet 
the  surface  of  the  ground  was  not  consonant  with  their  co* 
Jour,  few  would  escape  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Falcon,  or 
the  Eagle,  in  the  lofty  and  exposed  situations  they  are  found 
to  inhabit.  It  has  therefore  been  wisely  ordered  that  these 
should  at  first  appear  like  their  parents  in  a  mottled  plumage^ 
jimilar  to  the  lichen-covered  rocks  they  frequent,  and  con* 
tinue  in  this  dress  till  the  approach  of  winter,  when  old  and 
young  become  equally  as  white  as  the  surrounduig  snow* 
These  are  changes  incidental  to  the  habits  of  particular  spe- 
deS|  and  are  facts  well  known  to  those  who  explore  the 
secrets  of  nature:  but  we  cannot  imagine  an  unnatural 
change  of  plumage,  for  which  we  have  no  precedent,  in  order 
to  connect  two  species,  when  other  obstinate  facts  must  in* 
faiUibl^  keep  them  distmct. 
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We  shall  now  dismiss  this  subject  with  a  reference  to  the 
Auk-black-billed,  and  Guilleinot-lesser  and  Foolish. 

BASS-COCK.     Vide  Puffin. 
B/VWKIE.     Vide  Auk-razor-bill. 
BEE-EATER-COMMON.     M crops  apiaster. 

Bee-eater.     Shaw.  Naf.  Miscel.  t.  l62.     Lath.  Syn*  Sup^ 
ii.  p.  148.  No.  !•  Br.  Miscel.  t.  69.     M.  &  F. 

This  species  is  common  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  called  Melt' 
noorghi  (Bees  Enemy)  and  is  eaten  for  food*  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  called  Gnat-snapper;  and  is  a 
guide  to  the  Hottentots  by  directing  them  to  the  honey, 
which  the  bees  store  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  It  probably 
breeds  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  we  arc  as* 
snred  by  an  officer  that  it  was  not  uncommon  about  Bada- 
jos,  where  he  observed  a  considerable  number  flying  about 
like  swallows^  but  that  they  frequently  pitched,  and  as* 
sembled  together  in  trees  in  the  gardens.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1811,  while  the  allied  army  was  encamp- 
ed before  Badajos. 

BITTER-BUM.    Vide  Bittern. 
BITTERN.     Ardea  stellaris 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p,  300.  No<  7.     Bewick  Br.  Birds, 
11.  t.  p.  47. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Bog-bumper.    Bitter-bum.     Bumble. 

Tlie  cccassion  of  the  bellowing  noise  made  by  this  bird, 
particularly  in  the  breeding  season,  is  supposed  to  be  ^  loose 
membrane  at  the  divarication  of  the  trachea^  capable   of 
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^reat  distention,  and  which  can  be  filled  with  air  and  exploded 
at  pleasure.  Doctor  Latham  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Lamb 
had  observed  this  structure  in  several  he  dissected. 

Whether  this  membrane  has  a  direct  communication  with 
the  trachea^  independent  of  the  lungs,  is  not  noticed.  If  it 
is  only  an  enlargement  of  the  membrane,  that  in  many  birds 
is  observed  within  the  thorax, .  close  to  the  clavicles,  it  is  a 
part  of  that  conformation  which  constitutes  the  air  cells  so  pe- 
jculiar  to  birds.  The  aspira  arteria  of  those  we  have  dis- 
sected had  nothing  very  remarkable,  and  certainly  had  no 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  body  but  through  the 
lungs.  If  this  membrane  is  a  part  of  the  branchi  of  the 
iracheuy  ours  virere  not  capable  of  any  great  extention  ;  the 
interior  part  of  the  divaricatioi^s  is  wholly  membranous  of  9 
very  fine  texture ;  and  the  exterior  sides  are  furnished  with 
very  slender  cartilaginous  bars,  for  they  do  not  surround  the 
branchial  tubes  of  the  trachea.  This  membranous  structure 
of  the  part  in  (question  is  by  no  means  uncummou  in  pther 
species. 

In  fact  the  propagation  of  sound,  and  different  notes  ii| 
animals,  is  at  present  very  in)perfectly  understood  ;  and  the 
curious  conformation  observed  in  (he  trachea  of  some  species 
of  birds,  rather  puzzle  than  confirm  any  hvpothesis  upon 
the  subject. 

If  we  were  to  reason  mechanicallyi  we  might  conclude  that 
the  labyrinth  at  the  lower  extremity,  or  the  enlargement  in 
the  middle  of  the  trachea  of  some  birds,  especially  the  semi* 
ossious  chambers  in  the  Mergansers,  and  some  species  of 
Ducks,  were  intended  as  condensers  to  assist  in  the  cnpipresf^ 
sion  of  the  air  for  augmenting  the  sound ;  but  experience  in* 
forms  us  this  is  not  the  ca^e,  fpr  some  birds  possessing  a  la« 
byrinth  have  weak  voices,  exemplified  in  the  Mallard  or  male 
of  the  common  Duck.  But  us  sound  is  produced  by  birds 
from  the  lower  extreouty  of  the  trachea,  and  not  from  the 
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lartffix,  the  coiV'fensation  of  air  before  that  part  cannot  pro-> 
mote  tlie  force  of  the  expulsion  of  it  through  the  soniferous 
organ,  but  only  serves  to  modulate  the  tone*     As  we  have 
Iduched  upon  this  subject  in  another  place,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
etik^ge  upon  it  in  Uiis. 

BITTERN-LITTLE.     Ardea  minuta. 

Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.p*  301.     No«  8.    Bewick  Br.  Birds^ 
II.  t.  p.  51. 

A  female  of  this  rare  species  was  shot  contiguous  to  the 
riv«r  Credey,  in  DevoBshire,  in  the  month  of  May,  1808.  It 
was  only  wounded  in  the  wing  and  was  kept  alive  for  two 
days ;  and  it  was  observed  to  sit  with  its  neck  contracted  likef 
the  common  Heron^  but  with  the  bill  pointing  upwards* 
Upon  dissection,  about  forty  eggs  were  counted  in  the 
ovaries,  some  of  which  were  so  cpnsiderably  enlarged,  as 
to  induce  an  opinion  that  a  brood  would  have  been  pro* 
duced  in  this  country,  especially  as  a  male  was  afterwards 
shot  not  very  distant,  and  had  been  previously  seen  near  the 
same  place.  A  third  was  also  killed  in  the  same  neighbour* 
hood  during  that  summer. 

Mr.  Comyns  who  gave  us  the  above  iuformation,  has  two 
of  these  birds  in  his  collection. 

It  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in  Arabia  ; 
and  if  a  little  variety  of  plumage  may  be  admitted,  b  an  in- 
habitant of  New  Holland ;  this  differs  merely  in  having  a 
few  lengthened  black  spots  down  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  ; 
such  has  been  observed  in  the  marshes  about  Port  Jackson  in 
December,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Duralia. 

Mr.  Fleming  informs  us,  that  one  was  shot  at  Sanda,  in 
the  Orknies,  in  the  winter  of  1805. 

B  LU  E-C  A  P.    Vide  Titmouse-blue. 
BOATSWAIN.    Vide  Gall-black-toed. 

There 
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There  appears  to  be  a  bird  whicli  if  obtenred  to  breed  on 
tbe  Black-rock,  on  tbe  coast  of  France,  belonging  eiliicr  to 
the  Gull,  or  Tern  geous,  which  the  Britiih  sailors  hare  de*' 
nominated  Boatswain-bird.  One  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of 
war  lieing  stationed  off  that  place,  gave  an  opportunity  for 
a  party  to  Iand>  and  collect  the  eggs  which  were  in  great 
abundance.  An  officer  presenr^d  some  of  these  eggi»  whick 
were  given  to  us  ;  and  upon  comparison  they  appear  to  be 
nearest  allied  to  those  of  the  Terns,  but  are  larger,  though 
not  so  large  as  the  egg  of  the  smallest  species  of  Gull :  no* 
thing  therefore  can  induce  a  belief  that  so  rare  a  bird  as  the 
Black.toed  Gull  can  be  in  such  abundance  on  a  neighbouring 
coast.  It  is  however  probable  that  the  bird  in  question  is 
Mther  the  Sandwich,  or  Gull-billed  Tern. 

9OG.BUMPEK.    Vide  BiUern. 
BONXIE.    Vide  Gnll  Skua. 
SRAMBLING.GREATER.    Vide  Bunting-tawny. 
BRAMBLING.LESSER.     Vide  Buming.mounta'ui. 
^ROAD-BILL.    Vide  Shoveier-blue-winged. 
BUD.PICKER.     Vide  Finch-bul. 
BULLS-EYE.    Vide  Purre. 
BUMBLE.    Vide  Bittern. 

j^UNTING.BLACK.HEADED.    Vide  Bunting-reed. 
BUNTING-CIRL.    £mber]2a  Cirlus. 

Lin.  Trans.  vii«  p.  276,     Lalh«  Syn.  Snp.  H.  p.  I99. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Ornithological  DictionarVf 
we  had  the  honor  of  laying  before  the  Linnean  Society,  some 
further  information  respecting  the  natural  history  of  this 
bird,  which  was  published  in  the  7th  vol.  of  their  Transac- 
tions ;  to  that  work  therefore  we  refer  the  curious  reader^ 
and  shall  only  remark  one  or  two  circumstances  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  may  not  have  the  means  of  benefiting 

by  such  reference* 

Having 
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Having  taken  the  yo^ng  of  this  bird,  it  ifas  foand  that  in* 
sects  were  their  most  partial  food  ;  rspeciallj  the  Commoqi 
Grasshopper,  When  they  could  peck,  the  smaller  seed« 
were  acceptable,  and  canary  the  favorite ;  of  grain^  wheat 
and  barley  were  rejected,  but  oats  were  greedily  devoured 
after  they  had  dexterously,  and  qiuckly  deprived  the^n  of  th^ 
I  outer  coat. 

The  monotonous  song  of  the  male  was  ipces^nty  t|nd  sb 
shrill  and  piercing,  as  to  be  offensive :  it  resembles  so  much 
the  vociferous  call-notes  of  the  Lesser  White-throat  Sylvia 
syhiellay  that  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  m 
the  language  of  birds  not  to  be  deceived.  . 

The  female  has  only  a  simple  plaintive  note* 

Since  the  paper  on  this  subject  was  honored  with  a  place 
in  the  Transactions  before  recited,  we  have  made  the  fol- 
lo\^  log  remarks,  which  serve  to  prove  this  bird  not  to  be  so 
extremely  local  as  at  first  considered. 

An  ingenious  observer  of  the  native  birds  around  Bridge- 
water,  Mr,  Anstice,  (a  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  under 
many  obligations  for  valuable  information,  and  take  this  op. 
portuiiity  of  public  acknowledgement)  assured  us,  that  in  the 
summer  of  1 803,  he  shot  a  maEle  of  this  species  near  that 
town,  which  he  knew  to  be  that  bird  by  the  figure  in  the 
Ornithological  Dictionary  ;  and  since  that  he  has  favoured 
us  with  sjvcial  specimens  from  the  same  quarter. 

tn  April,  UG^,  in  a  tour  eastward,  we  observed  a  p^r  of 
Cirls  in  the  high  road  between  Bridgewater  and  Glastonbury  : 
this  is  the  utmost  of  their  range  east  we  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

To  the  westward  it  has  been  clearly  traced  to  Falmouth,  in 
Cornwall ;  a  specimen  was  in  the  collection  of  Colonel 
George,  of  Penryn,  which  was  shot  near  that  place,  as  the 
Colonel  informed  us. 
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It  has  been  s^lso  ol^serred  in  some  of  the  interior  partjt  (]|f 
Deyon,  especially  about  Ashbnrtoa. 

BUNTING.COMMON.     Eraberiza  miliaria, 
Bewick  Br.  Birds^  !•  t.  p*  145. 

Is  observed  in  small  floclcs  as  far  north  as  Zetland  in  Xhti 

r 

vrinter,  but  retires  in  the  spring. 
i 

BUNTING-MOUNTAIN.    Emberiza  Montana 

The  doubts  wbich  have  existed  respecting  the  distinctioi|  r 
l^etween  the  Mountain,  the  Tawny,  and  the  Snow  BuntingSj^ 
have  induced  us  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  subject  as 
opportunity  afforded.  It  is  true  the  scarcity  of  these  birds| 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England  does  not  afford  frequent 
qpporlutiity  of  examination,  but  a  sufficient  number  has  beef| 
pbtained  to  relieve  our  mind  from  any  doubts  on  the  subject ; 
pur  observations  therefore  will  be  found  under  the  r^pective 
species  in  question. 

Two  birds  which  appear  to  belong  to  this  species  were 
^nt  to  us  by  Mr.  Anstice,  who  shot  them  on  the  Mendip 
^ills,  in  severe  snowy  weather.  This  gentleman  remarkedi 
that  he  first  noticed  this  bird  about  fen  years  before,  and 
bad  twice  since  in  similar  weather  observed  large,  flocks  which 
continued  many  days  near  the  same  place,  alighting  on  the 
eround  at  short  intervals  of  flight,  in  a  hurried,  and  ap^* 
parently  distressed  stale,  and  generally  bent  their  course  frou^ 
^orthwest  to  southeast. 

These  two  birds  differ  greatly  in  plumage,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  a  sexual  distinction.  The  largest,  which  is 
considered  the  male,  answers  tolerably  well  to  the  description 
originally  given,  but  us  there  are  some  particulars  not  noticed^ 
|t  may  be  proper  to  more  fully  describe  so  obscure  a  species 
freiQ  (he  specimens  before  us. 

The 


Tfce  blD  b  yellbw,  with  the  point  dusky :  tbe  foreliead  asd 
{nrt  of  the  crown  chesnot,  gradnally  decreasiiig  trackwardsj 
becoming  onlj  a  tinge  of  that  colour  on  the  hind  head : 
on  the  cheeks  a  paler  patch  of  the  same  :  the  Imck  part  of 
the  neck,  scapulars,  back,  and  rump,  cineriocs-grej  mixed 
with  dudLy,paiticularlj  on  the  back,  where  the  middle  of  the 
leathers  possess  more  of  the  hist  colour  :  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  are  whitish,  the  largest  immediatelj  impending  the 
tail  dubky,  broadly  ma^incd  with  grey :  the  whole  onder 
parts  white,  except  a  ferruginous  bar  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
'  breast,  very  obscure  in  the  middle :  the  six  first  quill  feathers 
dusky,  slightly  edged  with  grey  on  the  outer  webs,  and  on 
tbe  points  of  the  three  last;  the  seventh  has  part  of  the  inner 
web  white  half  way  from  the  base,  and  a  slight  streak  of  the 
same  down  the  outer  web  close  to  tbe  shaft ;  tiie  eighth  like 
the  last,  but  the  outer  web  is  white,  with  dusky  spots  ;  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  all  white  on  the  inner  web,  and  down 
tbe  outer  web  close  to  the  shaft,  with  a  dusky  margin ;  the 
two  succeeding,  all  white ;  those  next  the  body  dusky-blacky 
bordered  with  ferruginous  :  the  sinalier  coverts  are  mottled 
duskv.black,  and  cinerious,  die  feathers  being  deeply  mar* 
giued  with  the  latter  ;  the  last  row  of  these  next  to  the 
greater  coverts  b  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  narrow  band 
across  the  wing:  the  coverts  immediately  impending  the 
qniUs  much  the  same,  tinged  with  ferroginous:  the  tail 
somewhat  forked,  the  six  middle  feathers  diisky.black, 
margined  with  pale  ferrugioous-brown,  the  fourth  on  each 
nde  the  same,  with  a  white  stripe  down  the  inner  web 
sear  the  shaft  ;  the  two  outer  all  white,  except  half  the  outer 
web  towards  the  tip,  which  is  dusky  :  legs  and  claws  black, 
the  hind  claw  slightly  hooked  and  nearly  double  the  length 
of  anv  other. 

The  supposed  female  shot  in  company  with  the  above  b 
somewhat  less,  bill  and  1^  the  same.     Tbe  forehead  and 

crowQ 
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ctc/vfn  deep  chesnitt  brown ;  cheeks  the  fftiiiel^nt  rather  paTert 
the  rest  of  the  head  above,  back  of  the  neck,  scapulars,  back,, 
romp,  aod  tail  coTerts  ferruginous  brown,  more  or  less  mottled 
with  dusky,  as  the  middle  feathers  are  more  of  less  of  tluA 
colour,  and  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  back  is  most  pre* 
dominant,    and  least  on  the   upper  tail  coverts :  chin  and 
throat  dirtj  white  :    upper  part  of  the  breast  crossed   by   a 
band  of  dull  chesnot,  above  which    the  feathers  are   pale 
tipped  with   dusky,   giving  a  speckled  appearance  to  that 
part ;  the  rest  of  the  under  part)  sullied   white :    the  wings 
are  nearly  similar  :n  marking  to  those  of  the  male,  especially 
the  smaller  coverts,  but  the  white  in  the  quill  feathers  is  less^ 
not  one  of  which  is  without  soi  ne  dusky  toward  their  trp^ 
and  the  brown  parts  incline  to    ferruginous  ;    the  sparioui 
vrlnglike  that  of  the  male,  but  iiot  so  full  a  black  :    the  tail. 
is  dusky,  with  a  ferruginous  ting<  5  on  the  lighter  borders ;  t\ve 
two  outer  feathers  like  those  of   the  other  sex,  but  the  four^li 
from  the  centre  wants  the  whil  ^   on  the  inner  web  close  to 
the  shaft 

Thb  species,  which  appears  1  .t>  be  less  frequent  than  the 
two  others  with  which  it  is  confounded,  is  rather  less  than 
the  Tawny  Bunting,  and  is  ess*  ^ntially  different  in  pL'jmage 
from  those  now  before  us  ;  and  might  at  once  be  dislit  jg uish'^ 
ed  by  the  smaller  coverts,  wbic  fc  as  well  as  the  grea  rer  part 
of  the  wings,  except  the  prime  (  (uills,  are  plain  whi!  ^  ir  the 
Tawny  ;  but  if  all  other  distim  stions  were  wanting ,  the  su« 
perior  breadth  of  the  tail  feati  lers,  as  well  as  tl/ose  of  the 
wings,  and  the  second  feather  o  f  the  wing  being,  the  longest 
in  the  Tawny,  are  fixed  and  c!  elerminate  chararters  of  dis-* 
tinction.  In  the  Mountain  Bi  mling  the  two  fiL-st  featiicrs  of 
tlie  wing  are  nearly  of  the  same  :  length. 

That  both  these  are  perfe  etly  distinct  f.om  the  Snow 
Bunting  cannot  be  doubted,  i  f  the  colour  of  the  bill  alone 
was  m  general  consulted,  inde   pendent  of  tlfc  material'  di£« 

fcrci.ce 
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ferenc^  in  marking ;  sometimes  however  the  bill  is  yellowish 
At  the  base,  as  may  be  observed  by  the  following  description, 

BUNTING-SNOW,     Einberiza  nivalis. 

Thorntou's  Tour,  p.  134.     Bewick  Br,  Birds,  1.  p.  15?« 

PJIOVINCIAL. 

Sqow-fowit     Oat-fowl, 

In  order  that  a  comparison  may  h^  made,  and  the  specie^ 
tpore  easily  identified,  wc  have  thought  proper  to  give  ^ 
fuller  desciiplion  of  the  Snow,  the  Tawny,  and  the  Moai|ling 
Buntings,  from  recent  spccimtins. 

The  hill,  in  the  specimen  u<aw  before  us,  is  yellpwish,  with 
|he  tip  black.  The  whole  head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the 
I\ack,  and  all  the  under  parts  pure  white,  except  a  tinge  of 
mst-colour  on  the  forehead  aqad  back  of  the  head  ;  the  rest 
of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  tertials  black,  margined  with 
rufous  while  :  the  upper  tail  coverts  white  :  the  alula  spuria, 
blacii  ;  the  prime  quills  bU'Ck  half  way  from  their  points, 
except  on  t-ic  inner  webs  of  i^ome,  their  base  and  the  whole 
of  tho  secondaries  pure  white  :  greater  and  smaller  covertai 
Quite  nj)  to  tiic  ridge  of  the  wing  white:  the  three  outer 
featheiv  of  the  tail  white,  except  a  small  spot  of  black  on  the 
exterior  web  of  the  first,  and,  the  points  of  the  shafts  of  the 
two  othei'ti  ;  the  rest  are  mor^  or  less  black,  margined,  and 
tipped  v\h.tc :  legs,  toes,  am i|  claws  black;  the  hind  claw 
*iliglillv  huo.Vod. 

So  ver>  rarely  docs  this  bir  (I  migrate  to  the  southern  part^ 
of  KnglanJ,  that  in  tic  many  fears  we  have  attended  to  the 
Mtnjecc,  uo  one  instance  hasoc  currcd,  and  yet  if  the  bird  has 
ii(;t  been  mifttakcn,  there  is  re;  ^son  for  believing  it  may  breed 
in  the  Scotish  I-jighlands.  Colioncl  Thornton  in  his  sporting; 
tour  in   that  Cvvuutry,  says,  s  pow-ilcaks  were  seen  upon  the 

fummit 
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•unltnit  of  a  Ptarmigan  mountain,  August  the  99th,     Mr« 
Fleming  says»  it  is  common  in  Zetland  in  the  winter  only* 

BUNTING-TAWNY  Emberiza  glacialis 
Bewick  Br.  Birds>  1. 1.  p.  154. 

PROVINCIAt. 

G  risater-Brambling, 

This  species  does  not  by  any  means  appear  to  be  so  rare 
in  the  Southern  parts  as  either  of  the  preceding  ;  many  have 
^ome  under  examination  in  a  fresh  state  within  tlicse  few 
years,  and  one  alive,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  again  ;  but  first  to  give  a  more  perfect  description  of'  a 
male  now  before  us,  which  was  shot  on  the  coast  of  south 
l)eyon»  not  very  distant  from  the  Start,  on  the  20tii  of 
October,  1802. 

Weight  six  drams  and  a  quarter !  length  seven  inches. 
Bill  yellow,  point  black  :  the  top  of  the  head  tawny,  with  a 
few  dark  chesnut  spots :  neck  pale  dull  yellow,  the  lower 
part  before  becoming  of  a  bright  tawny  :  chin  and  throat 
white:  back  and  scaipulars  black,  the  feathers  deeply  niar» 
gined  with  tawny,  giving  them  a  spotted  appearance  :  rump 
tawny:  two  or  three  of  the  upper  tail  coverts  white:  breast^ 
and  all  beneath  white:  the  eight  first  quills  are  white  at  their 
base,  the  black  part  (which  is  more  or  less  sliglitly  tipped 
and  margined  with  white)  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
two  or  three  first,  and  running  oblique  across  the  others, 
forms  only  a  black  tip  to  the  eighth  feather;  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fourteenth  are  pure  while,  except  a  small  dusky 
spot  on  the  tips  of  the  ninth  and  tenth ;  those  close  to  Ihs 
body,  and  their  coverts  black,  deeply  margined  with  tawny; 
the  greater,  and  smaller  coverts  of  those  quills  which  aro 
white,  are  of  that  colour^  extending  quite  io  the  ridge  of  the 

wing< 
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Wiog  I  the  greater  caverts  of  the  primaries,  are  like  them, 
white,  lipped  with  black :  alula  spuria  black ;  the  fii tt  and 
iecoud  quill  feathers  are  the  longest,  and  the  latter  rather 
exceeds  the  other :  the  three  outer  feathers  of  the  t^il  on  each 
^ide  are  white,  except  tha  tips  of  the  outer  webs ^ of  the  two 
first,  and  the  wliole  tip  of  the  third,  which  are  black,  edged 
with  yellowish  white ;  the  fourth  has  only  a  little  white  at 
the  base ;  the  others  are  black,  margined  at  the  tip  with 
pale  tawny :  legs  and  claws  black,  the  hind  claw  not  much 
booked,  nor  much  longer  than  the  middle  one. 

The  secondary  quill  feathers,  and  all  the  coverts  above 
jthem,  up  to  the  ridge  of  tiie  wing  being  white,  makes  a  very 
large  and  conspicuous  bed  of  that  colour  down  the  wing. 

Other  male  birds  shot  in  succeeding  years,  both  in  Devon* 
ffhire  and  Somersetshire^, some  of  which  were  killed  in  the 
fJepth  of  winter,  very  nearly  corresponded  with  the  above, 
but  in  some  instances  more  inclined  to  tawny. 

The  female  was  taken  alive  by  a  bird-catcher  at  PIvmouth, 
in  the  winter  of  1 807»  and  was  bought  by  Mr.  Prideaux,  of 
that  place,  who  kept  her  in  a  cage  for  some  months,  an4 
afterwards  presented  her  to  us.  She  was  fed  with  n^ixed  seeds, 
but  prefered  that  of  Canary,  with  which  she  became  so  ex- 
cessively fat,  that  it  was  probably  the  occasion  of  fittf,  in  one 
of  which  she  died,  a^tcr  a  confinement  of  seven  or  eight 
months. 

She  always  continued  shy  to  the  last ;  by  day  seldom 
moving  from  the  perch  but  to  feed,  but  by  candle  light,  was 
constantly  running  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cage,  in  the  manner  of  a  Lark,  but  wpqld  occasionally 
hop. 

She  uttered  a  shrill  note  of  alarm  when  frighteqod,  but 
U  was  a  mere  monotonous  chirp. 

This  sex  is  readily  distinguished  by  having  less  tawny  about 
the  head,  and  particularly  by  having  all  the  greater  coverts  of 
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Hie  wings  black,  tipped  with  while*  and  the  ktser  coterts 
black  and  grey  mottled,  as  well  as  less  white  ia  the  qaill 
feathers* 

BUSTARD  GREAT.    Otis  Tarda. 

Rural  Sports,  1 1. 1.  p.  383.        Shaw.  Zool.  Led.  t  72. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,   1. 1.  p.  326. 

One  ofthis  species  shot  in  Devonshire  in  the  year  1804,  and 

titken  to  Plymouth  market,  was  bought  by  a  Publican  for  a 

afailfing ;  an  evident  proof  that  refined  luxury  had  not  found 

'Its -way  so  farwestward  from  the  metropolis,  since  a  poulterer 

'in  London  would  have  demanded  two  or  three  guineas  for  it* 

9ut  so  rare  a  wanderer  was  not  stamped  with  its  real  value, 

'where*  if  was  ninknown,  and  the  Landlord  perhaps  consider* 

^g*it*fit  for  a  secondary  table,  fairly  speculated  upon  the  cost 

of  a  dish  that  perhaps  did  not  exceed  one  balf-penoy  in  the 

pound,  and  had  it  dressed  for  the  dinner  of  some  riders* 

These  itinerant  gentlemen  being;  as  ignorant  as  the  natives,  of 

the  prize  set  before  them,  and  perceiving  upon  dissection,  the 

difference  in  the  colour  of  the  pectoral  muscle  from  the  other 

part  of  the  breast  (a  circumstance  not  unusual,   especially  in 

the  Groua  kind)   voted  it  improper  food,  and  ordered  it 

from  table. 

Some  neighbouring  gentlemen  happening  to  sup  at  the  inn 
the  evening  after,  and  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  desired 
they  might  be  introduced  to  this  princely  bird,  and  partook 
of  it  cold,  at  this  repast. 

The  above  story  was  related  to  us  by  a  gentleman  of  pro« 
perty  and  strict  veracity,  residing  in  the  county. 

Conld  this  Wrd  have  been  likened  to  any  known  species  of 
game,  for  which  there  b  so  much  demand,  it  might  have 
proved  a  treasure  to  the  captor  ;  for  Uie  Lesser  Bustard  was 
offered  for  a  very  reduced  price  in  the  same  market,  not 
iD4ny  years  noce^  when  some  person  pronounced  it  a  Heath 
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fbwl,  (a  bird  inKabitiiig  some  parU  of  DeVon)  and  the  price 
instantly  rose  to  five  shillings,  which  a  friend  who  afterwards 
sent  it  to  us,  did  not  hesitate  to  give* 

The  Great  Bustard  has  decreased  so  rapidly  within  these 
twenty  years,  that  in  a  few  years  more  not  a  vestige  of  them 
irill  remahi  in  tUese  realms.  The  shepherds  with  whom  we 
have  conversed  lately,  declare  they  have  not  seen  one  in  their 
most  favourite  haauts^  upon  the  extensive  downs  of  Wilt^ire, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  where  we  have  often  con- 
templated this  noble  bird  with  so  much  pleasure,  and  regard- 
ed them  as  an  object  well  worth  every  attempt  to  cultivate 
in  their  native  plains;  for  all  the  iirtful  means  tried  io  keep 
end  domesticate  them,  so  as  to  procure  increase,  have  proved 
abortive.  The  length  of  their  days  is  so  reduced  in  that 
itate,  that  few  have  exceeded  two  or  three  years,  and  have 
never  shewn  any  inclination  to  breed. 

BUSTARD-LITTLE.    Otis  Tetrax. 

Nat.  Miscel.  xiv.   (•   573.  fern.     Bewick  Br.  Birds,  1*  t* 
p.  330. 

Bewick  makes  mention  of  two  specimens  he  had  seen,  that 
Were  shot  in  England,  botli  females  ;  one  of  which  was  taken 
etn  the  border  of  Newmarket  heath* 

Another  was  shot  near  Romsey,  in  January,  ld09,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Doctor  Latham,  which  tvas  ako  a  female. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  1810,  we  observed  one  of  these 
birds  in  a  turnip  field,  in  Devonshire,  but  it  would  not  suffer 
us  to  approach  near  enough  to  shoot  it,  but  it  appeared  in 
feminine  plumage. 

To  these  another  female  may  be  added,  that  is  now  in  oaf 
museum.  This  was  shot  near  Torrington  in  Devonshire,  in 
December  1804,  and  was  taken  to  Plymouth  market,  where  it 
was  sold  for  a  female  Black  Grons,  but  fortunately  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Mr*  Prideaux^  a  gentleman  who  knowing  it  to 
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be  a  rarity,  snatched  it  from  the  all-devouring  jaw  of  the 
epicure,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  its  present  situation. 

As  this  is  the  only  fresh  specimen  that  ever  came  under 
our  examination,  a  more  particular  description  than  what 
we  were  before  enabled  to  give,  mu  /  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  weight  was  twenty-five  ounces  :  length  sixteen  inches 
and  a  half:  breadth  thirty-five. 

fiill  (jiusky  brown :  irides  pale  crimson  :  behind  the  eye  a 
space  bare  of  feathers :  upper  part  of  the  hiead,  hind  neck, 
and  whole  upper  parts,  including  the  smaller  coverts  of  the 
wings,  are  a  mixture  of  pale  ferruginous  and  black,  dbposed 
on  each  feather  in  lines  and  bars,  in  a  most  elegant  manner  : 
the  row  of  coverts  immediately  impending  the  tail|  white, 
frith  transverse  black  bars,  the  tips  white ;  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  the  markings  are  more  distinct,  and  the  ferruginous 
occufHes  the  middle  of  each  feather  ;  but  towards  the  breast 
the  markings  change,  and  the  black  becomes  undulated  in 
distinct  transverse  lines  on  that  part,  continuing  the  same 
down  the  sides :  the  cheeks  streaked  with  dusky :  the  throat  is 
plain  yellowish  white  :  belly,  vent,  and  thighs,  white :  sides  of 
the  under  tail  coverts  barred  with  black  :  the  four  first  quill 
feathers  dusky  half  way  from  their  tips,  their  base  white : 
the  six  next  white,  except  a  large  black  spot  at  their  tips, 
and  a  very  small  black  mark  on  their  >  shafts ;  the  eleven  fol« 
lowing,  white,  with  two  or  three  black  bars  on  each,  most 
on  the  outer  webs,  and  a  small  spot  of  the  same  at  their  tips : 
the  tertials  next  to  the  body  are  similar  in  colour  and 
markings  to  the  back  and  scapulars,  and  nearly  as  long  as 
the  prime  quills :  the  coverts  of  the  secondary  quills,  white, 
l^arred  with  black :  the  tail  consists  of  eighteen  white  feathers 
closely  spotted  with  irregular  .small  markings  of  black,  with 
three  conspicuous  bars  of  the  same  ;  the  light  part  of  the 
four  middle  feathers  inclines  to  ferruginous;  at  the  base  of 
all  the  white predoffijuates:  legs  yeiiowisb*brown  and  scaly; 
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flje  toes  dusky.farown,  connected  tngellier  at  the  base  by  a 
small  membrane  J  tlaws  of  the  same  colour.  Along  ihe 
back  of  the  neck  is  a  considerable  space  bare  of  feathtrs,  but 
covered  willi  down  :  oa  the  breast  lite  down  at  ibe  base  of 
Ibe  feathers  is  of  a  pule  rosc-culour. 

This  apiiearcd  (o  be  a  young  bird,  yet  Ihe  ovaries  were 
sufficiently  conspicuous.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  trachea,  but  the  stoniacli  (uliich  had  nothing  of  llie 
nature  of  that  of  granJTOtous  birds)  was  of  a  most  unusual 
siie,  distended  by  various  herbs,  reaching  from  the  gullet  to 
the  vent.  Nothing  but  vegetables  were  observed,  and  of 
Uiat  a  great  variety,  but  particularly  some  species  of  trefoil. 
From  tills  conformation  of  the  stomach,  we  may  conclude  iha 
bird  to  be  wholly  graminivorous ;  and  in  all  probability  thQ 
Great  Bustard  is  precisely  of  the  satne  nature. 

The  extraonlinary  size,  and  membranaceous  texlnreof  th^ 
Stomach  of  this  bird,  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  opinion 
advanced  by  an  able  comparative  anatomist,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Philosophical  Transaclions  for  1810. 

Ibe  author  of  the  paper  alluded  to,  has  cousidered  grass  u 
the  substance  of  all  others  that  are  employed  for  food,  which 
tequifes  Ihe  mo.^l  preparation  ;  and  that  according  to  Ihe 
usual  economy  of  nature,  the  ruminating  animals  which  live 
principally  on  this  subslaitce,  have  orgaus  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  utmost  possible  nourishmeut  from  their 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  organs  of  digestion  in  quadrupedes,  but  as  we 
find  there  are  some  animals  who  arc  equally  gramiuivurous 
with  those  who  have  tlie  powers  •f  ruminating,  and  whose 
■iiimach  is  extremely  diff-rent;  it  rciiniri's  to  be  ascertained, 
uhetlier  Ihe  siomarh  alone  in  ruminant  animals,  alfords  the 
means  of  extracting  a  supttiur  portiiii  of  nourishmeut;  or 
whether  by  a  sc<oud  ji.a^ticatiuUj  the  food  is  not  better  pre- 
pared 
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,pared  by  its  extreme  comminution^  to  yield  more  expeditionsl  j 
its  nutrimentous  contents  than  can  be  eflfected  in  the  stomach 
of  a  horse»  who  hus  not  the  power  of  grinding  his  food  a 
second  time,  the  mastication  of  which  is  imperfectly  perform- 
ed,  and  coarsely  submitted  to  the  organs  of  digestion.  Com- 
minution of  gramiuous  food  appears  to  be  more  essential  in 
the  opinion  of  this  author,  than  any  other  powers  nature  has 
assigned  for  the  purpose  of  digestion.  With  this  view  he 
seems  to  have  examined  the  gizzards  of  such  birds  as  are  in 
the  habit  of  grazing,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  the  same 
organ  belonging  to  birds  that  are  not  considered  as  gramini* 
▼orous ;  and  we  are  told  a  marked  distinction  appeared  be- 
tween the  goose  and  the  turkey.  We  are  informed  the  sto« 
mach  of  the  turkey  is  altogether  less  muscular ;  its  parts  ap* 
pear  to  possess  less  motion  on  each  other,  and  do  not  coma 
in  contact ;  whereas  in  the  goose  the  muscular  fasciculi  are 
peculiarly  powerful,  and  the  opposite  sides  move  on  each 
other,  and  rub  down  the  food,  very  much  like  the  manner  ia 
which  this  is  done  by  the  grinding  teeth  of  ruminating  animals* 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  professional  abilities  of  this 
writer,  we  must  take  leave  to  remark,  that  tiie  comparison 
between  the  two  birds  in  question  is  by  no  means  conclusive^ 
<ince  they  are  both  equally  graminivoreusy  and  granivorous, 
for  the  turkey  by  nature  in  its  native  transatlantic  wilds 
subsists  entirely  on  plants  for  three  fourths  of  the  year^  and 
in  a  domestic  8tate  requires  no  other  food* 

It  is  true  both  the  turkey  and  the  goose  greedily  devour 
grain,  and  various  other  seeds  occasionally,  and  appear  to 
prefer  it ;  and  consequently,  we  may  reasonably  concludei^ 
nature  has  given  them  both  muscular  gizzards,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  herbaceous  food,  but  to  triturate  and 
comminute  substances  that  may  occasionally  oflfer  themselves^ 
and  which  must  otherwise  cause  a  stoppage^  or  pass  oflf  un« 
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digested,  as  corn  is  cominonly  obseryed  to  do  with  borses,  if 
it  is  not  broken  by  the  grinding  teeth. 

Had  this  anatomical  writer  examined  the  stomach   of  a 
truly  graminivorous  bird,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would   not 
haTe   considered  that  a  superior  muscular  strength  in  the 
stomach  was  necessary  for  the  comminution  of  herbaceous 
food,  since  (as  we  have  noticed)  the  stomach  of  the  Little 
Bustard  appears  to  be  divested  of  sufficient  muscular  action  to 
comminute  its  food  by  compression.     From  the  structure  of 
the  stomach  of  this  bird,  which  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  ig 
truly  graminivorous,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  leaves  and  tenderer  parts  of  plants  are  readily  macerated, 
and  prepared  in  the  stomach  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  the  animal  heat,  more  than  by  friction. 
The  vast  distention  of  the  stomach  in  this  bird,  charged  with 
such  a  large  quantity  of  herbaceous  food^  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  coats  of  the  stomach  to  come  sufficiently  near  to 
perform  attrition ;    nor  were  there  any  gravel  stones  per« 
ceived,  to  ass'ist  such  action.     May  we  not  therefore  fairly 
infer,  that  grass  and  other  herbs  are,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, rendered  easy  of  digestion,  and   yield  their  utmost 
possible  nutriment  without  trituration  in  the  stomach.       The 
stomach  of  the  Little  Bustard,  is   not  furnished  with  that 
strong  cartilaginous  substance,  apparent  in  more  omnivorous 
birds,  and  in  particular,  those  who  occasionally  feed  on  grain 
and  other  hard  substances  that  require  breaking,  and  com- 
minuting  by  strong  muscular   pressure  and  friction  ;    bat  is 
more  analagous  to  that  of  carnivorous  birds,  except  that  it  i§ 
vastly  superior  in  size.     The  stomach  of  the  Cock  of  the 
Wooif,  or  Wood  Grons,  Tetrao  urogaUus^  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus  we  have  examine^,  are  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Turkey,  and   these  feed  principally  on  the   tops  of 
heath,  bircli,  pine,  and  other  green  vegetables ;  but  as  these 
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are  not  tender,  but  of  a  ligneous  quality^  their  stomachs  are 
always  found  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  gravel,  or  grit,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  comminution  of  their  food. 

Why  grass  and  other  green  vegetables  should  not  be  dis- 
solved or  comminuted  in  the  stomach  of  carnivorous  birds 
and  quadrupedes,  as  well  as  in  graminivorous,  is  a  matter 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  enlightened  anatomist  we  have 
liere  refered  to,  since  we  find  that  the  stomach  of  those  birds 
which  are  truly  graminivorous,  have  no  more  muscular 
power  than  that  of  a  carnivorous  or  piscivorous  bird. 

What  then  causes  the  digestive  faculties  in  the  former  to  be 
so  much  more  powerful  (for  these  can  digest  flesh  and  ev^n 
bone  to  a  certain  degree  as  well  as  grass)  than  those  of  th^ 
latter,  who  are  incapable  of  decomposing  such,  although  the 
dissolution  of  the  hardest  bones  are  affected  by  the  solvent 
powers  of  the  fluid  secretion  in  the  stomach  of  some  ?  This  is 
daily  exemplified  in  the  dog,  who  either  ejects  the  grass, 
medicinally  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  passes  it  whole  and 
unaltered  through  the  intestinal  canal,  and  yet  converts  into 
nourishment  the  most  solivi  bone. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  partial  discussion,  iq  order  to 
promote  a  further  enquiry  into  so  curious  a  subject,  and  be« 
cause  we  think  the  physiological  writer  allu'ied  to,  has  built 
bis  hypotheses  upon  the  comparison  of  improper  subjects. 
Ip  another  place,  we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  enlarge 
upon  this  topic,  and  therefore,  with  these  hint^,  we  shall  take 
our  leave  of  it  for  the  present. 

The  Little  Bustard  is  said  to  be  found  as  far  north  as 
Lapland.— rC^cer6t'^  Travels). 

BUSTARD-THICK-KNEED,  otls  cedicuemus. 
Great  Ployer,  Bewick,  Br.  Birds  1.  t.  p.  333>« 

We  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  this  bird  having  been 
^l>8erYed  ia  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom »  and  the  same 
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IS  noticed  bj  Mr.  Bewlclc,  who  publislied  bis  works  at  New« 

castle.    NeitLer  is  it  frequent  so  far  west  as  Devonshire,  and 

still  more  rare  in  Cornwall ;   and  is  not  we  believe  found  to 

breed  in  either  of  those  counties,  but  only  occasioually  ob* 

served  from  some  accidental  cause. 

« 

No  instance  to  our  knowledge  is  recorded  of  its  wintering 
with  us,  but  in  the  beginning  of  February  1807)  one  of  thes« 
birds  was  shot  in  the  most  southern  part  of  Devon,  which 
we  saw.  It  was  a  female,  and  probably  the  mate  of  one  that 
had  been  shot  near  the  same  place,  about  a  fortnight  before* 

In  this  unusually  mild  wii\te  r,  these  birds  had  found  their 
"way  to  the  most  southern  point  of  land  in  the  kingdom  (the 
Lizzard  excepted)  the  start  promontory,  where  they  were 
contented  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  their  usual  food,  without 
crossing  the  channel  to  a  warmer  climate.  This  and  manj 
other  instances  of  the  genial  warmth  of  that  part  of  Devon 
may  be  produced,  especially  the  partial  residence  of  the 
Lesser  Pettychaps  and  the  Ruff,  which  will  be  particularly 
noticed  in  their  places. 

CALA.W  or  CALOO.    Vide  Duck  Long-tailed. 

CH  ACK,  CHECK,  CH ACKER,  or  CHACK-BIRD.  Vide 

Wheatear. 
CHALDER  or  CHALDRICK.    Vide  Oyster-catcher. 
CHATTERER-BOHEMIAN,     Aropelis    gariulus,     Nat. 

Miscel,  r.  135. 

This  species  has  occurred  as  far  west  as  Devonshire,  one 
having  been  shot  in  the  park  of  Lord  Boringdon,  at  Saltram. 

CH  AUK.    Vide  Crow,  red-legged. 
CHKRRY.SUCKER.    Vide  Flycatcher-spotted. 
CHICKER.    Vide  Wheatear. 

CHIFF-CHAFF,  or  CHIP-CHOP.  VidePeUychaps-lesscr. 
COALLY-HOOD.    Vide  Finch-bul. 

COCKANDY. 
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COCKANDY.    Vide  Puffin. 
COOT-COMMON.     Fulica  atra. 
Lath.  SyD.  Sup.  ii.  p.  9iS. 

The  Coot  is  said  to  breed  in  great  abundance  in  the  isle  of 
Sheppejy  where  (be  inhabitants  will  not  suffer  the  eggs  to  be 
taken,  as  the  birds  are  a  great  article  of  food  ;  and  are 
-ffkinned  previous  to  dressing. 

These  birds  place  their  nest  amongst  the  flags  upon  the  sur« 
face  of  the  water,  but  by  heaping  a  large  quantity  of  the 
tame  materials  together,  raise  the  fabric  sufficiently  above 
water  to  keep  the  eggs  dry.  In  this  buoyant  state,  a  suddcQ 
^ood  attended  by  a  gale  of  wind^  has  been  known  tp  ^  drive 
them  from  their  moorings,  and  we  a;re  assured  by  an  intelli^ 
jgent  observer  of  nature^  that  he  has  seen  a  nest  floated  froni 
one  side  of  a  l^ge  p^ece  of  ^ater  to  the  other,  with  the  bird 
upon  it* 

CORMORANT-GREAT.BLACK.  Vide  Corvoranl, 
CORMOI^ ANT-GRE EN.  Vide  Corvorant  and  Shag. 
pORVORANT.     Pelicanu»  Corl^o. 

Corvorant.    Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  11.  t.  p.98}f 

Crested  Cormorant.    Id,  11.  t.  p.  383* 

fROVINCXAL. 

Great^Black-Corvor^t.    Cole-Goose.    Skart.    6re(9n-Cor« 

morant.    Brougie.     Norie* 

pifferent  opinions  still  exist  ^ongst  naturalists,  with  re^ 
fpect  to  the  crested  Corvorant  and  crested  Shag ;  some  main* 
faining  the  opinion,  that  they  are  distinct  from  the  common 
gpecies,  vr\i\\p  others  copsider  them  as  only  yarieties  of  those 
|wo  species.  We  are,  howeyer^  enabled  to  clear  up  this 
(natteir  beyqnd  all  dipputOi  preying  bjr  mcontiroyertible  facts^ 
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tbat  the  ctmied  Corrorant  is  no  other  than  a  variety  of  tht 
oommon  species. 

One  of  these  birds  was  shot  in  the  riyer  Avon,  in  Devon, 
shire,  and  presented  to  us  by  a  valuable  friend,  and  scientific 
omitbologist,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Vaaghan),  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1805. 

The  length  of  this  bird  (now  in  our  museum)  is  three  feet ; 
the  weight  six  pounds  one  ounce :  and  upon  dissection, 
proved  to  be  a  female,  made  particularly  evident  by  four  of 
the  ova  being  considerably  enlarged. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  year  1 80S,  another  of 
these  birds  was  taken  alive,  near  Bridgewater,  and  sent  to  us 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Anstice,  of  that  place* 

These  two  birds  were  so  exactly  similar,  that  the  followiog 
description  is  equally  applicable. 

The  bill  about  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length  from  the 
gape,  dusky  above,  the  base  of  the  under  mandible  whitish  ; 
irides  green :  the  bare  skin  under  the  bill  and  chin  dusky 
speckled  with  yellow  :  under  the  eye  a  bare  sub-triangular 
spot  of  bright  yellow,  taking  in  the  bill  at  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  and  finishing  the  angle  on  the  lower  mandible :  froili 
the  bill  to  the  eye  the  skin  is  dusky  black :  the  crown,  and 
back  of  the  head  and  neck,  fine  glossy  bluish-black,  change- 
able to  greenish,  or  violet,  and  mixed  with  slender  white 
feathers  half  way  down  the  neck  ;  from  the  hind-head  down- 
ivards  for  three  or  four  inches,  the  feathers  are  considerably 
elongated,  and  form  a  crest  destitute  of  any  white  feathers : 
behind  the  eye  commences  a  white  band,  nearly  an  inch  in 
breadth,  that  surrounds  the  throat,  immediately  behind  the 
bare  skin  ;  behind  this  again  is  another  narrower  band  of 
changeable  bluish  black,  that  separates  the  hoary  part  of  the 
neck,  ^constituted  by  the  mixed  black  and  white  feathers) 
from  the  pure  white  band  :  the  back,  scapularsi  coverts  of 
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the  wings,  and  secondary  quills,  broni e  or  changeable  greenish* 
brown,  each  feather  bordered  with  glossy  blue-black  :  Iho 
under  parts  of  the  body  bluish  black,  changeable  to  green : 
on  each  thigh  a  large  patch  of  pure  uliiic. 

The  sex  of  the  specimen  sent  to  us  alive  has  not  been  ascer* 
tained,  as  it  is  now,  in  December,  1809,  in  perfect  healthy 
but  has  completely  been  divested  of  all  the  marks  that 
characteriied  the  crested  Corroraut ;  being  destitute  of  the 
crest,  the  white  band  on  the  throat,  the  hoary  neck,  and  the 
white  on  the  thighs.  In  fact,  is  completely  metamorphosed 
into  what  we  always  suspected^  the  common  Corvorant. 

It  continued  its  first  plumage  till  the  regular  moulting 
season,  the  autumn  of  1 808,  when  it  gradually  disappeared^ 
and  the  feathers  replaced  by  the  usual  plain  ones:  and  th# 
second  moulting  now  completely  etfeclod  is  similar  in  every 
respect  to  die  last*  From  this  fortunate  capture  therefore 
we  are  enabled  to  decide  so  long  contested  a  ihspute';  and 
from  which  we  may  fairly  infer,  thai  the  two  supposed  specie! 
of  Shags  are  mere  accidental  varieties. 

The  possession  of  this  bird  has  given  us  much  of  its  history 
we  were  previously  unacquainted  with.  It  is  extreu\ely 
docile,  and  of  a  grateful  disposition,  wilhtvut  the  smallest 
tmcture  of  a  savage  or  vindictive  spirit,  and  by  no  meant 
possessing  the  bad  qualities  a  celebrated  writer  would  induce 
us  to  believe,  by  making  it  personify  Satan. 

The  bird  in  question  was  surprised  by  a  Nc\«foun<)laud  dog, 
belonging  to  a  fisherman,  under  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  that 
ran  into  the  Bribtol  channel  ;  it  was  taken  home,  and  not 
being  in  the  accustomed  plumage,  was  reported  to  bu  a 
curious  and  unknown  species.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Anstire  heard 
of  it,  he  went  to  sec  the  bird,  and  fovaul  that  in  the  small 
apace  of  time  it  had  been  made  captive  (abo\it  a  w^'k),  it 
was  perfectly  familiariEed,  and  making  one  in  the  family 
drde  round  the  firei  sufiering  the  caresses  of  the  children, 

who 
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o  were  f ery  OQwiIling  to  part  with  it  That  moie^  faow« 
HftTf  by  which  all  earthfy  matten  are  obtained,  aod  by  which 
iiogdoms  are  lost  and  gained,  sncceeded,  and  it  was  conveyed 
to  us  by  thecoacb»  bdng  placed  in  a  basket.  As  soon  as  it 
arrived  and  was  liberated,  it  followed  the  servant  who  released 
k,  attd  was  offered  every  sort  of  food  at  band,  all  pf  which 
,lras  equally  refused  ;  not  eveQ  raw  flesh  was  acceptably  and 
po  fish  conld  then  be  procured  to  satisfy  its  hunger,  (having 
been  tweoty-four  hours  on  iU  journey),  in  consequence  we 
cramed  it  with  flesh,  which  was  taken  very  reluctantly  ;  but 
even  with  (his  rough  handling,  its  formidable  bill  was  not 
^ade  use  of  offensively.  After  feeding,  it  was  placed  on  a 
tkool,  in  an  adjohnng  room  to  the  library,  where  it  sat  perr 
j&ctiy  contented,  and  adjusted  its  disconcerted  plumage •  Ob- 
ferving  it  so  perfectly  reconciled  to  its  new  abode,  and  havbg 
retired  to  the  library,  leaving  both  doors  open,  with  intention 
of  returning,  we  were  astonished  in  a  few  mmutes,  to  see  the 
stranger  walk  boldly  into  the  room,  while  in  conversatioo 
with  a  friend,  and  coming  towards  ns  with  the  greatest  con« 
^dence  and  familiarity,  joined  us  at  the  fire-side,  where  it 
reassumed  tlic  task  of  pluming  and  dres«(iug  its  feathers* 
From  hence  we  removed  this  bird  to  an  aquatic  menagerie,  to 
which  it  was  carried  without  offering  the  least  offensive  re- 
^tence,  but  the  sight  of  water  made  it  restless,  and  when 
liberated,  it  instantly  plunged  in  and  dived  incessantly  for  ^ 
considerable  time,  in  hopes  of  prey ;  and  after  searching  every 
part  of  the  pond,  without  obtaining  a  single  fi^h,  it  appeared 
lo  be  convinced  there  were  none,  and  never  made  any  otiiet 
littempt  for  three  days,  during;  the  whole  of  which  time,  it  wa^ 
cramme'l  with  flesh,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  fish. 

It  ii  almost  incredible  to  see  with  what  dexterity  this  bird 
dives  iind  seizes  its  prey ;  knowing  its  own  powers  under 
frater,  if  a  fish  is  thrown  in  at  a  great  distance,'  it  frequently 
iifes  inunediately,  and  pursues  its  course  under  water  lA  th<i 
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line,  to  tbe  spoilt  vrna  obseired  to  fillip  with  tast  cele^tj,  nil 
and  if  the  ivater  is  clear,  takes  tlie  fish  with  certamtj,  aii4 
frequently  before  it  falls  to  the  bottom. 

If  the  fish  happens  to  be  of  the  flat  kind,  it  b  invariablj 
tomed  in  the  bill,  so  as  to  reverse  its  natural  position,  by 
which  means  only  could  such  be  got  within  tfie  bill.  In  this 
case  the  deUlable  skin  under  the  bill  b  of  great  use,  but  it  by 
no  means  deserres  the  appellation  of  a  pouch,  not  being 
capable  of  more  distention  than  any  part  of  the  tesophagui} 
nor  can  it  be  used  as  a  reservmr  for  provision,  dther  for  the 
bird's  own  use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  food  to  its 
young. 

The  quantity  of  fish  thb  bird  will  swallow  at  a  meal  is 
astonishinjg  ;  three  or  four  pounds  twice  a  day  are  readily  de- 
voured, the  digestion  being  excessively  rapid.  If  by  accident 
a  large  fish  sticks  in  the  gullet,  it  has  the  power  of  inflating 
diat  part  to  its  utmost,  and  while  in  that  state,  the  head  and 
nedL  are  shaken  violently,  in  order  to  promote  its  passage* 
Thb  b  a  property  we  never  observed  in  any  otiier  bird,  bu^ 
b  probably  common  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  or  such  as  are 
destitute  of  nasal  apertures.  That  all  birds  have  a  comrau- 
mcatioQ  between  their  lungs,  and  the  cavity  of  their  body 
suToanding  the  viscera,  more  or  less,  b  well  known  ;  but  as 
ttiere  b  no  passage  into  the  asophagtu  but  by  the  mouth,  to 
dfect  thb  inflation,  a  violent  compresaon  of  the  body  be- 
comes necessary  at  the  same  time  the  bill  b  closed,  and  the 
air  b  forced  back  into  tbe  mouth  and  pressed  into  the  gullet. 

Itb  observable  in  the  act  of  fishing,  thb  bitd  always 
carries  tbe  bead  under  wal«*r,  in  order  that  it  may  discover 
its  prey  at  a  greater  distance,  and  with  more  certainty  than 
conldbe  eflfected  by  keeping  its  eyes  above  tbe  surface, 
whidi  b  a^jUated  by  the  air,  and  rendered  unfit  for  visional 
purposes* 

AU 


?  All  fisk^  ^re  tnyariably  tarned  in  the  bill,  so  as  to  present 
t^e  l^ead  foremost;  and  when  an  Eel  (the  most  fayonrite  food) 
is  captured,  and  not  seized  faTOurable  for  gorging,  and  the 
resistance  of  such  slippery  prey  renders  it  impossible  to  be 
turned  in  the  bill,  then  the  fish  is  thrown  up  to  some  distance, 
and  most  dexterously  re-caught  in  a  more  favourable  part,  and 
instantly  swallowed. 

Another  action  seems  al^o  peculiar  to  this  bird,  and  per- 
baps  its  congeners.  That  is  a  most  violent  beating  of  the 
water  i^ith  its  wings,  without  moving  from  the  spot;  and 
e|ich  beating  is  succeeded  by  a  uhake  of  the  wh  ole  body,  and 
TulHiugofall  the  feathers,  at  the  same  time  covering  itself 
with  the  water.  This  singular  action  is;  repeated  ten  or* 
twenty  tim&«  with  small  intervals  of  rest  ;  and  aAerwards 
it  repairs  to  a  tump,  or  some  elevated  place  on  shore,  and 
spreads  or  flaps  its  lyings  till  they  are  dry. 

It  lives  in  perfect  harmony  with  a  Whistling  Swap,  a  B^r« 
nacle  Goose,  various  sorts  of  Ducks,  ^nd  other  occasional 
l|irds,  but  if  it  perceives  a  Qull  with  a  piece  of  fish,  it  in- 
stantly gives  chace  :  if,  however,  the  Gull  has  time  to  swallow 
ity  no  resentment  i§  oflfeted,  the  sight  of  it  created  the  desire 
of  possession,  and  that  desire  ceases  with  its  disappearance. 

If  it  gets  out  it  never  attempts  to  ramble,  but  walking 
direct  to    the    house,    enters  the  first  open   door  without 

deference  to  any  one,  regardless  even  of  a  dog,  and  in  fact 

.    .   .  » 

is  troublesomely  tame. 

There  was  a  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  laic  Leverian 
Museum^  and  Mr.  Bewick  has  described  and  figured  another 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tunstall,  which  he  refers  to  ihe 
Crested  Shag  of  the  British   Zoology^  but  that  cannot  be, 

since  I\Ir.  Pennant's  bird  is  said  to  be  less  than  the  common 

• 

Shag,  and  to  have  nuly  twelve  feathers    in  the  tail,  whereas 

•  •  •  .  •  »  »         ,  '  * 

tikis  bird  has  fourteen, 

Muller 
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Molter  10  liis  Zoologice  Danicw  Prodromus  has  placed 
this  and  some  of  its  congeners  amongst  the  Procellaria^  or 
Petrels;  but  from  those  it  is  so  essentially  different  in  con- 
formation; as  well  as  habits,  as  to  render  them  perfectly  in- 
congruous. We  think,  however,  that  the  Corvorant  and 
Shag,  and  their  strict  affinities,  should  constitute  a  distinct 
genus  from  the  Gannet  and  the  true  Pelicans,  being  as  dif- 
ferent in  many  essentials  of  structure,  as  in  their  habits. 
But  for  further  particulars  we  refer  to  the  article  Gannet. 

CRANE.    Ardea  Grus.    Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  29. 

A  few  years  since,  a  small  flock  appeared  in  the  harvest 
time,  at  Tingwall,  in  Zetland,  one  of  which  was  shot.  They 
were  observed  to  feed  on  com,  a  very  unu&ual  food  for 
such  birds. 

CRES-HAWK.    Vide  Kestrel. 
CROW-CARRION.     Corvus  corone. 
Shaw.  Zool.  vii.  p.  345.    Lath.  Syu.  Sup.  ii.  p.  lOS. 

PUOVINCTIL. 

Miuden-Crow.    Black-nebbed-Crow. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  made  their  neit 
onlLe  Tane,  upon  the  top  of  the  Exchange,  at  Newcastle, 
and  of  course,  was  continually  turning  as  the  wind  directed* 
Mr.  Bewick  states  it  to  be  Rooks  that  made  their  nest  for 
many  years  in  that  singular  situation.  In  many  animals  we 
perceive  a  strong  instinctive  impulse  that  nearly  approaches 
to  reason  ;  if  it  cannot  be  called  reflection,  it  is  a  compound 
instinct,  not  very  remote  from  mental  operaliou.  When  we 
observe  an  animal  eat,  we  consider  it  as  a  simple  mechanical 
action,  originating  from  momentary  impulse,  occasioned  by 
jeusations  of  hunger,  a  stimulus  of  the  organs  of  repletion  to 

support 
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support  vitality,  the  first  law  of  all  ammate  beings.  If  after  an 
animal  has  satisfied  its  bnngery  it  seeks  a  secure  place  wherein, 
to  depofotthe  remainder  for  a  fntnre  demand,  it  seems  to  be 
the  effect  of  some  impression  nearly  allied  to  reflection,  and 
differing  from  the  former^  inasmuch  as  it  l>espeaks  a  fore- 
thought,  an  impression  arising  from  some  motire  power,  dis- 
tinct from  that  occasioned  by  the  stimulus  of  immediate  want* 
But  what  shall  we  call  that  which  directs  such  animals  to  a 
degree  of  discrimination,  in  the  choice  of  a  place  for  the 
better  security  of  their  intended  future  repast  ?  surely,  it  is 
astq)  beyond  instinct,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  limited 
reflection,  because  no  momentary  impulse  exists. 

We  were  naturally  led  into  this  train  of  reflection,  by  ob- 
serving two  Crows  by  the  sea  shore,  busy  in  removing  some 
small  fish  (the  refuse  of  a  fisherman's  net)  from  the  edge  of 
the  flowing  tide,  and  conyeying  them  one  by  one  beyond  the 
usual  flux  of  the  tide,  or  just  above  high  water  mark,  and 
there  deposit  them  under  the  larger  stones  or  broken  rockst 
after  having  most  amply  satisfied  the  immediate  calls  of 
hunger. 

Tlie  Crow,  like  the  Magpie,  is  extremely  garrulous  at  the 
«ght  of  a  fox  or  other  small  quadruped,  and  frequently 
gives  information  to  the  sportsman  of  the  track  of  the  hunted 
animal. 

It  will  strike  at  a  hare  nearly  half  grown,  and  by  repeat- 
edly  buffeting,  make  a  prey  of  the  exhausted  animal.  In  a 
summer  evening's  ramble,  we  observed  one  of  these  birds 
make  repeated  pounces  at  something  in  a  field,  -where  the 
grass  was  nearly  a  foot  high,  and  at  the  same  time  some  ani* 
mal  was  seen  to  erect  itself  upon  the  hind  legs,  and  stoutly 
defend  itself.  After  a  contest  of  some  minutes,  curiosity 
prompted  to  discover  what  the  animal  was,  and  upon  nearer 
approach,  discovered  it  to  be  a  young  hare* 
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A  similar  circuitisiance)  but  of  a  very  different  animal^  'oe» 
cnrred,  in  which  the  Crow  met  wilh  his  match. 

Taking  a  morning's  ride,  several  Crows  were  heard  in  n 
neighbouring  field  to  be  very  clamorous ;  judging  that  thej 
bad  seen  sometliing  that  induced  them  to  give  Ihe  alaroi 
call,  and  assemble  all  their  congeners  within  hearing,  we  rode 
to  the  spot)  where  we  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  a  feal 
of  activltji  and  intrepidity,  that  afforded  inexpressible  delight. 
Many  and  repeated  pounces  were  made  at  some  diminutive 
animal  on  the  ground,  but  what,  the  little  grass  there  was  pre* 
tented  us  from  seeing :  however,  in  a  few  mluuteS)  a  small 
creature  was  observed  to  meet  a  Crow  in  its  descent^  who  had 
been  more  bold  than  the  rest,  and  mado  a  nearer  approach; 
andi  consequent  struggle  ensued  on  the  ground  ;  but  of 
abort  duration.  At  tliis  crisis  wo  approadied^  and  found  thai 
a  WeeselhadseiiedaCrowby  the  neck,  and  had  killed  it^ 
but  ran  from  its  prey,  and  took  shelter  in  a  neighbouring 
hedge  till  we  had  retreated  to  some  distance,  when  the  little 
animal  returned  and  dragged  the  crow  under  corer  of  the 
bushes* 

The  Carrion  Crow  and  the  Rook  are  both  found  as  far 
north  as  Zetlapdi  but  are  only  occasional  visitants.  Tim 
Hooded-crow  is  common  and  stationary,  as  well  as  the 
Raven'* 

CROW-BLACK-NEBBED.    Vide  Crow-Carrion. 
CROW-GREAT-CORBIE.    Vide  Raven. 
CROW-MARKET-JEW.    Vide  Crow-red-legged. 
CROW.MINDEN.    Vide  Crow-carrion. 
CROW-NIOHT.    Vide  Goatsucker. 
CROW-RED-LEGGED.    Corvus  gracuhis. 

Lath*    Syn*    Sup.    ii*   p.  IH.    No.  16.       Bewick  Br. 
Birds,   1*  t.  p.  80*      Shaw.  Zool*  viu  p«  378. 

FROVmCIAL* 
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PROVINCIAt. 

Chauk.    Daw.    Market-jew-crow* 

ts  said  to  be  common  about  all  the  high  rocks  of  the 
southern  latitudes  of  Siberia ;  also  about  Mount  Caucasus,  as 
well  as  the  mountains  of  Persia ;  and  that  in  the  first  year 
the  bill  and  legs  are  black. 

This  circumstance  is  ver^  extraordinary,  and  may  be  at* 
tended  with  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  bird,  since 
the  red  bill  and  legs  attained  the  first  year,  is  with  us  orange 
from  the  nest. 

We  have  had  one  of  these  birds  alire  for  some  years ;  he 
is  extremely  docile,  but  his  mischieyous  qualities,  and  shrill 
notes,  have  occasioned  his  confinement  within  the  walls  of  the 
garden.  His  curiosity  is  beyond  bounds,  never  failing  to  ex« 
amine  any  thing  new  to  him :  if  the  gardener  is  pruning,  he 
examines  the  nail-box,  carries  ofi*  the  nails,  and  scatters  the 
sbreads  about.  Should  a  ladder  be  left  against  the  wall,  he 
instantly  mounts  and  goes  all  round  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
if  hungry,  descends  at  a  convenient  place,  and  immediately 
travels  to  the  kitchen  window,  where  he  makes  an  incessant 
knocking  with  his  bill,  till  he  is.  fed  or  let  in ;  if  the  latter, 
his  first^  endeavour  is  to  get  up  stairs,  and  if  not  interrupted, 
goes  as  high  as  he  can,  and  gets  into  any  room  in  the  attic 
story;  but  his  intention  is  to  get  upon  the  top  of  the  house^ 
for  it  is  the  nature  of  this  bird  to  affect  elevated  situations. 

He  is  excessively  fond  of  being  caressed,  and  would  stand 
quietly  by  the  hour  to  be  smoothed  ;  but  resents  an  affront 
with  violence,  and  effect j,  by  both  bill  and  claws,  and  will 
hold  so  fast  by  the  latter  that  he  is  with  difficulty  disengaged* 

Is  extremely  attached  to  one  lady,  upon  the  back  of 
whose  chair  he  will  sit  for  hours  ;  and  is  particularly  fond 
of  making  one  io  a  party  at  breakfast ;  or  in  a  summer's 
evening  at  the  (ea-table  in  the  shrubbery. 

It  is 
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It  it  remarbble,  that  when  at  liberty,  lie  is  never  obseryed 
to  go  upon  the  grass  by  choice,  and  it  requires  yery  strong 
temptation  to  induce  him  to  step  off  the  grayei. 

His  natural  food  is  evidently  the  smallest  insects,  even  tlie 
minute  species  he  picks  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  walls,  aad 
searches  for  them  in  snnimer  with  great  diligence.  The 
common  grasshopper  is  a  great  dainty,  and  the  fern-chaffer 
ScarabcBus  horticola  is  another  favourite  morsel ;  these 
are  swallowed  whole  ;  but  if  the  great-chnffer  melolontha  be 
given  to  him,  he  places  it  under  one  foot,  pulls  it  to  pieces, 
and  eats  it  by  piecemeal.  Worms  are  wholly  rejected,  but 
Aesh,  raw  or  dressed,  and  bread  he  eats  greedily  ;  and  some« 
times  barley  with  the  pheasants,  and  other  granivorous  birds 
occasionally  turned  into  the  gardens,  and  never  refuses 
bempse^* 

He  seldom  attempts  to  hide  the  remainder  of  a  meal ;  eats 
little  at  a  time,  and  at  certain  times  he  appears  to  regurgitate 
like  ruminating  quadrupedel.  Whether  this  is  a  part  of  his 
last  meal  that  may  be  in  a  reservoir  under  the  tongue  as  in  the 
rook,  or  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  craw,  we  have  not  the 
meansat  present  to  determine  ;  but  the  att  of  regurgitation 
is  marked  by  reiterated  motions  of  the  head,  like  a  bird  that 
has  something  stuck  in  his  bill  and  wanting  to  swallow  it* 
When  full  fed,  and  he  is  offered  food,  it  sometimes  appears  te 
urge  that  motion,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  find  if  more  could  be 
conveniently  taken. 

With  a  very  considerable  share  of  attachment  he  is  naturally 
pugnacious,  and  the  baud  that  the 'moment  before  had 
tendered  him  food  and  caresses,  will  repent  an  attempt  to 
take  him  up.  To  children  be  has  an  utter  aversion,  and 
will  scarcely  suffer  them  to  enter  the  garden.  Even  strangers 
of  any  age  are  challenged  vociferously  ;  he  approaches  all 
with  daring  impudence,  and  so  completely  docs  the  sight  o£ 
strangers  change  his  affections  for  the  time^  that  even  his 

favourites 
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?aTO rites  iscl  best  benefactors  cannot  tooch  hifn  irilli  iinpunity 
is  these  moments  of  evident  displeasure. 

CUCK0W.     Cuculns  canotus. 
Phil.  Trans.  Ixxviii.  p.  219   (Jcnner).     Shaw.  Zool.  Lect. 
i.'t.60.     Bewick  Br.  Birds  i.   U  p.  108.      Lath.  Sjn. 
Siyp.  ii.  p.  133* 

FROVlNCrAL. 

Gowk. 

The  egg  of  this  bird  is  rcry  little  known,  eiren  many  abl« 
ornithologists  hare  mistaken  that  of  some  other  bird  for  it. 
Sepp  has  fallen  into  this  error,  and  has  figured  the  egg  of  the 
Gbatsucker  for  it. 

There  are  some  insects  and  worms  that  appear  to  be  re* 
jected  by  most  birds.  The  Thrush  most  greedily  devours 
the  Ldmax  of  the  Helix  nemoralis,  but  will  not  eat  a  naked 
Limax  ;  this  is  left  for  the  Duck,  w  hich  is  almost  the  only 
bird  that  will  swallow  that  slimy  morsel. 

Few  birds  but  tlie  Titmice  will  deronr  the  larvcB  of  the 
cabbage  Butterflies  ;  and  none  that  we  haye  noticed  make  a 
repast  on  (be  hairy  species  of  caterpillars  but  theCuckow, 
who  is  a  general  devanrer  of  all  kinds  of  Lepidopterous  larvce, 
mqre  especially  the  rough  sort.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  early  remigration  of  tliis  bird  is  the  defect  of  this  fayou- 
rite  food,  the  greater  part  having  by  that  time  enclosed  them, 
selyes  preparatory  to  a  change.  Of  the  many  Cuckows  we 
haye  dissected  in  the  months  of  May  and  June^  the  stomach 
has  always  been  found  to  contain  more  or  less  of  the  hairs  of 
calterpiliars,  and  sometimes  qnite  full  of  them. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  keep  this  bird,  but  it 
rarely  lives  beyond  the  first  winter  ;  and  most  frequently  diet 
ID  tlie  winter  months.  We  have,  however,  known  one  or  two 
instances  of  its  larvivin^  the  frigid  leasoo,  but  never  more 
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than  twelve  moaths ;  nor  could  we  ever  leatn  that  ia  eoofiae* 
ment  it  acquired  its  mature  plumage,  and  vernal  song. 

A  ^oung  Cuckow  was  brought  to  us  in  the  month  of  Ju- 
ly just  as  it  could  fly,  and  by  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
of  a  young  lady,  kept  alive  till  the  fourteenth  of  December* 

It  had  been  two  or  three  times  ill  of  a  dysentery,  but  by 
giving  it  chalk  and  ginger,  in  small  quantities,  was  recovered. 
No  change  in  the  plumage  had  taken  place  when  it  died. 

It  was  extremely  choice  in  its  food,  nothing  appeared  to 
h9  aeceptable  as  a  substitute  for  intects  but  raw  flesh,  and 
it  preferred  beef  to  any  other.  Flies  when  they  could  be 
procured,  were  quite  a  regale,  but  its  most  favourite  repast 
was  any  species  of  hairy  caterpillars.  These  it  seized  with, 
avidity,  shook  them  to  death,  and  softened  them  by  passing 
them  through  the  bill  backward  and  forward  several  times^ 
till  they  were  perfectly  relaxed  and  pliant,  and  then  it  would 
swallow  whole  the  largest  of  the  larvce  of  the  Egger,  or 
Drinker  moths,  Phaloena  quercus  and  potatoria» 

It  b  remarkable  that  for  two  months  after  this  bird  wai 
captured,  it  never  attempted  to  feed  itself  by  pecking,  but 
like a^ nestling  bird,  would  open  its  mouth  to  be  fed  with  raw 
fiesh  from  the  fair  hand  of  its  mistress,  like  one  of  Bruce's 
Abyssinian  chiefs,  gorging  brind  from  the  hand  of  the  ladies 
of  distinction  ;  and  even  to  the  last  moment  preferred  being 
fed  in  that  manner,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  picking 
up  its  fo  )d. 

It  was  always  pugnacious,  which  it  shewed  by  elevating  its 
back,  lifting  its  wings,  and  striking  with  the  bill ;  but  would 
tufier  to  be  handled,  and  caressed  by  the  young  lady,  its 
kind  benefactress,  and  appeared  to.  like  the  warmth  of  her 
band  to  its  feet.  Of  strangers,  it  was  extremely  fearful,  and 
would  flutter  against  the  cage  to  avoid  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  feet  of  the  Cuckow  appear  to  be 
lormed  for  climbing,  like  those  of  the  Woodpecker,  yet  it 
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was  cTident  this  bird  had  no  sach  power,  but  Uie  dispositioM 
of  the  toes  giyesayery  powerful  grasp* 

As  the  young  of  the  Cuckow  differs  so  materially  intht 
first  years  plumage  from  the  adult,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  giv«  a  description  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  Icnow  the  distinction. 

The  irides  are  greyish :  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  plumage 
is  a  mixture  of  dusky-black  and  ferrnginous,  in  transTersc 
bars,  except  the  forehead,  and  a  patch  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  which  (in  this  specimen)  is  white;  and  the  tips  of  the 
scapulars  are  pale  :  the  feathers  of  the  whole  under  parts  are 
sullied- white,  with  distant  transverse  bars  of  dusky-black, 
in  general  each  feather  possesses  two  or  three  bars :  the  sides 
of  the  neck  and  breast  tinged  with  rufous  :  the  lateral  feathers 
of  the  tail,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  quills,  more  or  less  barred 
ii^ith  white :  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  which,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  rump,  are  unusually  long,  dashed  with  cinereous^  and 
slightly  tipped  with  white. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1 806,  a  curious 
story  is  related,  where,  it  is  supposed  that  the  foster  parents 
of  the  young  Cuckow  not  being  capable  of  furnishing  a  suf* 
ficient  supply  of  food,  call  to  their  assistance  the  whole  race 
in  the  neighbourhood.  *^  I  have  seen*'  (says  this  natnral  his- 
torian) **  an  instance  in  this  neighbourhood  of  this  feathered 
<^  monster  being  occasionally  fed  by  upwards  of  twenty 
««  Titlarks.' 

Another  relation  is,  that,  "  forty-eight  Wagtails  were 
'^  frequently  counted  ;  all  employed  in  bringing  food  to  a 
^*  young  Cuckow. 

Extraordinary  Us  is  the  circumstance  of  the  parent  Cue* 
kows  making  no  provision  for  its  offspring ;  yet  the  man^ 
and  repeated  opportunities  we  have  had  of  attending  to  the 
rearing  of  young  Cuckows  by  its  foster  parents  alone,  will 
not  allow  us  to  add  tho  above  phenomenon  to  its  history.    It 
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is  true,  the  Wagtail  and  Titlark  will  frequently  assembte 
about  a  youno;  and  be]ples«f  Cuckow,  but  it  is  to  insult  him 
by  loud  vociferations,  mistaking  him  for  a  Ilawk ;  and  thus 
by  note^  of  alarm,  assemble  all  their  tribe  within  call,  as 
Swallows  do  when  a  bird  of  prey  appears, 

CURLEW-BRASILIAN, 

This  birdy  the  Scolopax  Oaurauna  of  Linnaus,  Numentu$ 
Gaurauna,  Brazilian  Whimbrel  of  Latham,  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
Naturalist's  AfiVctf/Zcrw^  (here  is  a  figure  given,  entitled  Bra- 
silian  Curlew,  which  was  shot  in  Anglesea,  about  the  end  of 
September,  1 806  ;  and  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  coUec? 
tion  of  Miss  Hester  Meyrick,  of  Beaumaris, 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  those  who  first 
examined  the  bird  in  question^  which  perhaps  was  in  a  putrid 
state,  as  wa»  the  case  when  it  came  to  the  hands  of  the  lady 
above  mentioned,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  figure^ 
that  can  warrant  an  ophiion,  that  it  can  possibly  represent 
the  brown  bird  which  the  Brasliian  Whimbrel  is  generally 
described  to  be  ;  nor  has  it  any  of  the  white  markings  on  the 
neck,  and  other  characters  that  distinguish  that  species. 
The  author  of  the  miscellany  very  justly  remarks^  *'  that  it 
f  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  every  naturalist,  that,  except- 
*'  ing  in  the  generic  particular  of  the  naked  i'ront,  this  bird 
^  bears  a  very  striking  general  resemblance,  both  in  size  and 
^<  colour  to  the  Tantalus  igneus  and  Tantalus  Falcineilus^ 
^*  the  former  of  whic|i  has  been  occasionally  observed  in  this 
•*  country.*' 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  ^hat  the  generic  dislinction 
between  the  Ibis  and  Curlew  is  but  obscure  in  some  species, 
for  the  very  small  bare  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  in 
fhe  Tantalus  igneus  might  readily  be  overlooked^  especially 
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»  it  19  of  a  dark  colour,  like  the  surrounding  featliers ;  in 
two  specimens  now  before  us^  it  is  scarcely  obvious  through 
the  glass  of  the  cases.  From  the  description  we  have  bee^ 
favoured  with  from  Miss  Meyrick,  (who  says  that  the  bird 
came  to  her  in  so  putrid  a  state,  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  bare  space  was  not  observable,  and  that  the  hind  toe  was 
long  as  represented  in  the  figure  referred  to)  not  a  doubt 
exists  in  our  mind,  that  it  was  that  variety  of  Tantalus 
igneus  called  the  Green  Ibis,  hereafter  described. 

It  is  remarkable  that  where  characters  were  so  much  want** 
ing  to  designate  the  two  genera  of  Tantalus  and  NumeniuSj 
^for  the  latter  is  certainlj  distinct  from  Scolopax,  though 
blended  by  Linnceus)  that  the  length  and^  situation  of  the  hind 
toe  should  not  have  occurred  ;  Linnceus  himself  overlooked 
this  character,  which  appears  so  materially  to  separate  the 
Tautalusj  from  either  the  NumeniuSj  Scolopax,  or  Tringaj 
M  of  which  have  a  short  hind  toe,  not  situated  at  the  heel  so 
as  to  tread  flat  upon,  but  placed  higher,  and  in  general 
scarcely  bearing  morq  than  the  claw  upon  the  ground,  Ou 
the  contrary,  the  Tantalus  has  a  long  bind  toe  affixed  to  the 
heel;  a  complete  continuation  of  the  foot  for  bearing  on  the 
l^round  its  whole  length,  in  order  to  support  the  body. 

As  a  professor  of  British  Zoology,  we  trust,  {sls  we  arc 
now  writing  professedly  on  the  subject  of  British  birds,)  that 
what  we  have  said  will  be  taken  in  good  part  by  those  who 
may  differ  in  opinion  Avilh  us,  beiug  all  equally  liable  to  error. 
It  is  our  duty  to  discoyer,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  what  really 
belongs  to  the  natural  history  of  the  empire,  and  to  express 
oiir  doubts,  where  such  exist  upou  reasonable  grounds. 

CURLEW-COMMON.     Numenius.    Arquata. 

Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ll.  t. p.  54.  Shaw,  Zoo).  Lect.  1. 1.  77. 
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Whaap^   or  Stock-Whaap. 

There 
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There  are  nol  many  of  the  shore  birds,  or  suc!>  a9  inhabit 
jlhe  margins  of  waters,  bat  what  are  capable  in  some  degree 
of  contending  with  that  element  if  necessity  requires ;  some 
cannot  only  swim  but  dive  ;  a  circumstance  not  on  usual  in 
the  <;ommon  sandpiper.  But  it  must  be  confessed  we  were 
surprised  to  observe  a  domesticated  Curlew  flirt  into  a  pond 
and  swim  across  with  great  ease,  and  by  no  means  as  if 
alarmed.  This  we  baye  repeatedly  observed  when  he  was 
driven,  but  he  never  took  to  the  water  by  choice. 

Itis  reasonable  to  conclude  thajtall  the  waders,  or  such  as 
pick  up  their  sustenance  on  the  borders  of  water,  can,  under 
certain  circumstances  partake  of  the  nature  of  aquatics. 

The  Curlew  in  his  natural  state  is  so  remarkably  shy,  that 
he  is  with  difficulty  approached  ;  but  like  other  birds  wholly 
dependent  for  their  daily  subsistence,  soon  becomes  docile* 
One  that  was  shot  in  the  wing,  was  turned  amopgst  aquatic 
birds,  and  was  at  first  so  extremely  shy,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
be  cramed  with  meat  for  a  day  or  two,  when  he  began  to  eat 
worms;  but  as  this  was  precarious  food,  be  was  tempted  to 
cat  bread  and  milk  like  Ruffs.  To  induce  this  substitution, 
worms  were  put  into  a  mess  of  bread  mixed  with  milk,  and 
it  was  curious  to  observe  how  caudously  he  avoided  the^ 
mixture,  by  carrying  every  worm  to  the  pond,  and  well 
washing  it  previously  to  swallowing.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  this  new  diet  did  not  appear  unpalatable  to  bim, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  week  he  became  partial  to  it,  and 
from  being  exceedingly  poor  and  emaciated,  got  plump  and 
in  high  health* 

lu  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  this  bird  became 
excessively  tame,  and  would  follow  a  person  across  the 
menagerie  for  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  small  fish,  of  which  he  was 
il^emarkably  fond.  But  he  became  almost  omnivorous ;  fisb^ 
water- lizards,  small  frogs,  insects  of  every  kind  that  were  not 
too  large  to  swallow,  and  (in  defect  of  Other  food)  barley 
with  the  duekswas  not  rejected.^  Thii 
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Tills  very  great  favourite  was  at  last  killed  by  a  rat,  (as  it 
was  luspected,)  after  a  short  life  of  two  years  in  contiuemeiil ; 
but  he  had  ill  that  time  fully  satisfied  our  enquiries  into  his 
natural  habits. 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  Snipe,  or 
Woodcock,  and  therefore  can  be  inserted  into  harder  ground, 
and  by  being  slightly  arcuated,  can  sometimes  be  insinuated 
where  a  straight  bill  could  not.  By  thb  useful  instrument  he 
also  defends  himself  witli  courage,  as  we  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  observe  ours  contend  for  food  with  the  Shieidrakes, 
and  even  with  the  common  Gull ;  keeping  his  antagonist  at  a 
distance  by  tiie  length  of  this  weapon. 

Few  of  tiiis  species  breed  in  the  southern  parts  of  England, 
but  we  are  informed  that  upon  the  higher  hills  of  Exmoor, 
jt  usually  appears  in  the  spring,  and  deposits  its  ^gs  amongst 
the  heath* 

CURLEW-PIGMY. 

A  specimen  of  this  very  rare  bird  has  been  shot  in  Eng- 
land w  ithin  these  few  years,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Bullor.ky  the  propriet(»r  of  the  Liverpool  Museum. 

1  his  bird  does  not  appear  to  ha,ve  any  more  claim  to  a    ^ 
place  amongst  the  Curlews,   than  many  others  of  the  genus 
to  which  it  properly  belongs,  for  it  is  most  certainly  a  Tringa 
and  not  a  Num'unus-. 

The  slight  aicuation  of  tlie  bill  had  doubtless  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  the  original  discoverer  of  the  bird 
In  question  ;  but  on  this  account,  no  real  grounds  existed 
for  separating  it  from  tlie  Sandpipers,  which  appear  to  be 
its  true  congeners.  The  Dunlin,  the  Pur  re,  and  the  Purple 
Sandpiper,  all  have  tlieir  bills  slightly  deflected,  and  per- 
haps fully  as  much  us  this  bird,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  that  part.      Wc  might  with  as  much  propriety  place  some 
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€f  die  God  wits  with  ihe  Avoset,  for  a  similar  reason,  that 
their  bills  reflect.  This  bird  should  therefore  be  removed  to 
the  genus  Tringa^  and  in  order  to  prevent  coufusiop,  should 
retain  its  trivial  name  pigmea. 

The  comparative  size  which  was  originally  given  to  this 
bird  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  large,  nor  corresponding  with 
its  superior  weight  to  that  of  a  Lark*  It  is  rather  superior 
in  size  to  either  the  Dunlin,  or  tlie  Purre,  and  approaches  so 
very  nearly  to  the  latter  in  one  change  of  its  plumage,  that 
were  it  not  for  some  triQing  variation,  and  a  little  difference 
in  the  bill  and  legs,  they  might  easily  be  confounded,  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  Ornithologist.  Indeed  so  very  nearly 
do  thesjs  two  birds  approach  each  other,  that,  although  we 
have  no  doubt  of  their  distinction,  it  may  be  useful  to  par- 
ticularize in  what  they  essentially  differ,  in  order  that  this 
species  may  be  identified,  and  prevent  that  confusion  Which 
has  probably  so  long  existed,  and  lead  to  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  a  bird  that  may  be  only  considered  as  rare 
from  its  obscurity,  caused  by  its  great  similarity  to  se  plen- 
tiful a  species  as  the  Purre. 

The  specimen  froyn  which  the  original  description  was 
taken,  and  the  figure  given  in  Mr.  Boys's  Histoi^y  of  Sand* 
ivich,  is  now  befc^re  us.  The  most  obvious  distinction  be« 
tween  it  and  the  Purre,  as  permanefit  characters,  consists  in 
the  superior  slendemess  of  the  bill  and  the  legs,  as  well  as  iii 
the  length  of  the  latter.  A  remarkable  distinction  is  also  ob- 
servable in  the  thigh,  which  in  this,  is  bare  of  feathers  for 
half  an  inch  above  the  knee,  whereas  in  the  Purre,  that 
part  is  clothed  to  very  near  the  knee  joint.  The  plumage  of 
the  head  and  neck  is  more  inclined  to  rufous-brown,  and  the 
breast  is  desthute  of  the  dusky  streaks  on  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers  observable  iq  the  Purre  :  the  belly  and  sidts  are  not 
of  that  pure  white,  and  are  wholly  destitute  of  those  minute 
•poU  so  common  on  the  sides  of  the  Furre :   Uie  feathers  on 
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flie  bacl^and  scapulars  of  this  specimen  of  pigtnea^  are  mar^ 
gided  with  nifous-white  ;  but  as  these  pale  margins  are  fre. 
qnent  in  young  birds,  and  not  in  adults,  it  may  not  be  per- 
manent :  the  lower  part  of  the  rump  and  coverts  <>f  the 
tail  are  immaculate  white  ;  the  tail  is  not  so  cuneiform  as  in 
the  Purre,  although  the  feathers  are  of  a  similar  cinereous 
colour :  in'  the  wings  there  is  scarcely  a  distinction  be« 
twcen  the  two  birds ^  in  their  closed  state. 

CURSORIUS. 

The  Cursorius  is  now  generally  considered  as  distinct  front 
tlie  Plover  genus,  of  which  there  are  but  two  known  species  ; 
the  ciiaracters  are, 

Bill  round,  Incurvated  near  the  end^  and  pointed. 

Mouth  large. 

NostHls  ovate. 

Tongue  sharp. 

(«egs  and  feet  formed  for  running  ;    toes  three,  placej 

forwards  ;  no  back  toe. 

CURSORIUS-EUROPiEUS.    Plover-cream-coloured, 
Oru.  Diet, 

We  arc  assured  by  ]\Ir.  Dickinson,  that  a  specimen  of  this 
very  rare  bird  was  shot  in  North  IVales^  in  the  year  1793, 
by  Mr.  George  Kingstone,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  a 
very  accurate  Ornithologist :  the  bird  was  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Professor  Sibthorp. 

CURWILLET.     Vide  Sanderling. 

DEVILING.    Vide  Swift. 

DIPPER.     Vide  Ouzel-Water. 

DIRTEN.ALLA>f.    Vide  GuIUArctic. 

DIVER-IMB  R.    Colymbus  Imraer 

Great  Ducker  or  Embergoose.    Bewick  lltp.l85t 
Lewer  Imber.    Bewick,  p.  187.  Mr. 
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Mr.  Bewick  not  being  aware  of  the  circumstance  of  ihb 
'Species  varying  so  Hiuch  in  sice,  has  given  the  female  as  a 
distinct  species  under  the  title  of  Lesser  Imber. 

We  have  both  sexes  of  the  Imber  now  before  us,  betweea 
which  there  i«  a  very  material  difference  in  size,  but  little  in 
plumage. 

The  female  is  but  a  trifle  larger  than  the  Lesser  Imber  of 
Bewick,  and  in  the  plumage  well  accords.  This  bird  (in 
excellent  condition;  weighed  four  pounds  ten  ounces ;  length 
two  feet  three  inches,  breadth  three  feet  ten. 

The  male  weighed  six  pounds  eight  ounces ;  length  two 
feet  seven  iuches  and  a  half ;  breadth  four  feet  seven  inches* 
In  pomt  of  colour  of  the  plumage,  there  is  very  littla 
difference,  and  as  they  are  both  recent  and  in  high  feather^ 
^  full  description  of  the  female  will  serve  for  comparisons- 
Bill,  three  inches  and  a  half  long  from  the  apex  to  tht 
gape,  of  a  bluish  grey,  dusky  on  the  ridge  ;  »the  upper  man* 
dible  bending  a  trifle  downwards,  and  longer  than  the  under  ; 
irides  yellowish -hazel ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and 
upper  neck  behind,  cinereous  brown,  but  the  brown  predo. 
minates  most  on  the  latter  ;  sides  of  the  head,  and  sides  of  the 
neck,  white,  minutely  speckled  with  cinereous  brown;  tha 
feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind,  back,  scapulars, 
and  all  the  wing  coverts  except  the  largest  row,  black,  deeply 
bordered  with  cinereous  grey :  rump  the  same,  hut  slightly 
margined :  the  whole  under  parts  from  chin  to  tail  pure  whiie, 
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except  a  few  grey  feathers  about  the  vent :  the  quills  ari3 
^nsky  black,  the  primaries  pale  on  the  inner  web ;  secoii* 
daries  white  ou  the  margin  of  these  webs  quite  to  the  tips, 
the  whole  more  or  less  white  at  the  base:  the  first  row  of 
larger  coverts  similar  to  the  quills,  without  any  white:  the 
tail  consists  of  eighteen  black  feathers,  slightly  tipped  with 
white  :  legs  dusky  on  the  outside,  bluish-grey  within  and  on 
the  edges ;  inner  toes  like  the  inside  of  the  leg^  the  exterior 
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one  eorresponds  in  colour  with  the  outside;  ihe  middle  of  tha 
ircbfl  paler  than  that  part  nearest  the  toes* 

Mr.  Bewick  describes  the  female  Imber  to  be  of  a  dull 
brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and  dull  white  beneath.  Such 
are  probably  young  birds  not  arrived  at  full  pluinage. 

The  Imber  is  by  no  means  a  common  bird  in  the  southern 
parts  of  England. 

The  whole  tribe  are  great  deyoorers  of  Ash,  but  they  are 
Jticapable  of  swallowing  such  as  the  Corvorant  gorges  with 
ease  ;  sprats,  smelts,  atherines,  and  others  of  similar  size,  i( 
takes  in  great  abundance ;  and  they  are  frequently  pbserved 
to  attend  shoals  of  such  fishes.  In  one  specimen  of  tlie  Inibetf 
we  dissected,  there  was  an  abundance  of  spotted  gobieq  in 
the  stomach. 

PIVER.LITTLE.BLACK  and  WHITE.    Vide  Auk-Little. 
DIVER-MAGPIE.     Vide  Smew. 

J)  I VER-RED-TH  RO ATED.     Colymbus  Septentrionalis. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  11.  t.  p.  19^. 

Mr.  Pennant  noticed  the  male  and  female  of  this  species  itt 
Sunderland,  in  the  month  of  July,  (Voyage  to  the  Hebrides.) 

Mr.  Fleming  assures  us  it  breeds  on  the  more  unfrequented  ^ 
lakes  of  Zetland,  and  from  a  circumstance  that  occurred,  some 
doubts   arose   whether  this,   and    ti.e   Black-tltroated-Diver 
might  not  be  the  same  species,  differing  t>nly  in  sex. 

This  gentleman  says  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  "  I  surprised 
the  two  birds  together  on  the  verge  of  a  lake,  while  they 
were  intent  upon  a  youug  unfeathered  bird,  and  shot  the  Red* 
throated. Diver  viiththe  young  bird,  witich  proved  a  female; 
the  other  escaped,  but  1  was  so  tear  that  1  could  not  have 
been  deceived  us  to  the  mark  on  the  throat.'? 

Experience  has  shewn  that  some  birds  vary  in  plumage  go 
much  at  different  seasons,  that  species  have  been  continually 
multiplied  from  this  circumstance  alone ;    but  in  this  instancic 
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we  tre still  inclined  to  believe  these  birds  are  relll^  cligtiticC 
The  Black* throated.  Diver  has  been  described  by  most 
naturalists  as  a  distinct  species,  and  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  noticed  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  arctic  reckons, 
where  they  breed,  and  afterwards  retire.  It  must»  however^ 
be  adroitted<i  that  the  Black-throated-Diver  is  extremely  rare 
on  the  coast  of  Britain,  a  circumstance  that  must  favour  the 
opinion,  that  the  black  on  the  throat  may  vanish  after  the 
breeding  season,  and  be  substituted  by  the  ferruginous  fea- 
thers which  characterizes  the  Red-throated  species.  But  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  the  only  distinguish* 
ingmark,  for  if  we  attend  to  the  descriptions  of  the  two  bjrdi^ 
there  is  a  material  difference  in  other  parts  of  the  plumage* 
It  may,  however,  be  urged,  that,  these  are  as  likely  to  change 
with  the  season  as  the  feathers  on  the  throat.  We  have  given 
these  hints  as  the  result  of  the  observations  of  a  correct 
naturalist,  in  order  to  stimulate  those  who  may  have  the 
means  of  clearly  ascertaining  the  fact,  not  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity. One  of  the  principal  objects  of  enquiry,  appears  to 
be  this:  has  the  Black-throated-Diver  been  observed  ia 
winter  ? 

With  respect  to  the  Red-lhroa  ted -Diver  being  a  distinct 
species  ;  it  has  been  asserted,  that  both  the  sexes  have  the 
red-throat  as  well  in  summer  as  in  winter. 

Whether  by  dissection,  or  by  what  other  means  Mr.  Pennant 
ascertained  the  two  sexes  in  July,  we  are  not  informed,  but 
that  both  sexes  with  the  red  throat  are  obtained  in  winter^ 
we  have  had  ocular  demonstration.  The  male  is  larger  than 
the  other  sex,  the  colours  brighter,  and  the  red  or  ferreginoUl 
mark  on  the  throat  much  larger. 

The  Red-throated  species  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the 
more  southern  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  colder  season* 
but  does  not  appear  to  frequent  fresh  waters  at  that  time  of 
Ibejear. 
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Wbert  anj  ftospicions  have  ansen  fron  penons  of  scleuce, 
grounded  Qpos  obserratioa,  that  caonot  be  opposed  by  hkctf 
it  is  but  fair  to  record  it ;  and  ire  most  ackoowkdge,  thai  the 
Black-tbroated-DiYer  has  oerer  come  to  our  hands  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  few  desiderata 
in  our  museum* 
DIVER-SPECKLED.     Colymbus  Stallatns. 

First  speckled  Direr.     Bewick  11.  t  p.  1S9. 

Second  speckled  Diver.    Bewick  11.  t.  p.  19I. 

An  opportunity  oftered,  in  a  tour  we  made  throogb  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  of  noticing  and  comparing  the  rate  at 
which  this  bird  can  swim,  both  on  the  surface,  and  under 
water. 

As  late  as  the  twentyfourth  of  May,  we  obserred  one  of 
this  species  fishing  in  a  canal,  and  got  Tery  near  him  nnob'« 
serred.  He  did  not  attempt  to  fly,  bnt  instantly  dived,  at 
Which  time  we  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  in  a  walk,  in 
Order  to  discover  which  gained  upon  the  other,  and  soon 
found  that  immersed  he  gained  considerably,  and  did  not  lose 
much  when  upon  the  suzface,  so  that  after  exerting  ourselves 
for  above  half  a  mile,  without  a  prospecc  of  cutting  off  his 
tctreat,  we  were  obliged  to  run  in  order  to  head  him. 

If  we  compute  the  rate  of  walking  for  a  short  dbtance  to 
be  five  miles  an  hour,  the  iwimmiiig  of  this  bird  upon  the 
surface  might  be  about  four  miles  and  a  half,  and  beneath  the 
surface  between  six  and  seven.  The  general  distance  between 
(he  place  of  immersion  and  that  of  emersion,  appeared  to  be 
about  eighty  or  ninety  yards ;  and  as  there  was  neither  current 
nor  wind,  and  the  line  was  quite  straight,  and  the  foot*patb 
good,  it  is  probable  the  computation  is  not  very  incorrect. 

It  is  observable,  that  all  birds,  and  even  quadrupedes,  who 
Ti'side  much  in  water,  arc  aware  of  their  superior  powers  ef 
Vtlocify  beneath  the  surface^  for  they  invariably  dive  when 
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]nirsued  ;  or  when  ever  speed  is  required,  and  onlj  rise  td 
t]i€  surface  for  renewed  respiration. 

DOTTREL.    Charadrius  Morinellus. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds  1. 1.  p.  343.    Rural  Sports  ii.  t.  p.  45dL 

It  should  seem  that  this  bird  has  been  seen  in  some  parts 
4>f  Great  Britain  throughout  the  year,  the  natural  conclusion 
of  which  IS  that  some  actually  breed  with  us  ;  but  no  person 
to  our  knowledge,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  their 
eggs  so  as  to  be  clearly  identified  by  a  competent  judg«. 
It  is  true  a  person  of  credit  who  frequents  the  Mendip  hills 
in  Somersetshire,  declares  that  they  breed  there,  and  that  he 
has  taken  their  eggs.  Young  birds  are  frequently  shot  earl j 
in  September^  upon  those  hills  and  similar  situations,  but  that 
is  no  proof  of  their  breeding  there,  as  the  nestling  plumage 
continues  till  towards  the  following  spring,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  adult,  being  entirely  destitute  of  the  bands  on  the 
breast,  and  the  ferruginous  and  black  on  the  belly. 

Colonel  Thornton  in  his  Sporting  Tour^  p.  104,  says  he 
killed  a  Dottrel  on  a  highland  mountain,  August  the  l6lh» 
and  saw  several  brace» 

The  same  gentleman  informed  us  that  he  saw  Dottrels  in 
pairs,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  but  never  saw  a  young 
bird,  (meaning  a  runner  incapable  of  flighl). 

From  all  accounts  it  is  quite  an  alpine  bird  in  the  breeding  ' 
HKason,  and  probably  breeds  with,  and  may  be  confounded 
with  the  Golden  Plover,  in  the  highland  swamps. 

It  is  very  rare  so  far  west  as  Devonshire,  at  least,  one  only 
bas  come  to  our  nolice  in  many  years  ;  but  prnbably  they  are 
occasionally  upon  the  higher  mountains  of  Dartmoor,  where 
the  Golden  Plover  is  said  to  breed.  We  suspect  this  last 
bird  is  sometimes  mistaken,  in  its  summer  plumage  for  the 
Dottrel,  the  eggs  of  which  may  have  been  taken  on  the 
Mendip  bilb. 

DOTTREL-RING, 
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DOTTREL-RING.    Vide  Plorer-Ring* 
DOVE-ROCK.     Columba  (Enas. 

The  Pigeon  both  in  the  wild  and  domestic  state,  b  cotr-r 
^idered  as  wholly  graotvorous  ;  necessity  however,  compels 
them  to  pluck  the  leaves  of  some  plants  in  the  winter,  when 
i^eds  or  grain  are  not  to  be  obtainied.  This  is  not,  however^ 
the  only  substitute,  for  they  greedily  devour  some  species  of 
testaceous  Limaces^  especially  Helix  virgata,  which  so 
plentifully  inhabits  the  dry  rocky  hills,  contiguous  to  where 
this  bird  breeds  in  its  natural  wild  state. 

This  species  of  Helix  was  so  abundant  with  us,  that  on  th« 
lawa  a  foot  could  not  be  planted  iu  the  summer  without  crush- 
ing a  dozen  or  two*  The  introducifion,  however,  of  Pigeons, 
very  unexpectedly  has  been  the  means  of  nearly  extirpatidg 
ihem»  for  they  not  only  regale  themselves,  but  feed  their 
young  with  thb  tetader  and  nutritious  food,  the  shell  of  whic& 
not  only  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  delicate  stomach  of 
the  infant  race,  but  when  ground  to  a  powder  becomesf  all 
absorbent,  and  corrects  the  acrimonious  quality  of  their  other 
food. 

DUCK-ATTEAL  or  ATTILE.     Vide  Pochard. 
DUCK-CLUCKING.     Vide  Duck-Bimaculated. 
DUCK-COMMON. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  11.  p.  351.     Lin.  Trans.  4.  p.  112.  No. 
17.  t.  13.  f.  10.  (the  Trachea.) 

.  PROVINCIAL. 

Stock-Duck. 

The  bony  labyrinth  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  of  the 

male  of  this  species,  is  an  evident  proof  that  such  a  conforma' 

tion  is  not  given  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  voice  of 

birds,  as  everv  one  knows  the  mallard's  note  is  remarkably 

low,  and  nothing  to  compare  to  that  of  tJie  duck. 

Doctor 
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Doctor  Latham  remarks,  that  the  male  Muscoty  Duck 
will  uot  uufrequciiily  produce  with  the  common  species, 

Obserring  at  a  farm  house  some  Ducks  that  had  the  ap« 
pearaiice  of  beio^  a  mixed  breed  between  these  two  species* 
enquiry  was  made,  and  the  farmer  assured  us  he  had  sc\  ea 
young  ones,  the  sire  of  which  was  of  the  Muscovy  breed  ; 
two  of  these  of  apparent  different  sexes  were  obtained. 

These  hybrid  birds,  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
common  than  to  the  Muscovy  species.  The  bill  has  a  little 
reddish  colotir  at  the  base,  but  there  is  no  bare  space  about 
the  eyes  as  in  the  Muscovy,  nor  has  the  male  the  curled  fea- 
thers in  the  tail  like  the  common  Mallard.  The  size  of  the 
male  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  female ;  the  former  is 
black  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  glossed  with  purple  and  violet ;  the  rest  of  tlie  plumage 
is  white.  The  female  is  quite  white  except  a  single  spot  on 
the  head.  They  have  not  the  note  of  tlie  common  species, 
at  least  the  female  note  is  as  inaudible  as  that  of  the  other  sex. 

The  male  hybrid  is  observed  to  be  frequently  amorous, 
,  both  with  bis  own  mate,  and  with  Ducks  of  the  common 
8ert|  bnt  the  female  never  laid  any  eggs.  We  cannot  pcrceivo 
any  thUig  in  the  appearance  of  the  young  of  other  Ducks 
with  which  the  male  had  congress,  that  proves  them  to  be  the 
fruit  of  such  connexion ;  and  the  Ducks  were  not  debarred 
access  to  males  of  their  own  species.  That  the  male  hybrid 
possesses  a  strong  stimulus  to  love  in  the  spriiig,  is  evident, 
for  the  want  of  other  connexion  induced  him  to  worry  a  fe- 
male Wliistling  Swan  so  mucbs  that  they  were  obliged  to  be 
separated. 

The  Common  Duck,  t^  well  as  other  wild  fowl,  becomes 
scarcer  every  year  in  a  couptry  like  this,  where  ;i<;ti(  ultiirc 
makes  so  leading  a  feature ;  few  comparatively  remain  to 
breed  with  us  since  the  more  extensive  feps  have  been  drained 
and  converted  iato  pasture*    The  great  fenify  tracts  in  Lin- 
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korn  colour :  irides  yellowish.  The  whole  plumage  of  a 
dusky  colour^  mixed  \v\th  ferruginous :  the  head  and  neck 
pale  brown,  more  or  less  dashed  with  ferruginous  aud  dusky 
streaks  :  back,  scapulars,  and  smaller  coyerts  of  the  wings 
du%ky-blark,  each  feather  margined  with  ferrugiuous*brown: 
quills  dusky,  palest  on  the  iunrr  webs  and  points  of  the  sc« 
coudarits:  (but  no  white  band,  or  bar  on  the  wing  as 
usually  described  :)  the  breast  and  whole  under  parts  a  mix- 
ture of  pale  ferruginous  and  dusky  in  small  sBecks  and  streaks : 
the  tail  short,  cuneiform,  and  of  a  du^ky-brown  colour :  legs 
and  foct  duskv-black  :  the  hind  claw  remarkably  hooked. 

The  feathers  on  the  front  project  unusually  on  the  sides 
of  the  bidi  being  on  that  part  an  inch  forwarder  than  on  the 
top,  leaTing  the  bare  bill  only  about  an  inch  iu  length. 

The  excessive  velocity  with  which  some  birds  are  capable 
of  flying,  may  Ini  estimated  by  the  observations  of  Major 
Cartw right  on  the  flight  of  the  Eider  Duck  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  which  he  found  by  repeated  experiment  to  be  niuoty 
Biiles  an  hour. 

If  then  the  Eider  (which  is  bv  no  means  remarkable  for 
swiftness)  is  found  to  pass  over  a  space  equal  to  ninety  niiica 
iu  an  hour,  what  may  be  expected  of  the  Falcon  and  some 
other  birds  ?  But  more  on  this  subject  will  be  found  else- 
where. 

Wc  are  iM  it  is  no  uncommon  circnmsfauce  for  two  fe» 
male  Fider  Ducks  to  lay  in  Ihc  same  nesi,  set  aUtinattly,  ;\uJ 
sometimes  lordlier. 

The  natives  of  Iceland  aud  other  norlhern  counlrios  rob 
the  nests  of  these  binis  several  tinier  ot  the  dowu*  which 
ibey  pluck  from  their  bodies  to  cover  their  ca;js  iu  their  ab- 
sence,  and  thereby  prevent  their  parting  wilh  their  heal, 
during  their  excursion  at  sea  in  search  of  food.  Thus  instinct 
has  taught  these  featliered  philosophers,  that  uo  substance 
^ihio  thdr  reach  could  possibly  haire  answered  tlio  ind  so 
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compkally  ;  for  the  very  light,  elastic,  fibrous  substance  of 
down,  IS  almost  a  non-coDdacter  of  heat,  and  consequently 
prevents  the  ready  dispersion  of  caloric,  which  becomes  en- 
tangled amongst  its  fibres,  and  as  it  were  shuts  the  passages 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
In  the  same  manner  a  heated  ball  or  a  bottle  of  water  corer- 
ed  with  a  blanket,  or  put  into  a  thick  flannel  bag,  may  be 
made  to  retain  its  heat  vastly  longer  than  if  exposed  to  the 
circumambient  air ;  and  if  surrounded  with  eider  down  in 
form  of  a  quilt,  a  still  greater  time  would  elapse  before  its 
temperature  could  assimilate  with  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

Eider  down  (which  is  so  much  used  amongst  the  opulent 
in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  the  northern  world)  has  not  in 
itself  any  additional  heat  (as  is  vulgarly  imagined)  beyond 
other  substances,  for  it  would  equally  preserve  ice  from  thaw- 
ing as  it  would  heated  water,  or  eggs  from  cooling,  upon 
the  ^ole  principle  of  its  being  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric, 
and  consequently  would  cut  off  a  ready  communication  be- 
tween the  ice  and  the  wanner  air. 

Coverings  for  beds,  quilled  or  stuffed  with  eider  down, 
keep  the  body  warm  by  interposing  an  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  animal  heat,  by  shutting  the  avenues  to  the 
colder  air,  which  in  a  friged  climate  so  rapidly  carries  off 
caloric. 

For  a  similar  purpose  are  blankets  used  in  our  more  mo- 
derate climate,  and  the  finer  the  v^ool  of  which  they  are  ma. 
imfactured,  and  the  more  shaggy  they  are,  the  better  will 
they  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended* 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  only  eider  down  is  used  for 
the  purposes  above  mentioned,  it  is  true  all  the  down 
which  is  taken  by  the  natives  of  the  more  northern  regions  is 
sold  for   such,  but  many  others  of  the  Duck  tribe  afford 
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down  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Eider,  but  none  in  such 
great  abundance :  these  however  are  mixed  together  and 
carried  to  market  without  discrimination.  DUCK* 
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DUCK-FERRUGINOUS.    Anas  ferruginea. 

Anas  Nyroca  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  542.  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  869. 
Tufted  Duck,  Var.  A.  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  541.  No.  79. 
Oiitre-lufted  Duck,  Br.  Miscel.  1. 1.  21. 

TiJl  lately  we  never  had  met  with  anj  species  of  Duck 
which  could  be  referred  to  the  ferruginous  originally  des- 
cribed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  and  which  was  without  doubt  a 
ftmale. 

A  specimen  which  we  suspect  is  the  male,  shot  in  the 
north  of  England,  (we  believe  in  the  Humber)  is  now  before 
ns;  a  description  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  figure  which  ac« 
companies  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  Ornilholo- 
gwt. 

Length  about  nineteen  ihches :  bill  rather  long,  and  deep 
at  the  base,  flattish  at  the  point,  and  of  a  dark  lead  colour, 
with  the  nail  black.  Head  and  neck  small,  of  a  dark  ferru« 
ginons :  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind,  back,  scapulars, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  dusky- 
brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  ferruginous :  on  the  chin  is  a 
small  spot  of  dirty  white :  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  before^ 
and  the  whole  breast  chesnut ;  beneath  which  the  body  is 
white  to  the^highs,  which  with  the  part  between  them  as  far 
as  the  vent,  are  brown,  minutely  speckled,  becoming  black 
about  the  vent ;  behind  that,  including  the  under  tail  coverts 
white :  the  feathers  on  the  sides  under  the  wings,  extending 
to  the  thighs,  are  bright  ferruginous:  the  primary  quills  are 
whitish  at  their  base,  dusky  at  the  tips,  and  on  the  outer 
¥f€b8j  becoming  less  so  as  they  approach  the  secondaries,  which 
are  wholly  white  except  the  points,  and  form  a  white  specu« 
lum  on  the  wing  when  closed  :  the  tertials,  and  the  coverts 
hnmediately  impending  the  secondaries,  are  dusky,  bronzed 
with  green :  the  other  darker  parts  of  the  plumage  partake 
more  or  less  of  metalic  lustre    iti  some  points  of  view, 

especially 
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especially  the  scapulars :  the  under  scapulars  are  white  :  the 
tail  is  a  trifle  cuneiform,  consisting  of  fourteen  dusky  brown 
feathers  slightly  tinged  with  ferruginous  :  feet  rather  large^ 
which  with  the  webs  and  legs  are  lead  colour:  the  middle 
toe  rather  longer  than  the  outer  one  :  claws  black. 

The  eyes  appeared  to  have  been  yellow ;  but  the  sex  could 
not  be  ascertained  ;  the  brightness  of  the  plumage  however^ 
should  indicate  the  gender  to  be  masculine. 

We  really  suspect  this  to  be  the  male  of  the  Ferruginous 
Duck  of  the  British  Zoology,  and  copied  from  that  work 
bj  all  succeeding  writers.  It  is  most  certainly  the  Olive, 
tufted  Duck  of  the  Britiih  Miscellany  /  and  we  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Nyroca  of  Gmelin. 

It  must  be  confessed  many  of  the  Duck  tribe  are  still  in 
great  obscurity,  as  it  is  well  known  that  some  species  differ 
so  essentially  in  their  plumage  at  different  ages  and  seasons, 
that  naturalists  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  at  va« 
fiance  with  each  other,  and  occasionally  with  themselves* 
Thus  the  Nyroca  was  originally  considered  by  Doctor 
Latham  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  FuUgulOj  but  in  the 
latter  works  of  that  author  it  is  given  as  a  distinct  species* 

The  description  given  of  var.  A.  of  the  Tufted  Duck  in 
JLaiham^s  Synopsis,  accords  so  nearly  with  this,  that  we  are 
induced  to  consider  it  as  such.  Upon  the  whole^  therefore, 
the  Anas  Ferruginea  and  Nyroca  appear  evidently  one  and 
the  same  species,  the  former  being  of  the  feminine,  the  latter 
the  masculine  gender. 

Doctor  Latham  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  Ferruginea 
is  not  the  female  of  Anas  Dispar^  but  we  trust  he  will  now 
be  inclined  to  accord  with  our  opinion,  and  bring  together 
all  the  syuonyma  of  Nyroca  as  the  male,  and  those  o(  Fetrw 
ginea  as  the  female,  under  the  English  appellation  of  Fcrru* 
guious  Duck. 

DUCK-HARLE, 
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DUCK-HARLR.    Vide  Dimdiver. 
DUCK-LONG.TAILED.    Anas  glaciajis. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii«  t.  p.  363. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Caloo    or   Calaw# 

This  species  very  rarely  TisiU  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  its  autumnal  migration  from  the  arctic  regions 
is  contented  to  winter  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland. 
One  instance  only  (a  female)  has  occurred  to  us  in  the  south, 
and  that  was  shot  in  Devonshire. 

We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Fleming,  that  it  is  common  In 
Zetland  from  October  to  April.  • 

Mr,  Neill  in  his  tour  through  Orkney  and  Shetland,  says 
this  bird  is  called  by  the  whimsical  name  of  coal  and  candU 
lights  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  long  and  plaintive 
winter-call  to  these  words.  This  gentleman  is  quite  sure  that 
the  nanse  of  Caloo  is  given  to  this  bird,  and  not  the  Pintail 
as  stated  in  Dr.  Barry's  History  of  Orkney,  having  received 
stuffed  specimens  from  thence. 

The  female  in  our  possession  has  no  other  resemblance  to 
the  other  sex  than  the  large  oval  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  just  below  the  head,  which  in  this  bird  is  dusky.  Weight 
14  ounces  :  length  15  inches  and  a  half:  iridcs  light  hazel : 
bill  is  bluish,  with  the  ridge  and  nail  black :  the  forehead  is 
dusky,  spreading  as  it  passes  backwards  On  the  crown  and 
back  of  the  head  :  the  sides  of  the  head  before  the  eyes, 
light  brown,  growing  paler  about  the  eyes,  and  becoming 
white  in  an  angle  nearly  an  inch  behind  each  eye  ;  beneath 
the  white  is  a  large  oval  patch  of  dusky  ;  under  this  is  a  patch 
of  white :  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  front,  from 
the  chin  downward  grey-brown,  darkest  above  and  on  the 
chin :  the  back  of  the  neck  below  the  lateral  white  spot  is 
dusky-brown,  becoming  dusky-black  on  the  back,  and  rump, 
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slightly  glossed  with  purple:  the  scapulars  are  pale  brown, 
with  the  margin  of  some  of  the  feathers  cinereous :  the  coyerts 
of  the  wings  dusky-black :  primary  quills  the  same :  secon- 
daries tinged  with  ferruginous,  which  increases  on  the  tertials, 
and  glossed  with  purple :  the  feathers  on  the  wings  beneath 
are  dusky  :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  below  the  lateral  white 
patch  is  dusky. brown/  shaded  to  a  grey,  mixed  with  pale 
ferruginous.brown  on  the  upper  part,  and  sides  of  the  breast : 
the  lower  breast,  belly.  Tent,  and  under  tail  coverts  white : 
the  tail  is  cuneiform  cbnsistinj^  of  fourteen  dusky-brown 
feathers,  the  outer  ones  lightest  and  edged  with  white ;  the 
colour  of  these  feathers  beneath  is  cinereous  :  legs  and  toes 
blueish-grey ;  the  webs  and  tlfe  feet  beneath  dusky, 

CUCK.OLIVE-TUFTED.    Vide  Duck-ferruginous. 
DUCK-riN FAIL.     Anas  acuta. 

Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  354.     Lin.  Trans,  ir.  p.  110.  t.  13, 
f.  6.  (Trachea.) — Bewick  Bn  Birds,  ii,  t,  p.  360* 

PROVINCIAL. 

Winler-Duck. 

"By  the  kind  assistance  of  a  nobleman  who  did  us  the  ho- 
nor to  present  us  with  some  aquatic  birds  taken  in  his  decoy, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  some  most  important  facts 
in  the  history  of  this  species. 

The  males  which  have  been  domesticated  for  several  years, 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  they  moult  twice  in 
the  year,  assuming  at  one  period  a  yery  near  resemblance  to 
the  female,  which  at  other  times  is  known  to  be  so  extremely 
dissimilar. 

In  tlie  month  of  June,  or  beginning,  of  Jiily,  these  birds 
commenced  their  change  of  plumage,  and  by  degrees,  after 
maiiing  a  singular  mottled  appearance,  especially  on  ^he  part 
of  the  body  which  was  white  beforci  became  by  the  first 
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week  in  August,  entirelj  of  a  brown  colour.  The  beanli^ 
ful  bronze  on  the  head*  the  white  streak  on  each  side  of  the 
neckband  all  the  white  beneath,  as  well  as  the  elegant  scapa- 
lars,  had  all  entirely  vanished,  and  to  all  appearance  a  sexnm 
metamorphose  had  taken  place.  But  this  change  was  of 
short  duration,  for  about  the  latter  end  of  S^tember,  one  at 
the  males  b^an  to  reassume  the  masculine  attire ;  the  white 
on  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  streaks  on  the  neck  and  sca« 
pulars,  and  some  bronze  on  the  head  were  evident,  and  by 
the  middle  of  October  thb  bird  was  again  in  full  plumage. 

The  other  had  then  only  began  to  change,  and  did  not 
become  perfect  till  the  middle  of  November. 

That  snch  change  is  not  the  effect  of  confinement  is  evideOl 
from  their  excellent  health,  and  having  the  range  of  a  pond 
fenced  off  with  some  land  attached  to  it  that  is  planted  with 
shrubs  and  trees.  But  to  clearly  decide  that  such  a  change  ac« 
tually  takes  place  in  a  perfect  state  of  nature,  a  friend  to  whom 
we  are  under  many  obligations  for  ornithological  assistance, 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Holdsworth>)  shot  a  male  Pintail  in  the  month  of 
December,  that  had  not  coropleated  his  perfect  male  plumage* 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  Pintail  after  he  had 
thrown  off  the  masculifle  plumage;  taken  on  the  19th  of 
August. 

Bill  as  usual :  top  of  the  head,  and  from  thence  down  the 
back  of  the  neck,  dusky  and  pale  ferruginous,  intermixed  ia 
minute  streaks,  paler  on  the  forehead  ;  sides  of  the  head  and 
throat  brown,  with  minute  dusky  specks  tinged  with  ferrugi« 
nous  ;  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  brown,  with  du^y-black 
spots*  which  are  minute  on  the  upper  part,  l>ecoming  larger 
by  degrees  downwards,  where  they  are  also  more  distinct : 
the  breast  and  belly  very  pale  brcmn,  with  more  dbtant  dusky 
spots :  the  back,  and  scapulars,  dusky-black,  with  pale  mar* 
gins,  each  feather  having  a  transverse  bar  of  white  near  the 
tip ;  the  longer  scapulars  are  only  margined  with  rufous* 

white 
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t?bste,  and  some  are  powdered  witli  white :  the  rump,  like  the 
back^  but  these  feathers  gradually  lose  the  white  bar  as  they 
approach  the  tail,  so  that  tiie  tail-coverts  are  only  margined 
.  with  white  :  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  body  being  largc» 
bare  broad  mhrgins,  with  the  middle  dusky.black,  in  which  Is 
either  a  ferruginous^white  bar,  or  two  spots,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  shaft :  the  prime  quills  dusky-grey  as  usual ;  the  spe« 
culum  changeable  green^  or  copper,  tipped  with  white,  a 
violet  bar  diyiding  the  green  from  the  white :  the  first  terlial 
is  brown  on  the  inner  web,  grey  on  the  outer  near  the  shaft, 
and  a  broad  margin  of  violet ;  the  rest  of  the  tcrtials  are 
brown  dashed  with,  cinereous,  black  near  the  shafts :  the  co« 
Tens  of  the  wings  plain  dark  cinereous,  the  largest  series 
tipped  with  bay :  the  tail  consists  of  sixteen  dusky  feathers 
dashed  with  cinereous,  gradually  becoming  darker  towards 
the  middle  feathers,  which  rather  exceed  the  next  in  length, 
making  the  tail  regularly  cuneiform  :  vent,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  rufous-white,  with  distant  black  spots. 

This  double  moulting  in  so  short  a  time,  peculiar  to  soma 
species  of  birds,  is  a  most  curious  and  extraordinary  circunu 
stance  that  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all  human  reasoning. 

That  some  birds  should  change  their  plumage  with  the  sea- 
sou  is  evidently  a  gift  of  nature  to  accommodate  their  colour 
to  their  habits,  as  in  the  Ptarmigan  that  changes  his  mottled 
plumage  in  the  autumn  for  that  of  white,  in  order  that  he  may 
rest  secure  upon  the  bosom  of  the  snow  during  uinter.  But 
there  is  no  such  evident  reason  for  a  double  change  in  the 
short  space  of  two  or  three  months  in  the  same  season.  The 
fact  however  now  established  will  doubtless  lead  to  discovery. 
It  accounts  for  the  lled-brcastcd  Shovcler  being  only  the 
common  Blue-winged  species,  in  the  intermediate  change  of 
pluni'ttge  ;  and  it  is  probable  all  the  males  of  that  9i)rcies 
would  bu  found  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  or  beginning  oi 
the  autumn  to  assume  more  or  less  the  fcmule  attire^  with 
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that  rafous  tinge  which  has  occasioned  its  being  considered  a 
distinct  species.  A  iboveier  of  this  description  now  in  our 
museum  was  shot  in  August,    fide  Shoveler. 

The  Pintail  has  bred  in  confinement :  and  Lord  Stanley  in« 
forms  us  he  has  a  hybrid  brood  between  the  female  Pinlail, 
and  a  male  Wig  eon.     Tide  Wigeon. 

The  male  Pintails  in  our  menagerie,  for  want  of  the  othfer 
sex,  shewed  inclination  to  pair  with  a  female  Scaup^  till  by 
accident  she  made  her  escape,  and  since  that  we  were  surprised 
to  obserre  these  birds  court  a  Bernacle  Goose^  a  bird  so  much 
larger* 

One  also  paired  with  a  tame  duck,  but  which  appeared  too 
large  for  a  union ;  more  than  twenty  eggs  which  the  Duck 
laid  (part  of  which  she  sat  on,  and  the  rest  put  under  a  heni) 
evidently  were  not  fecundated. 

The  notes  of  the  Pintail  are  extremely  soft  and  inward ;  the 
courting  note  is  always  attended  with  a  jerk  of  the  head ;  the 
other  greatly  resembles  that  of  a  very  young  kitten 

In  the  spring  the  male  Pintail  indicates  his  softer  passioni 
by  suddenly  rising  his  body  upright  in  the  water,  -and  bringing 
his  bill  close  to  his  breast,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  soft 
note.  This  gesticulation  is  frequently  followed  by  a  singular- 
jerk  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  whifh  in  turn  ii 
thrown  up  above  the  water. 

DUCK-SCAUP.     Anas  Marila 

Anas  frsenata  MujS.  Carls,  fasc.  ii.  t.  38.  (female) 

Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  351. — Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  128  t.  14 
f.  3.  4  (trachea).— Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii  t.  p.  33^. 

\Vhite*faced  Duck.  Br.  Miscel.  ii.  p.  5.  t.  62. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Spoon-bill  Duck, 

In  the  former  part  of  this  work  we  bad  fallen  mto  the  same 
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error  with  many  more  enlightened  naiuralistsi  hiving  stated 
that  the  female  was  not  distinguishable  by  its  plumage  from 
the  male ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  dissimilarity  is  so  great  as 
to  have  caused  the  female  to  be  considered  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. As  such  it  has  been  figured  in  the  British  Miscellany, 
voder  the  title  above  referred  to. 

Dr.  Latham^  in  his  second  Supplement  to  the  General St/- 
fiop5t>,-describes  the  female  to  differ  in  having  the  head  daik- 
brown»  and  at. the  base  of  the  bill  a  band  of  white  nearly  half 
an  inch  broad,  passing  quite  round  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and 
throat.  Mr.  Tunstal  and  Mr.  Boys  were  both  of  the  same 
opinion. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  Sussex  birds  given  by  Mr*  Markwick 
in  the  Fourth  Vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  So" 
ciely  we  find  the  following  correct  ebservation,  under  the  ar* 
tide  Scaup  Duck  :-^'' On  the  27th  of  January,  1795,  my 
**  servant,  in  company  with  another  person,  fired  amongst  a 
^*  flock  of  these  birds  consisting  of  nearly  an  hundred :  he 
^'  brought  me  a  male  and  female ;  the  latter  proved  to  be  the 
*^  Afids  frcenata  of  Dr,  Sparman's  Museum  Carlsonianum/' 

In  confirmation  of  such  opinions,  we  have  been  fortunate 
within  a  few  years  in  obtaining  four  or  five  specimens  of  this 
White-fronted  Duck,  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Anstice, 
of  Bridgewater,  three  of  which  were  sent  to  us  alive ;  one  of 
these  now  living,  has  been  six  years  in  the  menagerie.  From 
the  same  quarter  a  live  male  Scaup  has  been  made  the  com- 
panion of  the  former  for  two  years,  a  circumstance  that  en* 
ables  us  most  clearly  to  decide  that  they  are  without  doubt 
both  the  same  species,  differing  only  in  sex. 

Tiieir  manners  are  similar,  as  well  as  the  conformation  of 
the  several  external  parts,  bill,  legs,  colour  of  the  eyes,  and 
aumber  of  the  tail-feathers.  They  associate  together  apart 
from  all  others,  make  the  same  grunting  noise,  and  both  have 
the  same  singular  toss  of  the  head  attended  with  an  opening 
of  the  bill,  which  in  the  spring  is  continued  fur  a  considerable 
time  while  swimming,  and  sporting  on  the  water.  This 
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This  singalar  gesture  would  be  sufficient  to  identify  Iha 
species  were  all  other  distinctions  wanting. 

During  the  summer  months,  when  the  larvas  of  Tarioas 
insects  are  to  be  found  m  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
these  birds  are  coutiniudly  diving ;  but  they  are  perfectly 
contented  mth  barley,  and  are  become  so  tame  as  to  come  to 
the  edge  of  tlie  water  for  a  bit  of  bread.  Of  all  the  aquatic 
birds  we  have  had,  that  have  been  taken  alive  from  their  U8« 
tural  wild  habits,  none  have  appeared  so  familiar  as  the 
Scaup ;  and  after  feeding  a  few  days  with  bread  soaked  in 
water,  they  take  to  eating  barley  freely. 

This  species  is  never  taken  in  a  decoy,  and  rarely  obsenred 
upon  fresh  water,  except  where  large  rivers  disembogue  into 
the  sea ;  or  in  lakes  close  to  the  sea. 

Ihe  manner  in  which  our  specimens  were  taken  was  acci- 
dentally thus.  On  some  parts  of  our  flat  coast  where  the  tide 
recedes  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  fishermen  place  their 
nets  in  a  semicircular  form  at  low  water,  so  that  on  the  return 
at  the  water  at  the  next  ebb,  all  the  fishes  within  the  vortex  of 
the  net  are  cut  off,  and  with  them  sometimes  a  Scaup,  or  a 
Scoter.  These  birds  finding  some  resistance,  attempt  to 
avoid  the  obstacle  by  diving,  and  by  such  continued  efforts, 

* 

are  at  last  incapable  of  flying,  and  are  easily  taken  alive,  ex- 
cept they  get  entangled  in  the  net  under  water,  and  are 
drowned^  which  sometimes  happens. 

We  shall  now  record  a  minute  description  of  the  female 
Scaup,  and  rectify  a  mistiike  we  had  fallen  into  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Scaup  has  sixteen 
feathers  in  the  tail.  This  circumstance  has  since  been  at* 
tended  to  in  both  sexes,  and  ascertained  to  possess  only 
innrteen. 

In  point  of  size  the  female  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  male. 
The  weight  of  the  one  under  examination  is  twenty  one 
ounces ;  length  eighteen  inches  and  a  halft    The  bill  like  that 
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of  the  male  \^  tery  broad,  a  trifle  dilating  at  the  end,  and  from 
beiVlg  considerably  compressed ,  appears  to  reflect  a  little 9 
and  is  of  a  dusky  lead-colour,  punctured  round  the  nail, 
which  last  is  black :  irides  bright  yellow  :  the  head  is  large 
and  well  clothed  with  chocolate-brown  feathers,  those  on  the 
crown  longest  \  round  the  base  of  the  bill  is  a  band  of  yel- 
lowish-wl^ite,  occupying  the  space  of  half  an  inch  next  to  the 
upper  mandible,  decreasing  from  thence  to  the  chin :  the  neck 
is  brown :  breast  the  same,  tinged  with  tawny  :  upper  part  of 
the  back  dusky,  the  ends  of  the  feathers  greyish  :  the  lower 
back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  dusky-black,  tinged  with 
changeable  green  :  scapulars  the  same,  minutely  speckled 
vith  grey,  and  mixed  with  some  plain  dark  brown  feathers : 
the  four  first  prime  quills  dusky.black,  the  others  becoming 
grey  on  their  outer  webs  ;  the  ten  secondaries  are  white,  with 
dusky  tips  ;  the  next  is  black,  speckled  with  white  near  the 
shaft:  the  tertials  are  plain  dusky-black,  slightly  bronzed: 
belly  dirty  white  :  sides  inclining  to  brown,  darker  over  the 
thighs :  between  the  legs,  and  from  thence  to  the  tail,  mottled 
with  pale  yellowish-brown,  the  feathers  behind  the  vent  finely 
barred  with  the  same  colour  :  the  tail,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
rump  contiguous  dusky-brown,  the  former  rather  short  and 
rounded  :  legs  and  toes  dusky-lead  colour,  the  webs  darkest. 

We  have  observed  that  the  females  become  ranch  more 
powdered  with  grey  on  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts, 
with  age. 

One  very  fine  specimen,  much  larger  than  the  above,  vvhich 
was  captured  in  the  month  of  May,  had  the  head  and  neck 
verv  full  of  feathers  of  a  fine  chocolate-brown:  the  breast 
and  round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind,  of  a  tiue  oliva- 
ceous-bt  own ;  and  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  much 
darker  than  the  rest. 

This  bird  which  came  alive  to  us  did  not  appear  in  health, 

|in<l  had  large  swelliugs  on  the  joints  of  some  of  the  toes,  so 

that 
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tliat  It  could  scarcely  walk  ;  indeed  at  best  this  specie!  is  ill 
C4lcu1ated  for  pedestrian  excursions.  After  lingering  a  few 
days  it  died  ;  and  upon  dissection  the  ova  were  found  io  be 
numerous,  but  not  much  dilated. 

The  cause  of  death  appeared  to  be  in  the  lungs,  and  io  the 
membrane  that  separates  them  from  the  other  viscera;  thif 
last  was  much  thickened,  and  all  the  cavity  within  was  ca* 
vercd  with  mucor  or  blue  mould. 

It  is  a  most  curious  circuipslance  to  find  this  vegetabia 

production  growing  within  a  living  animal,  and  shewtf  that 

where  air  is   pcrviouSi  mould  will  be  found  to  obtain,   if  it 

meets  witii  sufhcient  moisture^  and  a  place  congenial  to  vege- 

talion.     Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  part  on  which  this  Tegetabla 

was  growing  was  decayed,  and  had  no  longer  in  itself  a  liviog 

principle;  the  dead  part  therefore  became  the  proper  pabulom 

•f  the  invihible  seeds  of  the  mucor  transmitted  by  the  air  in 

respiration ;  and  thus  nature  carries  on  all  her  works  injjntita* 

bly  under  every  possible  variation  of  circumstance^   It  would 

indeed  be  impossible  for    such  to  vegetate  on  a  living  body^ 

beingincompatible  with  vitality,  and  we  may  be  assured  tbac 

decay  must  take  place  before  this  minute  vegetable  can  make 

a  lodgement  to  aid  in  the  great  change  of  decomposition.  Eveo 

with  inanimate  bodies  the  appearance  of  mould  or  any  specief 

of  Fungi  is  a  sure  presage  of  partial  decay  and  decomposition* 

DUCK-TUFTLD, 

Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  355. — Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  117# 

Many  of  this  species  are  shot  in  fresh  water,  but  it  if  to9 
great  a  diver  to  be  taken  in  the  decoy. 

It  is  sometimes  destitute  of  the  tuft  or  pendant  crest,  and 
in  that  case  has  been  made  distinct. 

Is  frequently  shot  on  Slapton  Ley  in  South  Devon,  a  large 

piece  of  water  close  to  the  sea^  and  is  by  the  natives  called 

)31ack.Wigeon, 

la 
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la  the  month  of  December,  wliea  the  aquatic  testaceous 
Jjimaccs  hare  retreated  under  the  mud  in  the  deep,  we  have 
found  this  bird  with  its  craw  full  of  Helix  puiris. 

pUCK-VELVET. 

Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  350.— Lin.  Trans,  i?,  p.  liP*  1. 15. 
f.  S— 7.  (Trachea). 

PROTIWCTAt. 

Double-Scoter.    Great-Black.Duck* 

PUCK-WBITE-FACED,  or  WHITE-FRONTED,    vide 

Duck-Scaup,  (female) 
DUCK-WHITE-THROATKD. 

In  the  Second  Vol.  of  the  British  Zoology^  Table  98,  a 
figure  is  given  of  a  bl^ck  Duck,  with  the  forehead,  round  the 
base  of  the  bill,  the  throat,  and  part  of  the  neck  before  white  ; 
to  which  the  above  title  is  prefixed  without  any  description  or 
referfence  whatever.  We  are  however  inclined  to  think  it  is 
a  variety  of  tlie  Scoter,  having  seen  a  female  of  that  species 
with  a  whitish  throat.    Vide  Scoter.    - 

DUCK-WINTER,  vide  Duck.Pinlail. 
DUN.CUR,  vide  Pochard. 
DUN-DIVER.     Mergus  Castor. 

Nothing  has  perplexed  us  more  than  the  discrepancy  of 
opinion  concerning  some  of  the  Mergansers ;  nor  can  we 
after  so  many  years  indefatigable  search  for  the  truth,  offer 
HHy  thing  satisfactory  from  personal  observation  ;  but  we  are 
induced  to  continue  in  our  former  opinion,  that  the  Dun^diver 
and  Goosander  are  really  distinct,  not  having  heard  any 
thing  adduced  to  alter  that  opinion.  If  indeed  wc  are  to 
rely  on  the  transactions  of  public  bodies,  we  may  produce  the 
Berlin  Transaetions  as  an  evidence  of  the  fad.     In  the 

fourth 
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fourth  ^.  of  that  work,  tab.  18,  fig.  Sy  is  a  representalioa 
9i the  trachea  of  the  Goosander :  and  in  the  third  toI.  tab.  7 
fig.  5,  is  giTen  the  /r«dM  of  the  DundiTer.     The  difference 
between  these  in  structure  is  so  material,  that  they  cannot 
possibly  balong  to  the  same  spectet  • 

These  not  only  differ  in  the  iKmy  labjfnnth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trmckeoy  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  Goosander  has  two 
enlargements  about  the  middle ;  whereas  only  one  enlarge* 
ment  belongs  to  the  Dundirer. 

This  shoold  seem  to  clear  up  all  doubts  upon  the  subject^ 
especially  as  the  birds  in  question  cannot  well  have  been  con« 
founded  with  any  other  species. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  other  naturalists  that  birds  in  the 
plumage  of  the  Dundiver  have  upon  dissection  possessed  a 
labyrinth ;  a  conformation  peculiar  to  the  masculine  gender; 
but  they  have  not  been  particular  in  noticing  the  distinction 
between  it  and  that  of  the  Goosander,  if  such  existed.  In  fact 
anch  male  Dundivers  have  been  generally  considered  as  birds 
immature  in  plumage,  and  were  voung  Goosanders,  wanting 
enly  age  to  perfect  them ;  and  probably  with  that  preexisting 
opinion,  proper  attention  to  the  enlargements  in  the  middle 
of  the  trachea  was  neglected,  and  the  labyrinth  only  attended 
to;  and  as  the  difference  in  that  part  might  not  be  apparent 
but  by  comparison,  these  birds  may  have  been  frequently 
overiooked. 

With  us,  eipecially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kiuj^dom 
these  birds  are  so  extremely  rare  that  we  never  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  dissect  a  Goosander ;  and  never  more  than 
two  Dundivers ;  both  of  which  were  females,  and  their  trach^m 
similar,  being  small  and  flaitisbj  without  au  enlargement  of 
any  kind. 

From  the  authority  before  referred  to,  wo  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  Goosander  has  two  tracheal  swelliugi,  and  that  a  bird 
at  least  similar  to  the  Dundiver,  has  but  one  such  eidargemenf, 

s  the 
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the  evident  distinction  of  the  male  sex.  We  have  therefore  to 
learn  what  are  the  females  to  these.  Has  any  Goosander  upon 
dissection  proved  a  female,  or  been  fonnd  destitute  of  the 
singular  tracheal  conformation  i  Or  has  any  Dundiver  been 
observed  to  possess  two  tracheal  enlargements  ?  These  are 
points  in  qnestion^  for  though  both  sexes  of  the  Dundiver 
have  been  noticed,  as  we  are  told^  no  such  occurrence  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  Goosander.  Admitting  there- 
fore that  both  sexes  of  the  Dundiver  are  similar,  and  continue 
«o  at  all  ages,  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  female  of  the 
Goosander ;  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  our 
northern  scientific  friends,  a  strict  attention  to  this  subject* 

In  the  Eighth  Vol.  of  the  TVansactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  Mr.  Siramonds  has  attempted  to  prove  these  birds 
to  be  of  the  same  species  \  but  much  more  is  wanting  to 
convince  the  critical  Ornithologist  and  fix  his  wavering  opinion* 
But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  this  subject  under 
Goosander. 

It  is,  we  admit,  very  possible  that  an  error  in  our  notes 
may  have  occurred ;  but  we  thought  that  every  possible  care 
had  been  taken  in  counting  and  noting  the  nnmber  of  feathers 
in  the  tail  of  the  only  Dundiver  we  ever  had  the  means  of 
examining  fresh,  previously  to  the  publication  of  the  former 
part  of  this  work.  But  as  Mr.  Simmonds  remarks  that  two 
specimens  of  both  these  birds  now  in  Edinburgh,  have  each 
eighteen  feathers  in  the  tail ;  and  as  we  have  since  had  a 
specimen  of  the  Dundiver  with  a  similar  number,  we  conceive 
we  had  been  deceived. 

a 

It  should  be  remarked  that  in  all  the  Dundivers  we  have 
hitherto  examined,  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  on  the  back  are 
black :  six  of  the  secondary  quills,  and  their  greater  coverts, 
nearly  wholly  white ;  and  it  appears  that  these  are  at  first  of 
a  fine  buff  colour,  for  in  one  wing  of  a  specimen  now  before 
us,  two  of  these  quills^  which  are  only  three  parts  grown,  are 

of 
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of  that  colour :  some  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  Ipwer  neck, 
and  body,  are  tipped  with  buiT.  The  fact  is^  that  newly 
moalted  birds  have  all  the  light  parts  buff«  but  that  colour 
toon  fades  and  becomes  white  :  the  throat  and  chin  of  thb  is 
ferrugino  us- white . 

Whether  the  Dundiver  feeds  in  preference  on  any  particular 
species  of  fish  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  the 
bill  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  hold  securely  the«uiost 
slippery  of  the  finny  tribe. 

The  upper  mandible  b  furnished  with  four  series  of  teeth, 
or  processes,  inclining  backwards,-  two  rows  on  each  side  the 
whole  length  of  the  bill,  except  close  to  the  tip,  and  here  the 
upper  mandible  is  much  hooked,  and  falls  over  the  point  of 
the  lower,  and  is  armed  with  a  strong  nail,  greatly  contri« 
bnting  to  the  security  of  its  prey*  The  outer  series  of  teeth 
in  the  upper  mandible  on  each  side,  consists  of  about  thirty* 
In  the  lower  mandible  there  is  only  one  series  on  each  side^ 
consisting  of  about  forty  ;  these,  when  the  bill  is  closed,  lock 
in  between  the  double  series  in  the  upper  mandible. 

DUNLIN.  Tringa  alpina 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  117. 

We  have  had  specimens  of  this  bird  weighing  an  ounce 
and  a  half. 

One  shot  on  the  Eighth  of  August  had  nearly  the  whole 
under  parts  black  from  the  neck.  Another  killed  the  third 
of  October  had  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars 

■ 

chiefly  cinereous,  with  dusky  on  the  shafts,  intermixed  with 
a  few  black  feathers  slightly  margined  with  rufous :  the  head 
and  neck  pale,  streaked  with  brown,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
the  usual  rufous:  the  breast  and  belly  having  some  black 
f  f)Ots  betrayed  the  species,  but  the  spots  were  small  and  not 
confluent :  the  tail  as  usual. 

F  ^  The 
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The  former  of  the^e  is  evidently  an  old  bird  ;  the  latter  t 
young  one,  evinced  by  the  mottled  appearance ;  changing 
from  the  cinereous  nestling  feathers,  to  the  dark  adult 
plumage* 

A  specimen  shot  in  July  vras  extremely  rufous  on  all  the 
upper  parts,  especially  on  the  head  and  neck. 

From  the  appearance  of  these  birds  at  difi\:rent  seasons,  it 
should  seem,  that  their  first  feathers  which  are  pale,  and 
mixed  with  cinereous,  change,  and  are  supplied  before  Christ, 
mas  by  those  dark  ones  which  constitute  maturity ;  after 
vihlch  as  the  summer  advances,  the  rufous  becomes  conspi- 
cuous ;  but  this  last  is  not  effected  by  change  of  feather,  but 
the  colour  is  turned  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun  and  weather, 
a  circumstatice  not  uncommon  towards  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  when  even  the  quills  of  some  dark  birds,  lose  their 
original  black  or  brown,  and  become  tawny. 

Mr.  Simmonds  says  (Linnean  Transactions^  vol.  8.  p.  250) • 
^^  that  the  nest  is  composed  of  dried  tufts  of  J  uncus  squar^ 
rosus,  and  the  eggs  four,  smoky-white,  irregularly  marked 
with  light  and  darker-brown  blotches,,  rather  more  distant 
and  paler  at  the  smaller  end. 

Breeds  in  company  with  Charadrius  hiaticula  and  Tringa 
Vantillusp  in  the  islands  of  South  Ronaldsha  and  Sanda,  and 
at  Loch  Strathbey,near  Frazerburgh,  Aberdeenshire. 

DUNTUR,  or  Dunter-Duck,  vide  Duck.Eider. 

EAGLE-CINEREOUS.    Falco  albicilla 
Lath.  Syn,  Sup.  ii.  p.  18. 
Shaw.  Gen.  Zool.  vii.  p.  79* 

We  refer  to  the  second  Supplement  to  che  General  Synop^ 
sis  with  some  doubt,  for  what  Doctor  Laihuii)  has  con- 
sidered as  a  variety  of  this  species^  inhabiting  New  Holland. 

Tht 


The  bill  anil  legs  black,  general  colour  of  the  plaomge 
deep  browo^  but  the  under  parts  are  much  paler,  and  the 
wings  much  darker  than  the  rest :  the  rump  and  tail  lery 
pale  ash  colour,  nearly  white. 

If  this  is  one  of  the  variations  caused  hy  climate,  we  may 
certainly  as  readily  concei?e  that  the  Bald  or  White-headed 
Eagle  is  also  a  variety. 

The  specimen  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
which  we  had  alive,  died  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1806,  hav- 
ing lived  with  us  nearly  seven  years,  and  two  years  before 
that  with  Mr.  Den.  The  disease  wl^ich  occasioned  his  death 
was  in  the  galUblad^cr* 

During  the  time  he  was  in  our  possession,  no  material 
change  in  plumage  was  apparent,  except  that  the  tail  feathers 
which  at  first  had  the  outer  webs  sprinkled  with  d&Sky,  be» 
came  more  white,  the  outer  feather  only  having  a  little  of 
such  mark  ;  but  the  base  of  the  tail  is  still  dusky*black  for 
about  one  third  of  its  length. 

As  we  suspected,  this  bird  proved  upon  dissection  to  be  a 
male  ;  and  was  in  good  condition,  and  beautiful  plumage ; 
and  now  occupies  a  place  in  our  museum. 

His  weight  was  seven  pounds  six  ounces :  length  two  feet 
eight  inches  and  a  half:  breadth  six  feet  ten  and  a  half. 

The  bill  and  cere  yellow :  irides  pale  yellow  :  the  space 
between  the  bill  and  eye  apparently  bare,  but  on  nice  in- 
spection is  found  to  be  covered  with  very  short  hairs ;  this  i« 
of  a  blueish-grey  colour :  '  the  head  and  neck  pale  cinereous- 
brown  :  the  body  is  a  mixture  of  brown  and  cinrreous^  the 
new  feathers  being  dusky-brown  with  a  cinereous  tinge ;  the 
old  ones  cinereous- brown  with  a  rufous  tinge  :  the  upper  and 
^nder  tail-coverts,  and  thighs,  are  darker  than  any  other  parts 
except  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  quill  feathers ;  the  former  is 
(lusky-black  for  about  one  third  of  their  length  next  to  the 
body  ;  the  quills  are  dusky  with  a  shade  of  cinereous  above^ 
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• 

the  under  part  variable  as  the  light  falls  upon  it  or 
changeable  from  brown  to  cinereous-lead-colour,  and  mfous- 
brown  towards  the  tips:*  the  legs  as  usual  yellow. 

This  bird  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  partial  to  fish, 
but  devoured  flesh  with  equal  avidity.  He  usually  plucked 
birds  pretty  clean  of  thdr  feathers  before  he  devoured  them, 
and  those  unavoidably  swallowed,  were,  with  a  part  of  the 
bones  disgorged.  He  drank  more  frequently  than  usupl  with 
this  tribe  of  birds*  He  was  not  a  bold  bird,  but  fearful  of 
strangers,  and  in  his  violent  struggles,  often  broke  his  chain ; 
and  two  or  three  times  fled  for  a  mile  or  more ;  but  this  being 
an  exertion  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  was  recaptured 
without  much  difficulty. 

EAGLE-GOLDEN.    Falco  Chrysaetos. 
Shaw.  Zool.  Lcct.  L  t*  52. 
Gen.  Zool.  vii.  p.  75.  t.  17. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  u  t.  p.  5. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  species  breeds  in  Scotland,  and 
in  Ireland,  but  we  are  iuclined  to  believe  it  is  much  more 
rare  in  the  British  dominions  than  generally  supposed ;  for 
we  know  that  almost  every  large  eagle,  especially  of  the  species 
Ossifragus  or  Sea  Eagle,  is,  by  the  captor  and  his  neighbours, 
considered  at  once  to  be  the  Eagle  of  the  Sun,  the  only  one 
particularized  in  ancient  history,  or  that  is  recorded  in  sacred 
writings.  Unless  therefore  such  birds  fall  into  the  hands  of 
tbc  scientific  naturalist,  little  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

We  have  had  two  or  three  specimens  of  Ossijraga  sent  to 
us  for  the  Chrysaetos. 

Mr.  Bewick  says  a  Golden  Eagle  was  shot  near  Warkworth 
which  measured  eleven  feet  and  a  quarter  in  the  extent  of 
wings. 

It  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  one  out  of 
the  many  reputed  Golden  species  that  have  been  shot  in 

England  ; 
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r.iighnd ;  nor  liaro  wo  ever  seen  this  bird  in  any  Brltisli  collect 
(ion,  except  in  that  which  was  once  as  mucli  an. honor  to  the 
country,  as  its  recent  disperciou  is  a  dis<{race.  When  we  re« 
fleet  on  the  yarious  detections  of  peculation  to  a  yast  amount 
by  public  characters ;  when  public  bodies  can,  by  applica« 
tion  to  parliament,  procure  loans  to  any  amount,  and  private 
individtials  be  rewarded  from  the  public  fund,  how  extraordn 
nary  does  it  appear  that  in  neither  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
an  advocate,  or  a  champion  sliould  be  found  ready  to  stand 
forth  and  rescue  science  in  so  enlightened  a  country.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  in  aAer  ages,  when  our  children's  children 
shall  be  told  of  the  polish  and  refinement  of  the  present  day  ; 
that  the  trifling  sum  of  thirty,  or  perhaps  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  would  have  added  that  vast  assemblage  of  nature 
and  art  to  the  British  Maseum ;  yet  it  was  suffered  to  be 
dispersed. 

Had  the  Leverian  Museum  been  connected  with  that  of 
British^  these  collectively  would  have  formed  a  most  magni* 
ficent  national  collection  that  might  have  l>ecn  envied  by  snr. 
rounding  potentates,  but  unrivalled  even  by  that  of  the  Gteat 
Nation^  (to  which  the  fate  of  war  has  given  the  means  of 
plundering  from  the  public  and  private  museums  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe)  but  alas  I  that  unfortunate  collection 
has  been  dissolved.  '^  and  IMte  the  baidefis  fabrick  of  a  Ti:>ion, 
has  not  left  a  wreck  behind.'* 

The  scientific  reader  wilt  pardon  thfs  digression,  and  syni* 
pathise  with  us  on  the  fate  of  that  once  entertaining  and 
highly  instructive  assemblage,  both  natural  and  artificial,  coU 
lected  from  every  part  of  the  globe*  At  its  dissolution  the 
Austrian  cabinet  was  enriched  by  means  of  a  special  scientific 
messenger  expressly  sent  by  its  august  sovereign,  and  some  of 
the  choicest  and  most  valuable  articles,  were  probably  at  ih^ 
capture  of  Vienna,  transferied  to  the  Parisian  museum^ 

EAGLE^RING-TAId. 
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EAGLE-RING-TAIL.    Falco  fuWus. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  7. 
6haw.  Gen.  Zool.vii.  p.  71. 

Mr,  Pennant,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Hebridet^  says  that,  in 
tlie  isle  of  Rum,  the  Ringtail  Eagles  have  reduced  the  stags 
Tery  much. 

The  legs  of  this  species  like  the  Golden,  being  covered 
with  short  feathers  down  to  the  toes,  is  one  of  its  essential 
characters. 

The  Ringtail  Eagle  does  not  appear  to  be  so  plentiful  even 
in  North  Britain  as  the  Sea  Eagle,  and  probably  is  confined 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  usually  breeds  in  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mofuntainous  cWSh ;  sometimes 
on  that  stupendous  mountain  so  well  known  to  all  the  north- 
ern tourists,  Ben- Lomond. 

Upon  the  summit  of  that  mountain  an  Eagles  egg  was 
found  amongst  the  rocks,  without  any  nest,  supposed  to  be. 
long  to  this  species,  and  which  must  have  been  prematurely 
dropped. 

As  we  were  sporting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ben-Lomondj 
on  the  summit  of  the  lesser  mountains  that  form  it$  ba$e»  a 
Grous  (Tetrao  Scoiicus)  wa9  wounded,  and  flew  with  diffi- 
culty eighty  or  an  hundred  paces.  An  Eagle  apparently  of 
this  species  {urceiving  the  laborious  flight  of  the  Grous,  de. 
sceuded  with  rapid  wing  from  the  adjacent  lofty  clifls,  before 
our  guns  •  were  reloaded,  and  in  defiance  of  the  shouts  made 
to  deter  him,  carried  off  his  prey. 

In  another  part  of  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  we 
had  an  opportuniy  of  witnessing  tiie  powers  of  the  flight  of 
this  bird  in  pursuit  of  its  quarry.  An  old  Black-Cock 
(Tetrao  Tetrix)  was  sprung,  and  was  instantly  pursued  by 
the  Eagle,  (who  must  have  been  on  a  neighbouring  rock 
unpcrceived)  across  the  glen^    the  breadth  oC  which  was 
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mt  least  two  miles.  The  Eagle  made  several  pounces  in  view, 
without  success,  but  as  there  was  no  wood,  nor  cover  on  the 
opposite  mountain  sufficient  to  conceal  so  large  a  bird  as  the 
Heath  Grous  so  closely  pursued,  he  doubtless  forfeited  hii 
life  to  the  merciless  tyrant  of  the  rocks. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming  (who  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving these  bird9  in  Zetland)  informs  us  they  are  general  de- 
predators, and  in  the  breeding  season  rob  the  rock  birds  of 
their  young,  especially  Gulls  and  Corvoranti* 

EAGf^E-SEA.    Falco  ossifragus. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds»    i.  t.  p.  11. 
Shaw.  Gen.  Zooh  vii.  p.  81.  t.  18* 

The  contest  between  birds  of  prey  in  the  season  of  love 
it  sometimes  extremely  desperate,  and  not  unfrequently  fati^l* 

Two  of  this  species  contending  in  the  air  over  the  extensive 
lake  Loch  Lomond  in  the  Scottis,h  Highlands,  both  at  last 
became  so  firmly  grappled  to  each  other  by  their  talons,  that 
they  were  precipitated  into  the  water.  The  uppermost  re- 
gained the  power  of  its  wings,  but  the  other  was  taken  alive 
by  a  Highlander  who  witnessed  the  scene,  and  who  waited 
till  the  wind  had  wafted  him  near  the  shore.  This  curious 
circumstance  wc  received  from  au  officer  who  bought  the 
Eagle. 

Although  this  is  an  extremely  bold  bird,  it  will  not  venture 
to  contend  with  a  Dog  or  a  Fox  in  its  natural  wild  state. 

Au  Eagle  and  a  Fox  were  observed  to  be  regaling  them- 
selves on  the  carcase  of  a  Goat  that  had  fallen  down  a  preci- 
pice in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  latter  frequently 
obliged  the  other  to  desist,  and  retreat  a  little,  but  it  was 
not  sufficiently  alarmed  to  prevent  returning ;  and  it  occasion- 
ally threw  itself  into  bold  and  picturesque  altitudes  of  defence, 
spreading  the  wings  and  tail;  and  erecting;  every  feather. 

Two 
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Two  living  Eagles  were  sent  to  us  from  Irelaac),  and  were 
on  their  arrival  at  Bristol  detained  by  an  officer  of  excise, 
upon  a  pl«a  that  there  was  a  duty  upon  all  singing-birds. 
Had  this  happened  on  ihe  olher  side  of  the  water  it  might 
have  been  termed  an  Irish  slory.  The  unfortunate  birds 
would  however  have  been  starved  at  the  Custom-house  if 
application  had  not  been  made  to  the  head  of  that  department 
in  the  port  of  Bristol,  offering  to  pay  any  demand  for  their 
release,  if  legally  detained  for  their  vocal  abilities.  By  this 
officer  it  was  most  wisely  determined,  after  some  considera- 
tiou»  that  Eagles  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  singing  birds. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  plentiful  of  the  Aquiline  race  in  the 
British  dominions ;  not  4  year  passes  but  many  are  shot  in 
England. 

A  specimen  killed  on  the  Mendip  hills  in  Somersetshire 
two  years  since,  was  very  small,  probably  a  male.  lis  talons 
were  blunt  as  if  worn  in  confinement* 

This  bird  was  very  dark  about  the  head  and  neck,  but  the 
greater  coverts  and  scapulars  were  browrn,  with  a  rufons 
tinge,  their  tips  dusky :  the  tail  featliers  dirty-white  on  the 
inner  vrebs  much  sprinkled  with  small  dusky  spots,  the 
shafts  whitish;  and  the  outer  webs  )ike  the  quills,  dubky-black* 
The  length  was  less  than  tliree  feet;  and  the  breadth  about 
six. 

ERN. 

This  name  docs  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  Cinereous* 
Eagle,  as  we  are  informed  that  the  Golden,  as  well  as  (he 
Black  Eagle,  and  the  Osprey,  have  this  title  applied  to  tliem 
in  the  Orknies. 

FALCON. 

This  genus  like  somjB  others,  has  been  nominally  thrown 
into  two  divisions  the  Aquiline  01  Eaglet,  and  the  Accipitrine 
•r  Hawks,  differiug  however  in  ooUting  but  size.    Some, 
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of  the  former  h&ye  been  trained  to  falconry,  but  are  too 
heaTy  to  be  carried  on  the  fist,  not  so  manageable  at 
the  larger  Hawks,  and  not  so  well  calculated  for  flying  at 
feather. 

The  Hawks,  and  Falcons  as  they  are  generally  termed  by 
the   falconer,   are   numerous;    but  as  the  gun  has  super* 
seded  the  princely  diyersion  of  hawking,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  trace  from  the  epithets  of  falconers  what  speciei, 
,    ornithological ly  speaking,  haye  been  trained. 

We  are  assured  our  British  ancestors  made  use  of  four 
species,  the  names  of  which  we  cannot  apply  at  present :  the 
Uebog  or  Hawk,  the  Gwalch  or  Falcon,  the  Hwyedig  or 
long.wioged,  the  Camming  or  crooked-bill*  Tp  these  may 
be.  added  some  falconers  narne^  of  ipaodern  date,  such  at 
Tercel^  RedmFalcon,  Genth'^Hawk. 

These  are  spoken  of  in  Thornton's  Sporting  Tour.  A 
cast  of  Hawks  and  a  Tercel^  sent  to  bim  from  Lochaberj^ 
p.  7^    Red-Falcons  and  Red^Tercelsy  p.  80. 

It  should  appear  that  the  term  Gentle  is  not  a  specific 
D^e,  but  a  term  given  in  the  language  of  falconry  to  such 
as  are  manny  or  manageable.     Vide  Falcon  perigrine. 

Cuvier  has  divided  this  genus  into  ignoble  and  noble  birdt 
of  prey,  and  these  are  again  subdivided  according  to  the 
length  of  their  wings  and  legs,  curvitnre  and  notches  in  the 
bill,  and  other  circumstances  of  less  importance. 

We  do  not  perceive  any  advantage  resulting  from  the  nu- 
merous divisions  formed  by  this  naturalist. 

Amongst  the  ignoble  are  placed  the  Eagles,  Fishing  Eagles, 
Eglets,  Eagle-hawks,  Goshawks^  s^ud  Sparrow-hawks,  Buz. 
£ards,  Busards,  and  Kites. 

These  we  are  told  are  never  employed  in  falconry,  so  that 
we  must  either  conclude  this  writer  has  also  separated  the 
synonyms  hawking  and  falconry,  or  he  must  be  mistaken  i 
for  not  only  the  Gothavrk  has  been  iu  high  estimation  with 
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falconers,  but  that  some  species  of  Eagles  have  been  trained 
to  the  flight  with  advantage. 

The  Falcons  which  Cuyier  has  properly  termed  the  nobie 
birds  of  prey,  are  tolerably  well  defined  by  the  second  feather 
in  the  wing  being  the  longest ;  but  all  such  have  not  the  process 
or  tooth  on  each  side  the  upper  mandible^  as  may  be  observ- 
ed in  the  Rough-legged  Falcon.  And  in  the  ignoble  divi- 
tion,  which  is  ^aid  tu  have  no  such  dentation  on  the  bill,  the 
Sparrow  Haifvk  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  division  between  the  Buz* 
gardSf  the  Hawks,  and  the  Falcons  ;  and  the  Kites  may  b« 
separated  by  their  forked  tail;  but  it  i§  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  the  divbion  of  the  Eagle  from  the  Buzzard,  as 
size  alone  constitutes  the  chief  distinction.  The  Osprey  has 
been  called  both  Eagle  and  Buzzard :  this  belongs  to  Cuvicr't 
division  of  Fishing  Eagles,  and  possesses  individually  a  re- 
markable character,  that  of  the  outer  talon  being  nearly  as 
large  as  the  inner;  but  this  is  probably  a  specific  distinction, 
as  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  diyisional  cliaracters  of  that 
writer. 

We  shall  not  enter  further  on  this  new  arrangement  at  pre- 
sent, as  we  do  not  conceive  it  will  enlighten  our  English 
readers. 

FALCON.ASH-COLOURED.  Falco  clnerarios.  Orn.  Diet. 
Ash.coloured  Falcon,  Lin.  Trans,  ix.  p.  188* 

Much  new  light  has  been  thrown  npon  the  natural  history 
of  this  bird  since  the  publication  of  the  former  part  of  thjs 
work,  which  has  been  honored  with  a  place  in  the  Trans* 
actions  odhe  Linnean  Socieij/.  The  subject  however  hai 
grown  upon  us  since  ;  the  nest  has  been  taken,  and  the  young 
ascertained,  so  tliat  little  remains  to  make  the  history  of  this 
species  complete. 

We 
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We  shall  first  extract  a  part  of  the  account  given  ih  the 
Linneun  IVansaetionSy  as  that  work  may  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  ornithologist,  and  afterwards  detail  our  subsequent 
observations* 

By  the  examination  of  a  recent  specimen  of  this  bird,  kil. 
led  on  the  10th  of  August,  1803,  near  Kingsbridge,  in  De« 
vonshire,  we  are  enabled  to  add  somewhat  to  the  description 
of  it,  and  to  correct  a  mistake  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  greater  covert s  have  dusky- 
black  on  the  outer  webs  towards  their  middle^  forming  a 
small  bar  ;  whereas  it  will  now  be  observed,  this  visible 
mark  when  the  wings  are  closed,  is  on  the  secondary  quills^ 
and  not  on  the  coverts. 

The  specimen  in  question  weighed  nine  ouncte  and  three- 
quarters :  length  eighteen  inches :  breadth  three  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half :  the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of 
the  tliird  quill  feather  (which  is  the  longest)  fifteen  inches  and 
a  half:  length  of  the  tail,  from  the  gland  ou  the  rump,  nine 
inches  and  a  half.  Bill  black,  the  base  and  cere  greenish  : 
i rides  and  orbits  bright  yellow  :  crown  of  tlie  head,  cheeks, 
throat,  under  part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  scapulars  cine- 
reous-brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  last  are  cinereous  at  their 
j^ase,  with  the  tips  brown  :  the  smaller  coverts  are  marked 
the  same  as  the  scapulars  :  the  greater  coverts  are  also  cinere- 
ous-brown, the  exposed  part  of  each  feather  darkest,  but  not 
tipped  like  the  others  :  the  eight  prime  quills  are  dusky- 
black,  the  last  with  a  dash  of  cinereous ;  the  first  is  very 
short,  the  third  by  far  the  longest  :  secondary  quills  cinere- 
ous-brown abofe,  pale  beneath,  with  three  remarkable  dusky 
bars,  transversely  placed,  and  nearly  in  parallel  lines,  each 
half  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  in  some  of  these  feathers  when  se- 
parated from  the  wing,  the  rudiment  of  a  fourth  bar  is  ob- 
servable at  the  base ;  but  of  these  three  or  four  hsLts,  only 
one  is  visible  ou  the  upper  side  of  the  wing,  the  others  being 
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liid  by  the  coverts ;  this  is  about  two  inches  from  the  tips  of 
the  feathers ;  on  the  under  part  of  the  wing  two  bars  are 
very  conspicuous  the  others  are  paler  and  hidden  by  the 
smaller  under  coverts,  the  first  row  of  which  is  white,  with  a 
large  dusky  bar  across  the  middle  ;  the  rest  are  bright  bay» 
more  or  less  spotted,  Irarrcdy  or  margined  with  white :  the 
under  parts  of  the  body,  including  the  under  taiUcoverts  and 
thighs,  white,  with  a  broad  streak  of  bright  bay  down  the 
ahaft  of  each  feather :  under  scapulars  with  broad  alternate 
bars  of  bay  and  white :  the  tail  is  a  trifle  cuneiform,  the  two 
middle  feathers  dusky-brown,  the  rest  dark  ash.colour, 
paleston  the  two  or  three  outer  feathers,  which  have  their 
inner  webs  approaching  to  white ;  all  except  the  two  middle 
feathers  hdve  five  equidistant  bars  on  the  inner  web  taking  in 
the  shaft;  these  bars  on  the  two  outer  feathers  are  bay,  the 
rest  more  or  less  dusky,  with  a  ferruginous  tinge  on  those  at 
the  base:  legs  orange-yellow,  rather  long  and  slender: 
claws  small,  and  black. 

The  bird  from  which  this  description  is  taken  is  a  male, 
proved  to  be  so  by  the  unerring  rule  of  dissection.  It  has 
the  feathers  behind  the  ears  short,  but  no  ruff  continued  round 
the  head  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  Hen-Harrier.  He  was  in 
good  condition,  and  in  his  stomach  was  a  Sky*Lark,  and  yet 
his  weight  was  not  so  much  as  that  of  the  Hen-Harrier  by 
three  or  four  ounces;  though  his  length  and  breadth  •  are 
much  superior,  by  reason  of  his  longer  wings  and  tail.  It 
must  also  be  remarked  that,  he  cannot  be  a  young  bird,  as 
some  of  the  quills  are  moulting ;  the  first  and  second  feathers 
of  the  secondary  quills  in  each  wring  are  not  full  grown,  but 
are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest,  and  possess  the  same  bars. 
When  this  account  was  laid  before  the  Lintiean  Society^ 
we  were  unable  to  say  any  thing  of  the  habitat,  or  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  bird  was  really  indigenous  or  not ;  but 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough  smce  to  remove  tbe  greater 
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pari  of  the  reil  that  hid  in  obscurity  the  history  of  thb 
species. 

Oa  the  23d  of  May^  in  the  year  1808,  we  obserred  one 
of  these  birds  in  South  Devon,  skimming  over  a  patch  of 
furze  very  near ;  and  noticed  that  it  repeatedly  dropped  into 
the  same  spot,  after  having  pitched  on  the  bare  ground  at 
tome  distance  ;  but  could  not  observe  whether  it  was  pre« 
pAiing  a  nest  or  not.  At  the  same  time  we  noticed  a  large 
l^own  Hawk  floating  over  another  piece  of  furze  at  a  little 
distance*  Thb  had  much  the  appearance  of  the  Ringtail,  but 
appeared  longer  in  the  wings,  which  gave  a  suspicion  that 
these  were  actually  the  two  sexes  of  the  Ash^coloured- 
Falcon ;  and  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events* 

Mr.  Tucker  (the  author  of  Ornithologia  Danmoniensis) 
''  while  looking  over  our  museum,  had  this  bird  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  it.  To  which  he  re. 
plied  that  he  thought  he  had,  but  had  probably  mistaken  it 
for  a  variety  of  the  Hen-Harrier.  In  a  short  time  after  Mr. 
Tucker  sent  us  one  of  the  secondary  quill  feathers  of  this 
bird,  which  was  then  in  his  possession,  and  informed  us  that 
both  sexes  of  this  species  were  shot  in  that  summer  (1808) 
from  the  nest,  by  the  Game-keeper  of  Mr.Templcr,  of  Slover, 
in  Devonshire,  and  that  three  young  oqes  were  also  taken  at 
the  same  time.  All  these,  had  been  nailed  up  against  the 
garden  wall,  and  were  considered  as  the  Hen-Harrier,  with 
liis  female  the  Ringtail,  and  their  offspring;  the  male  of  which 
Lad  been  previously  taken  down  by  Mr.  Tucker  as  a  variety 
of  the  Hen-Harrier,  before  we  had  pointed  out  to  him  the 
distinction. 

It  would  have  been  a  most  desirable  object  to  have  ob- 
tained the  female,  but  unfortunately  we  were  too  late;  it 
was  totally  destroyed.  There  was  however  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  colour  of  that  sex  was  furowui  not  very  unlike 
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the  general  appearance  of  the  Ringlail,  having  been  taken 
for  such  by  Mr.  Tucker  upon  a  cursory  view,  when  he  took 
down  the  male. 

But  it  is  singularly  fortunate  that  in  the  same  year  Mr, 
Tucker  should  himself  take  a  nest  of  this  obscure  species  with 
young,  which  he  attempted  to  rear,  under  the  idea  that  they 
were  Hen- Harriers. 

The  nest   was  discovered  in  the  month  of  July,  on  the 
ground,  amongst  furze,  containing, three  young  birds  and  m 
addled  egg,  which  last  was  white*    Two  of  the  young  Hawks 
fCOBtinued   alive  till  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  and 
were  evidently  from  their  disproportionate  size,  of  different 
sexes.    .About  the  beginning  of  August  they  began  to  moult, 
plainly  discovering  that  they  were  not  Hen-Harriers  as  before 
suspected,  but  actually  the  birds  in  question.    Unfortunately 
at  this  most  interesting  conjuncture,   the  female  made  her 
escape  before  she  had  nearly  completed  her  mature  plumage, 
and  the  only  part  we  could  obtain  of  her  was  an  outer  feather 
of  the  tail  that  had  been  broken  ofi>  and  was  evidently  of 
recent  growth  by  not  being  completely  expanded  at  the  base2 
This  feather  has  five  bars  of  ferruginous,   with  alternate 
rufous«white  on  both  webs ;  towards  the  end,  the  dark  bars 
incline  to  dusky. 

In  the  latter  end  of  November  the  male  was  by  some  acci-^ 
dent  killed  in  the  middle  of  his  moulting,  when  assuming  the 
feathers  of  maturity ;  and  was  in  a  mutilated  state  sent  to  us 
for  exainination  ;  the  description  of  which  is  as  folUws. 

The  head,  necii,  part  of  the  scapulars,  and  most  of  the 
lesser  coverts  of  (he  wings,  still  possess  the  nestling  brown 
feathers,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  immatured  male 
Hen-Harrier,  or  the  adult  Ringtail;  but  the  ferruginouS- 
brown  is  brighter,  and  more iqclining  to  dull  orange:  all  the 
smaller  faathcrs  upon  the  under  part  of  the  \>iugs  arc  bright 
feringinous,   differing  m(;st  essentially  in   colour  from  that 
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part  of  the  Hen-Harrier  of  either  sexy  or  in  any  state  of 
cliange,  and  which  in  the  adult  male  ot  that  species  is  invg. 
riably  white.  The  under  scapulars  on  one  side  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  adult,  elegantly  barred  ferrnginous  and  white; 
but  on  the  other  side  these  feathers  ha?e  not  been  changed, 
and  are  plain  ferruginous :  the  ander  parts  of  the  body  and 
thiglis  are  nearly  matured,  being  white  and  possessmg  the 
bright  ferruginous  streaks  down  the  shafts  of  the  feathers: 
the  quills,  and  the  greater  coverts,  ar^  mostly  matured,  but  a 
few  of  the  nestling  feathers  remain^  which  strongly,  and  most 
interestingly  mark  the  dbtinction,  partlcubrly  two  or  three 
of  the  secondaries,  which  are  destitute  of  the  dusky  bars,  and 
are  of  an  uniform  chocolate-brown,  darker  than  those  on  the 
young  Hen.Harrier :  the  tail  is  much  mutilated,  but  the  re» 
mains  of  the  old  feathere  are  in  appearance  barred  much  like 
those  of  the  adult ;  the  outer  feathers  with  bright  ferruginoui 
and  white,  the  others  with  ferruginous  bars  at  the  base;  but 
the  third  feather  is  new,  and  nearly  full  grown,  on  which 
there  are  five  dark,  and  five  pale  bars  alternate;  the  three 
lower  dark  bars  mixed  with  ferruginous,  the  other  two  are 
dusky,  and  the  light  bars  nhich  are  white  at  the  base,  become 
cinereous  towards  the  end^  and  the  point,  with  the  margin 
of  the  outer  web,  are  also  cinereous :  the  greater  coverts  of 
the  tail  are  white,  similar  to  those  of  the  Ringtail,  or  young 
Hen-Harrier^  but  tipped  with  cinereous. 

The  premature  loss  of  these  young  Hawks  was  rather  un* 
fortunate ;  however,  little  more  could  have  been  attained  by 
them,  since  enough  had  been  observed  of  the  change  of  the 
female  to  shew  there  was  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  mark- 
ings of  the  plumage ;  and  it  had  been  seen  that  both  sexes 
were  similar  in  their  first  feathers.  But  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt,  another  nest  was  found  by  Mr.  Tucker  la 
the  following  summer,  very  near  the  place  where  the  young 
bad  been  taken  the  preceding  jear ;  in  which  there  were  also 
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ihriee  yonng  bird?  and  an  addled  egg.  The  nest  Was  pldc^clii 
like  the  las^  amongst  furze,  upon  a  hiU  near  Ashbnrton  | 
from  whjch  two  young  ones  were  taken ,  and  the  female  shot. 
The  latter  vie  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining,  so  that 
the  exact  weight  s^ud  measurement  were  not  a^certsuned ;  but 
with  regard  to  plumage,  we  were  informed  that  no  difference 
existed  between  the  female  and  the  two  young  birds>  which  last 
were  only  known  to  be  of  different  sexes  by  the  superior  sizS 
of  the  female,  and  by  the  tint  of  the  iride9>  which  in  that 
sex  are  at  firi^t  dusky,  but  in  the  male  ate  of  a  pale  colour. 
The  coloqr  therefore  of  these  fiawl^s  in  their  first  plumage, 
lik^  theHen-Harrier,  exactly  resembles  the  female  till  after  the 
first  moulting,  and  therefore  cannot  in  any  of  its  changes  be 
mistaken  for  either  sex  of  that  bird,  now  the  complete  descrip^ 
tion  of  this  species  is  obtained  id  both  its  primary  and  adult, 
plumage*  Upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tucker  we  shall  con- 
aider  the  plumage  of  the  adult  female  to  be  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  young,  and  shall  therefore  substitute  a  description 
taken  from  a  yoimg  male  on  the  14th  of  November,  with 
which  bird,  aliTe,  Mr»  Tucket  favoured  us,  having  been  taken 
from  the  nest  about  five  inonths. 

The  bill  dusky :  cere  yellow :  irldes  so  pale  a  yellow  as  tQ 
appear  nearjy  white.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the  head  fer* 
ruginous,  with  small  dusky  spots ;  on  the  hind  head,  and  nape, 
a  broken  patch  of  white ;  immediately  above  and  beneath 
the  eye  is  a  pale  streak  ;  the  coverts  of  the  ears,  extending 
down  to  the  lower  mandible  b  dark  chocolate-brown :  the 
feathers  on  the  whole  upper  parts  of  the  bod;|r  including  the 
scapulars  are  dark  chocoiale-brown  :  the  quills  the  same ;  the 
first  three  or  four  pale  ferruginous  about  the  middle  uf  the  in- 
ner web ;  the  sei^ondary  quills  the  darkest,  and  all  more  or  less 
tipped  with  ferruginous,  except  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  ; 
and  those  on  theback  of  the  neck  are  deeply  margined  with  that 
.  colour:  the  lower  part  of  the  rumpi  and  coverts  of  the  tail, 
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^h\ie,  with  a  few  streaks  of  bright  ferrugiaous:  tlie  lessee 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  deeply  niargioed  with  ferrugiaous : 
the  cbiu  is  dusky-brown :  the  whole  under  parts,  from  chin 
Co  Tent,  including  the  thighs,  uuder  taii-coverts,  and  under 
co?ert8  of  the  wiogs^  bright  ferruginous  without  spot,  except 
the  shafts  being  somewhat  darker,  appearing  on  close  inspec- 
tion like  fine  slander  streaks:  the  tail  feathers  have  five 
alternate  darker,  and  five  paler  bars,  but  the  upper  ones  aro 
nearly  obsolete;  these  bars  on  the  outer  feather  are  bright 
ferruginous  and  while,  with  one  bar  near  the  end  darker  ;  the 
second  is  siinilar,  but  has  the  ferruginous  bars  inclining  to 
chocolate-brown,  and  the  white  ones  run  into  pale  ferruginous 
on  the  outer  webs ;  the  three  next  become  gradually  darker^ 
with  the  pale  bars  less  conspicuous,  and  more  ferruginous  than 
white  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  have  the  bars  marked  only 
by  a  shade  of  difference  in  colour,  and  are  scarcely  defined* 

We  have  been  particular  in  describing  this  bird  in  all  iti 
stages,  in  order  that  it  may  no  longer  be  confounded  with 
the  Hen-Harrier  or  Ringtail ;  and  after  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  bright  ferruginous 
colour  of  the  markings  b  always  sufficient  to  discriminate 
this.  In  the  adult  male,  these  bright  markings  on  the  under 
parts  of  the  body,  and  under  the  wings,  and  the  black  bars 
on  the  secondary  quills  (independent  of  the  great  difference 
in  the  tail,}  at  once  point  out  the  distinction  from  the  male 
Hen-llarricr.  In  the  female,  the  uniform  ferruginous  colour 
of  all  the  under  parts  is  sufficient  to  discriminate  it  from  the 
female  HeUi^Harrier,  besides  the  colours  being  much  brighter  ; 
and  in  the  adolescent  or  changing  state  of  plumage,  the  :»ame 
difference  exbts  in  markings. 

That  this  bird  has  been  long  known,  and  confounded  with 
the  Hen-Harrier,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  proof  of  which  b 
evident  by  the  description  of  what  Mr.  Pennant  supposed  a 
variety  of  the  Ringtail,    Jn  describing  that  bird  *^  the  breast 
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ftiid  be11y»  (says  Mr.  Petfnaut)  are  of  a  yellowbli-browd,  with 
a  cast  of  red,  and  marked  with  obtoDg  dusky  spots,  but  they 
are  subject  to  vary,  for  we  &ave  met  with  one  specimen  that 
had  tbese  parts  entirely  pfain^*^ 

Hefe  then  is  an  excellent  definition  of  the  distinction  of  the 
females  of  the  two  species,  or  of  the  young  of  both  sexev 
before  (be  first  moulting :  and,  except  this  remark  of  Mr. 
Pennant,  we  do  not  find  any  description,  that  suffiiciently  ac« 
eords  with  eitlier  sex  of  our  Ash.eoloured  Falcon,  to  refer  ta 
with  confidence. 

We  originally  referred  with  doubt  to  the  Winter  Falcon  of 
the  Arctic  %oalogy;  but  unless  climate  is  admitted  to  make  ai 
strange  diflference  in  plumage,  our  doubts  are  more  magnified 
since  we  became  better  acquainted  with  this  fqpecies:  by  itt 
description  it  differs  as  much  fi^om  one  sex  of  the  Ash« 
coloured  Falcon  as  from  the  others 

From  the  Northern  Falcon,  this  also  differs  in  some  essen^ 
tial  points,  especially  in  the  under  tail  coterts,  which  in  that^ 
is  said  to  be  plain  white,  wbereas  in  ours,  the  adult  mak  (to 
which  only  that  can  be  referred)  has  those  feathers  white 
streaked  with  ferruginous.  Dr.  Latham,  who  first  described 
the  Northern  Falcon  aaf  a  native  of  North  America,  says  the 
under  parts  are  ferruginous-brown  with  interrupted  bars  of 
white :  ^'  these  bars  (says  the  Doctor)  are  produced  from  each 
feather  being  of  this  ferruginous  colour,  with  tiro  or  tliree 
spots  of  while  fm  each  side  the  shaft.'^  This  is  not  sihiilar  to 
the  markings  of  our  bird,  m  which  the  feathers  of  that  part, 
tliat  is  from  the  lower  breast  to  the  tail,  are  white,  with  a 
bright  Cermginous  streak  down  the  middle  of  each.  With 
such  a  material  difference,  we  must  still  huFe  very  great  doubts 
of  their  being  the  same  species. 

Another  bird  given  by  Daudin,  under  the  title  of  Aificofl 
ii  croupion  blanc  has  been  described  in  the  second  Supplement 
to  the  General  Synopsis  of  Birds  as  a  varit^ty  of  the  Northern 
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FaleoQ;  but  this  in  markings  is  farther  reiuored  from  our 
•pedes,  bj  the  neck  and  breast  being  more  or  less  ferruginous 
mixed  with  white;  the  belly  and  thighs  are  also  white,  haring 
two  or  three  heart^-shaped  spots  of  ferruginous  on  each  feather* 
This  may  be  a  yariety  of  the  Northern  Falcon,  but  does  not 
better  accord  with  our  bird  than  the  former ;  upon  the  whole^ 
therefore  we  are  inclined  to  believe  our  Aah^coloured  Falcon 
bas  not  hitlierto  been  described  as  a  distinct  species,  and  t|iat 
both  sexes  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  the  Hen- 
Harrier,  unless  Falco  spadicem  of  Mr.  Foster,  described  in 
PhiL  Trans.  Ixii.  p.  383,  belongs  to  it.  The  description^tatet 
it  to  be  very  like  the  Moor  Buzzard,  only  less,  and  want- 
ing the  light  spot  on  the  bead.  The  female  of  our  bird  is  in 
general  appearauce  more  like  the  Moor  Buzzard  than  any  other 
species  of  Falcon  with  which  we  are  acquainted|  especially 
in  having  the  under  parts  immaculate,  but  its  colours  are 
brighter,  and  the  bird  is  not  near  so  large.  If,  however,  the 
spadiceus  is  the  same  as  the  Chocolate  Falcon  of  the  Arciia 
Zoology y  it'cannot  be  our  bird,  as  that  li^sits  legs  covered 
ivith  feathers^ 

Whether  the  Ash-coloured  Falcon  remains  with  us  the 
whole  yev  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  upon  recurrence  to 
potes  wc  think  not  one  has  been  seen  by  us  later  than  October* 

FALCON-DOVE^COLOURED.    Vide  Hen-Harrier. 

FALCON-GENTIU 
Shaw.  Zool.  vii.  p,  132. 

Doctor  Latham  in  his  Second  Supplement  io  the  General 
Synopsis  of  Birds  says,  ^*The  young  of  the  Goshawk  is  very 
*^  different  from  the  adult,  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
*<  Falcon  Gentil  of  the  British  Zoology^  No.  50,  is  not  the 
«<  Goshawk  in  its  first  feathers/'  To  this  opinion  we  most 
be^rtily  subscribe* 
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Gentil  or  Geutle  in  Falconry  docs  not  appear  la  he  a  spir^ 
dfic  name  of  any  particular  Hawk,  but  is  applied  to  such  af 
are  docile,  and  corapietelj  manned  for  the  sports  of  the  field. 
Colonel  Thornton,  whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  no  one 
will  dispute^  assures  us  that  the  term  frequently  used  in  his 
Sporting  Tour  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  applies  to  the 
Peregrine  Falcon  :  Vide  that  bird. 

Bu£fon  considered  the  Gen  til  Falcon  as  the  common  Falcoa 
in  full  plumage  :  Monsieur  Daudin  on  the  contrary  maintains 
that  it  is  perfectly  distinct ;  but  allows  that  falconers  give 
this  title  also  to  the  common  Falcon  when  completely  trained, 
and  in  full  plumage.  Dr.  Shaw  says  he  has  heard  it  maiti« 
tained,  on  the  faith  of  ^n  eminent  Falconer,  that  the  Falcon 
Gentil  ts  in  reality  no  other  than  a  young  or  incomplete 
Goshawks  The  two  figures  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  the 
Brttish  Zoologi^  have  short  wings  like  the  Goshawk,  and 
not  like  the  true  Falcon^  and  as  he  asserts  it  to  inhabit  Scot* 
land,  where  the  Goshawk  is  known  to  breed,  we  really  believe 
at  any  rate  that  Mr.  Pennants  Falcon  Gentil  is  in  fact  that 
bird. 

FALCON-JER.    Falco  isl^dicus, 
Shaw.  Zool.  vii.  p.  120. 

This  species,  still  in  use  amongst  the  continental  falconers,  liai 
also  been  in  training  in  this  country  at  no  <ery  distant  date* 
The  Icelanderkin,  mentioned  in  ThorntotCs  Sporting  Tour^ 
p.  37,  is  certainly  of  this  species.  This  author  observes,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  falcon  taken  only  in  Iceland,  and  informs  us 
that  one  which  was  blown  to  sea,  and  taken  in  Davis's 
Straits,  was  sent  to  him. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Comynsi,  is  a  bird  ^hich  appears 
to  be  a  variety  of  this  species.  It  is  while,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered spots  ol  dusky-black  on  theupper  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  head  streaked  the  same;  the  wings  and  tail  black,  tht 
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tattetr  nvilh  a  band  of  white  at  the  ead,  and  a  little  white  at 
the  base  ;  the  quills  slightly  tipped  with  white :  the  secondary 
quills  and  under  coverts  elegantly  barred  with  black  and 
white. 

The  witags  are  short  for  the  proportion  of  the  bird  ;  for  if 
the  primary  quills  had  been  closed,  (hey  would  certainly  not 
hare  reached  near  the  end  of  the  tail. 

FALCON-PEREGRINE.    Falco  pcregiinug. 
Shaw*  Zool.  vii.  p.  128. 

A  male  peregrine^  which  had  ravaged  a  farm-yard  in  the 
aeighhourhoody  and  depredated  largely  amongst  domestic 
poultry,  was  at  last  caught  iu  a  trap.  His  length  was  sixteea 
inches  and  a  half ;  breadth  about  thirty*seven* 

The  bill  is  blueish*black«  at  the  base  yellowish ;  gape  and 
cere  yellow :  irides  dusky :  a  large  space  roundthe  eye  bare  of 
feathers^  pale  j^low  :  the  whole  upper  part«  of  the  plumage 
dusky-blacky  with  a  cinereous  dash  ;  the  shafts  of  the  feathers 
blacky  and  the  margins  slightly  edged  with  ferruginous  brown  * 
the  forehead  pale  ;    back  and  sides  of  the  neck  mixed  with 
yellowish  white ;  behind  the  eye  a  black  patch  ;  from  the  cor« 
ner  of  the  mouth  a  broad  black  streak  pointing  downwards : 
chin  ferruginous  white  ;  the  whole  under  parts  the  same,  with 
a  broad  streak  of  dusky^black  down  the  shafts,  less  conspicuous 
on  the  throat  and  vent  :  under  and  upper  tail -coverts  barred 
vrith  dusky  and  ferruginous-white,  the  former  dashed  -with  ci- 
nereous :  quill  feathers  dusky  black,  dashed  with  cinereous,  the 
inner  webs  with  transverse  oblong  spots  of  ferruginous-white  t 
the  under  coverts  of  the  wings  alternately  barred  black  and 
white :  tail  dusky-black,  dashed  with  cinereous,  with  eight  pale 
ferruginous  bars,  least  conspicuous  on  the  outer  webs  of  the 
exterior  feathers ;  one  of  the  bars  constitutes  the  extremity. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  male  bird  here  described,  aftef 
baving.been  kept  for  some  time^  died  of  a  stoppage  i*  a  pellet 
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of  wool  (which  18  Qsuallj  disgorged,)  having  passed  the  sto. 
VBOLfiiy  had  got  into  the  colon,  and  could  not  be  evacuated. 

I'he  bill  and  talons  of  this  species  ar«  remarkably  strong ; 
the  former  is  much  hooked,  and  furnished  with  a  tooth^like 
process  on  each  side  the  upper  mandible  near  the  tip,  and  a 
corresponding  notch  in  the  under  mandible,  which  enables  it 
to  cut  and  tear  its  prey  the  more  easily. 

I'he  wing  is^  very*  pointed,  the  second  feather  bdng  the 
longest,  the  first  not  much  inferior.  The  tail  is  rather  short, 
so  that  the  wings,  when  closed,  reach  very  near  the  end : 
legs  short,  strong,  pale  yellow  :  the  toes  long,  fnmished  with 
a  projecting  callous  beneath,  at  the  second  joint.  It  should 
however  be  remarked,  that  the  legs  are  sometimes  of  a  blueish.* 
grey :  such  occurred  to  us  in  one  out  of  three  taken  from  th« 
sam^  nest. 

We  have  t>een  thus  particular  in  the  description  of  this 
species,  because  the  genus  Falcon  appears  to  run  into  to 
many  varieties  as  to  have  caused  great  perplexity. 

If  we  are  to  give  implicit  credit  to  Monsieur  Daudin  con-* 
eemiu^  the  common  Falcon,  Palco  communis,  the  varietiet 
of  that  species  are  innumerable,  and  are  as  dissimilar  ia 
plumage  as  possible;  so  much,  that  many  of  the  sup« 
posed  varieties  have  by  other  authors  been  considered  as 
distinct.  Thus  we  find  tlie  White-headed,  the  White,  the 
Black,  the  Brown,  the  Reddish,  the  Italian,  the  Sacre,  and 
the  Spotted  Falcons,  are  all  considered  as  varieties  of  that 
one  species  :  the  last  of  tliese  is  the  spotted  Falcon  of  the 
British  Zoology, 

Now  as  there  is  no  difference  in  siie  between  the  Common 
Falcon  and  the  Peregrine,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
essential  distinction  in  the  conformation  of  the  different  parts  ; 
and  from  what  may  be  collected  from  authors  (>iho  mmt 
have  frequently  seen  the  former  on  the  continent,  where  it 
has4>een  used  forfalconry^  and^asits  trivial  name  imports, 
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must  be  common),  there  U  not  a  material  difference  in  th« 
plumage  from  that  of  the  Peregrme,  in  the  first,  or  perhaps 
second  year ;  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  these  birds 
are  not  actually  the  saipe  species,  or  so  nearly  allied  as  to  be 
frequently  confounded.  In  eiich  an  opinion  we  are  not  per- 
haps singular ;  aitd  cerlainly  the  Tariety  is  not  so  strained  as 
we  have  before  noticed.  The  bill,  cere,  and  legs,  are  the 
same ;  the  dark  patch  on  the  cheek  is  similar ;  the  general 
brown,  or  dusky  brown  plumage^  with  rufous  edges  to  the 
feathers,  and  the  tail  barred  with  alternate  dark  and  ligli( 
brown,  comes  so  near  to  the  young  of  the  Peregrine,  that  we 
eannot  help  expressing  doubts*  As  tp  the  varieties  enume* 
rated,  most  of  them  must  be  merely  accidental,  apd  if  these 
two  birds  are  not  the  same,  then  who  will  determine  to  which 
qpecies  these  varieties  belong  1 

In  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  Falcon  tribe,  as 
well  as  some  others,  are  subject  to  vary  towards  white,  more 
or  less,  but  this  is  not  perceived  in  our  temperate  climate  ;  nor 
bave  we  in  any  instance  seen  any  material  variatipu  in  tha 
plumage  of  the  Peregrine  in  this  country,  sq  as  to  cause  tha 
smallest  hesitation  in  declaring  the  species* 

The  Peregrine  Falcon,  from  its  nature,  is  limited  to  certaiii 

districts,  for  it  inhabits  only  the  mountainous  parts*  or  where 

il  can  settle  in  security  upon  the  shelving  rocks  of  some  stu? 

pendous  plifi;     With  us  therefore  it  is  chiefly  confi  ned  to  the 

bold  aud  rocky  parts  of  our  cpast,  where  it  breeds,  not  only 

ill  becuiity.  hot  in.  the  paidst  of  plenty.      From  its  habits^ 

tl^erefore,  it  appears  to  be  less  common  than  it  really  is  ;  for 

in  fact  it  is  nearly  as  plentiful  a  species  as  any  i|i  £ngland,  cue 

or  tifo  of  tile  commonest  sorts  excepted  ;  there  is  not  any 

P9rt  of  our  coast,  from  north  to  south,  where  the  clifi*s  rise 

to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  but  they  are 

found  scattered  in  the  breeding  season  ^  and  from  which  they 

•eldom  retire,  except  for  occasional  migratory  purposes,  os 

when  the  young  ure  driven  to  seek  fresh  quarter^. 
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This  speews,  therefote^is  wdl  known  to  the  Oroitliologists 
of  tins  conntiy,  and  makes  a  part  in  creij  coUection  of  Bii* 
fish  birds,  and  jet  the  Paleo  ccmmmmis^  which  is  said  to  l>e 
mot  less  rare  io  France  and  Germanu^docs  not  qipear  to  have 
eter  been  identified  in  Great  Britain. 

Doctor  Shaw»  in  his  GenerdL  igoa/og|f,Yol.  tii.  p.  129,  has 
{iren  the  Barbarj  Fadcon  as  a  Taiie^  of  the  Per^rine  ;  and 
in  the  following  page  the  Launer  stands  also  as  another 
tarietj.  We  refer  to  that  work  for  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor, with  whom  we  are  inclined  to  join^  that  those  birds  are 
in  fact  onl  J  Tarieties  of  the  Peregrine;  at  least  the  liird  de* 
scribed  in  the  Briiish  Zodogy^  under  the  title  of  Lanner  ; 
and  whether  there  may  be  an  j  such  bird  specificallj  distinct  is 
Io  l>e  doubted.  It  ainst,  however,  lie  admitted,  that  the 
knowledge  of  manv  of  these  birds  b  in  great  obscurity,  and 
no  recent  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  that  the  rock  of  Llandidno,  in 
Caemanroashire,  was  od^raled  for  producing  a  gonerous 
breed  in  die  da  js  of  &lconry« 

In  more  recent  dajs,  the  stupendous  rock  on  which  the 
castle  of  DunbartoOy  In  Scotland,  stands,  has  lieen  fiuious  for 
a  good  breed  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon;  from  whence  Lord 
Sglintoun  obtained  his  Hawks  for  falconry.  Thb  Noble- 
man (whose  eicessire  partiality  for  the  qiorts  of  the  field,  and 
tenacity  of  hb  game,  was  the  cause  of  hb  premature  dissolu- 
tion) was,  we  l>dief  e,  then  Governor  of  Dunbarton  Castle  ; 
in  consequence,  the  Peregrine  Falcon  was  suffered  to  breed 
annually  on  the  rock. 

We  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbarton 
one  summer,  when  the  young  were  unmolested,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  larder  of  these  geueral  depreda* 
tors,  which  might  have  supplied  a  luxurious  table,  though  not 
perhaps  equal  to  that  of  the  Bbhop's  of  Gevaudan,  from  the 
eyry  of  tlie  Ring-tailed  Eagle,  transcribed  into  the  Gtnerat 
Zoology,  from  the  life  of  De  Ihout 

From 
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From  one  point  of  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the  FaIcoti'« 
neit  was  Tisibley  placed  on  a  projecting  ledge,  and  near  the 
young  were  several  Heath  Poults,  Red  Orous,  and  other 
birds. 

It  is  natural  to  conceWo  that  erery  falconer  was  partial  to 
his  own  breed,  and  that  caprice  alone  coristituted  indiTidual 
excellence :  but  we  are  assured  by  Colonel  Thornton  that  he 
neyer  could  obtain  a  Tercel  (a  male)  that  would  kill  Ducks, 
but  from  Hambledon,  in  Yorkshire,  although  ho  had  pro* 
cured  many  from  other  places.  Prom  the  same  source  wd' 
have  also  been  favoured  with  the  following  observations. 

Tlie  female  Peregrine  Falcon,  in  the  terms  of  falconry,  fs 
always  called  Falcon^  whereas  the  male  is  denominated  Tercel, 
The  former  is  a  match  for  Heron,  and  Geese,  and  will  fly  at 
lesser  game  equally  well ;  and  where  perseverance  is  requisite, 
she  excels  the  Tercet ;  but  when  flown  at  Snipes  is  apt  to  car- 
ry them  off ;  and  when  fed  on  them,  difficult  to  catch  ;  with 
care,  however,  the  Colonel  assures  us,  he  has  found  them 
faultlei^B. 

Tire  female,  when  a  yearling,  Is  termed  a  Red  Falcon,  and 
the  male  a  ftp 4  Tercel ;  and  when  thoroughly  docile,  are 
called  Gentilox  Gentle  tlawks. 

The  ri^pidlty  with  which  a  Falcon  flics  iu  pursuit  of  its 
quarry  is  inconceivably  great. 

^^  The  flight  of  a  strong  Falcon  (says  Doctor  Shaw)  is 
^<  wonderfully  swift.  It  is  recorded,  that  a  falcon  belonging 
<^  to  a  Duke  of  Cleve,  flew  out  of  Westphalia  into  Prussia  it) 
^^  one  day ;  and  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  Ilawk  has  made 
<^  a  flight  at  a  Woodcock  near  thirty  miles  in  an  hour.*' 

But  what  are  these  to  be  compared  to  the  actual  velocity 
and  continuance  of  the  flight  of  a  Falcon  that  is  recorded  to 
have  belonged  to  Heniy  IV,  King  of  France,  whicli  escaped 
from  Fonlainbleau,  and  in  24  hours  after  was  found  hi  Multa 
a  spac0  computed  to  be  not  less  than  1350  miles;  a  velocity 

equal 
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•qoal  to  57  miles  an  boar,  supposiog  tbe  Hawk  to  have  been 

po  wnig  tbe  wbole  time.     But  es  socb  birds  never  flj  by 

nigbt,  and  allowing  tbe  day  to  be  at  tbe  longest,  or  to  be  IS 

Iwars  bghty  tbis  wonld  make  73  miles  an  boor.     It  is  pro« 

lKil>le,boiieTery  tbatbe  neitlier  bad  so  many  bonrs  of  ligbt 

in  the  M  to  perform  tbe  jonmey,  nor  tbat  be  w^s  retaken  tbe 

moment  of  bisarrival.  so  tbat  we  may  Ikirly  conclude  mncb 

less  time  was  occupied  in  performing  tbat  distant  flight. 

Those  who  have  attended  to  tbe  flight  of  birds,  know  Aat 

p  sparrow  will  fly  at  tbe  rate  of  more  than  thirty  miles  in  an 

boor.    It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  tbe  actual 

distance  a  Falcon  may  fly  in  a  given  ^ce  of  time  when 

in  pursuit  of  its  quarry.     Bat  Colonel  Thornton,  qpeaking 

of  the  rapidity  of  the   flight  of  a  Falcon  in  pursuit  of  n 

Snipe,  estimates  the  space  of  nine  miles  in  eleven  minutes, 

iiidependent  of  the  nupaerous   turns ;    and  the  force  with 

which  they  strike,  in  the  utmost  of  their  velocity,  is  so  great, 

that  the  Colonel  has  known  a  Hawjk  belong^ig  to  him  cut  a 

Snipe  in  two  parts. 

Tbe  rapidity  with  which  a  Hawk,  and  many  other    birds, 

€>ccasionaliy  fly,  is  probably  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  IdO 

aiiles  an  hour,  when  either  pursued  or  pursuing,  and  their 

powers  fully  exerted  ;    and  certainly  100  miles  is  not  l>eyond 

a  fair  computation  for  migratory  contiDuance,   not  oply  of 

the  Hawk,  but  of  tb^  Woodpocfc,  Snipe,  and  other  similar 

birds. 

Tl.'e  Eider  Duck^s  usual  fligbt  has  been  ascertained  to  lie 

at  tlie  rate  of  90  miles  an  hour,  as  before  stated  in  tha  history 

of  tbat  bird. 

Amongst  quadrupeds,  the  Horse  is  perhaps  as  fleet  as  any, 

and  yet  the  velocity  falls  very  short  of  tbat  of  a  bird ;    the 

famous  racer  Uuviblcionian  covered  a  space  of  four  miles  in 

eight  minules,  which  is  but  30  miles  in  an  hour,   if  it  could 

be  continued.     Eclipse  is  said  to  have  gone  at  tbe  rate  of  a 

mile  in  a  niinu^  for  a  very  ahc^rt  distance, 

Tbe 
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Hie  velocity  of  the  motioa  of  fishes,  if  not  peiliapt  equal  im 
Ibtt  o^  quadrupeds,  but  can  be  continued.  1  he  Whale  baa 
been  cakulated  by  Cepede  to  swim  at  the  rate  of  33  feet  in  • 
second,  which  is  about  33  miles  an  hour;  and  if  continue 
he  Blight  circumnavigate  the  globe  at  the  equator  in  about 
46  days.  Including  nights :  whereas  a  bird,  at  the  rale  of  100 
ipiles  an  hoar,  would  effect  the  same  distance  in  10  days  and 
10  hours.  How  admirably  then  is  the  feathered  tribe  calcu* 
lated  to  migrate  and  remigrate,  to  and  from  distant  ctinutes* 
The  courage  of  the  Peregrine  ?alcon  is  equal  to  its  poweri^ 
at  we  have  observed  upon  many  occasions,  and  which  tha 
following  circumstance  will  fully  evince. 

A  yearling  female  bird  in  our  possession,  which  had  never 
enjoyed  its  native  habits  of  destruction,  (having  been  taken 
before  she  could  fly,  and  had  never  been  much  used  to  ftlaugb* 
ter,  encept  wHb  an  occasional  small  bird,)  was  suffered  to  be 
m  whole  day  without  food,  at  the  expiration  ef  which  an  old 
male  Heron  was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  Falcon 
was  at  liberty,  the  point  of  the  Heron^s  bill  having  been  pre« 
Tiously  sawed  off.  As  soon  as  the  Heron  was  in  nration^ 
the  Falcon^  who  was  also  deprived  of  the  means  of  flight,  took 
post  on  a  stool  which  was  at  one  end  of  the  room;  atid  aa  the 
Heron^  regardless  of  bis  enemy,  travcr^ied  the  apartment^ 
the  Falcon  motionless  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  destined 
prey,  till  after  several  turns  round  the  room,  she  judged  ihe 
Heron  was  sufficiently  near  to  effect  her  purpose,  when  she 
•prang  at  the  head,  intending  to  seize  that  part  with  her 
lalons.  In  tlus  however  she  failed,  tlic  stool  not  having  gives 
her  sufficient  elevation  to  reach  the  l)igh>erccted  head  of  tlio 
Heron.  This  failure  might  probably  have  cost  the  Falcon 
her  life,  had  the  bill  of  lier  antagonist  been  perfect ;  for  sha 
received  such  a  blow  on  the  body,  that  niu^t  otherwise  bava 
hiflicted  a  severe  if  not  a  mortal  wound,  from  so  pointed  an 
instrinitent,  urged  with  such  power,     iiaffied  in  \hU  attempt; 

and 
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iad  kmog  rceeiTed  a  sefcre  blov>  it  was  CMjectared  m(%  fur* 

Aer  attack  would  be  made  uatfl  tbe  calb  of  hanger  becaoM 

ftioie  a^cot*    Tbe  Faicoo,  bowerer,  had  soon  r^aiped  her 

HaluMi,  and  it  was  not  lot^  before  we  percetred  the  Heroa 

fcgatdkas  of  his  foe  pass  ?er/  near,  whea  the  Falcoo  ia  a 

stcodd  altenqit  tosoae  ber  ptej  as  before^  was  eqaaUj  foiled, 

aod  again  reccsred  a  serere  chedi  from  the  bill  of  the  Ueroiu 

Finding  her  e&rts  had  failed  for  waal  of  tbe  adfantage  aatare 

bad  ass^ned  her,  instmci  directed  tbe  Fakon  to  a  box  that 

stood  on  the  opposite  »de  of  tiie  room,  which  was  somewhat 

biglier^      Here  she  again  seemed  to  meditate  another  attack^ 

bjF  watching  erery  motion  oi  tbe  Heriw,  vho  coolinoed  his . 

rounds  with  a  tiew  to  make  his  escape ;-  mid  it  was  nol  long 

before  an  opportunity  offered  for  Falco  to  make  an  assauil 

from  her  more  derated  station.  Here  she  had  fomidan  hnmble 

swbstitate  for  those  powers  with  which  nature  had  so  amply 

fdmisbed  ber,  bot  of  which  she  bad  been  deprired,  and  at. 

kst  succeeded  by  springing  from  her  perch,  and  seiaog  tbe 

unforloDate  Heron  by  the  head  and  upper  part  of  tbe  neck 

with  her  taloos»  which  instantly  brought  him  to  the  ground* 

Now  tbe  unequal  contest  was  soon  determined;  for  io  raiw 

did  the  superior  weight  and  sirecgth  of  the  Heron  drag  and 

flounder  with  his  enemy  across  the  floor  ;  in  vain  did  he  flap 

bis  unwieldy  pinions  to  shake  off  the  tyrant  of  the  air;  nor 

cooid  even  bis  gigantic  legs  force  her  from  the  bloody  grasp  ; 

her  work  was  short,  and  certain ;  no  efforts  could  compel  her 

now  to  quit  her  deadly  gripe ;  tbe  powei  ful,  and  only  dreaded 

arms  of  her  antagonist  were  secured,  and  thus  disarmed,  he 

became  a  sore  and  easy  prey.     Scarcely  was  the  g^ntic  bird 

prostrate  on  tke  ground,  than  death  eufued ;  for  in  this  noble 

race,  destined  for  blood  aod  slaughter,  torture  makes  no  part 

of  ii5  nature,  but,  like  what  we  are  told  of  the  generous  Lion, 

exuUiDg  in  death,  bat  disdaining  crudty.      In  less  than  half 

a  minute  did  the  FaU:on  tear  out  the  gullet  and  wmdpipe  of 

the  Heron^  and  regaled  on  the  head  and  neck. 

The 
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The  Falcon  which  had  killed  the  Heron  was  afterward! 
killed  by  a  younger  bird  of  her  own  species  in  a  similar. 
manner.  She  was  confined  in  the  same  apartment  with  thret 
others  that  were  taken  from  the  same  nest,  and  not  above  sis 
mouths  old,  two  females,  and  one  male ;  one  of  the  females 
broke  her  chain,  and  by  that  means  having  considerable  advaa^ 
tage  OTer  the  older  bird,  which  was  chained,  soon  killed  her* 

One  of  these  young  Falcons  was,  after  two  years,  snfiertd 
to  have  her  liberty,  and  for  a  long  time  took  possession  of  tb« 
tower  of  the  church,  and  would  descend  to  the  person  who 
usnallj  supplied  her  daily  food ;  but  at  last,  she  probablj 
acquired  her  native  powers*  and  shifted  for  herself* 

How  characteristic  of  genuine  courage  would  the  nature  of 
the  generous  breed  of  Hawks  appear,  were  we  not  assured 
that  sentiment  l>ears  no  part  in  their  actions,  but  that  instinct^ 
thai  powerful  principle  of  unerring  action  in  secondary  beings^ 
supplies  the  place  of  reason,  and  has  wisely  been  given  by 
Nature's  hand  to  direct  all  in  that  course,  which  shall  not  only 
conduce  to  Ihdr  own  exbtence  and  comforts,  but  also  to 
answer  the  original  designs  suid  more  extended  views  of  the 
Creator* 

Thus,  the  more  ignoble  birds  of  prey,  who  are  either  not 
endowed  with  courage,  or  strength,  rarely  attack  any  animal 
stronger  than  themselves,  but  are  content  to  make  a  prey  of 
those  divested  of  power  to  resist*  These,  cooscions  of  the 
weakness  of  their  quarry,  disrobe  them  while  yet  alive,  and 
frequently  begin  their  meal  oo  the  extremities  of  the  tortured 
vicdm,  viewing  as  it  were,  with  pleasure,  the  panting,  bleeding 
sacrifice  to  their  unquenchable  thirst  for  blood. 

Not  so  with  the  noble  and  more  powerful  race ;  these,  from 
ti^ir  bold  and  intre4)id  niiture,  cannot  risk  an  advantage  they 
have  taken  by  dexterity,  of  an  animal  vastly  superior  in  bo« 
dily  strength,  and  therefore  the  vital  parts  of  such  are  the 
object  of  their  first  attack,  in  order  to  secure  their  prey  as 

expeditlouslj 
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tJKpeditiously  as  possible  by  death,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
chaoce  either  of  losing  it,  or  of  receiving  an  injury  by  long 
and  reiterated  struggles  under  the  agonies  of  torture. 

If  the  cowardly  Buzzard  is  given  a  living  bird  that  he 
ventures  to  seize,  he  plucks  off  its  feathers,  and  begins  his 
Tepast  indiscriminately  at  any  part  he  may  chance  to  draw 
blood  ;  whereas  we  have  observed,  thb  is  not  the  case  with 
the  generous  breed  of  the  same  tribe*  The  intrepid  Peregrine 
knew  the  extent  of  her  poorer »  when  she  was  opposed  to 
auch  superior  strength  as  that  of  the  Heron  ;  she  was  con- 
f  cious  of  her  inability  to  hold  her  antagonist  by  grasping  his 
body,  especially  while  his  destructive  weapon  was  at  liberty^ 
which  might  have  reversed  the  issue  of  the  contest.  The 
bead  therefore,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  nearest  to  the 
bead,  were  the  only  places  that  could  secure  to  her  a  prompt 
and  decisive  victory,  over  an  animal  that  so  mi^ch  exceeded 
ber  in  size  aud  strength,  without  endangering  her  own  person. 

Was  a  living  bird  of  inferior  size  given  to  the  Peregrine, 
flhe  would  not  hesitate  to  seize  it  by  the  body  with  her  talons  ; 
but  the  operations  of  nature  are  invariable ;  the  same  immu* 
table  instinct  appears ;  the  head  is  the  iirst  crushed,  and  per- 
baps  eaten,  before  the  body  is  touched.  t 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  a  Falcon  to  attack  on  the  gronnd, 
or  to  get  in  contact  with  a  large  bird  ;  it  is  on  wing  her  powers 
are  to  be  estimated  ;  and  here  it  is  astonishing  to  perceive 
the  force  with  which  she  pounces  her  prey.  How  this  is  per* 
formed  without  receiving  any  injury  by  the  contact  with  such 
velocity,  is  not  easily  ascertained;  in  what  manner  the  quarry 
receives  its  Coup  (k  grace  without  repercussion,  is  equally 
mysterious.  Is  it  by  striking  the  talon  into  the  vertehrm  at 
the  Spanish  Bull  is  killed,  or  is  it  by  a  contusion  on  the  beadi 

FALCON.ROUGH-LEGGED.     Faico  la^opus. 
Shaw.  Zool.  vii.  p.  145i 

Doctor 
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Doctor  Shaw  is  of  opiiuQi|  that  the  Dodcy  Falcon  of  tho 
Arctic .  Zoology  is  only  a  variety  of  this  bird  ;  and  ifhj 
should  not  the  footed  Falcon,  originally  described  by  Bris* 
aon,  be  another  variety  {  lis  being  rather  smaller  may  b^ 
occasioned  by  sex.  We  know  that  the  Rough-legged  Fal- 
con b  subject  to  considerable  variety,  and  that  tlie  Booted 
Falcoo  seems  to  sland  singly  on  record,  unless  La  Bute  Garu 
'  tee  of  Levaillanty  (which  Dr.  Latham  in  his  second  sup* 
plement  to  his  Synopsis  refers  to  for  the  Booted  Falcon)  be 
a  fariety  of  that  species.  It  sl^ould  seem  M.  Beckstetu  is 
of  opinion  this  variety  is  only  the  youug  male  of  the  Rough- 
le^ed  Falcon.  Levaillant  gives  this  bird  as  an  inhabitant  oC 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  acknowledges  that  he  has  seen 
a  speoes  in  Lorraini  in  France,  very  similar,  *^  and  which  ii 
veicy  probd>le/'  says  Dr.  Latham  \^  as  we  have  the  bird  ia 
some  of  die  counties  in  Epgland.^  This  remark  of  oar 
friend,  whose  ornithological  credit  slands  so  deservedly  high 
in  estimation,  may  stamp  an  opinion  that  the  Booted  Falcofi 

•  

aa  wdi  as  the  Rough-legged  ^a^on  is  a  native  of  England  ^ 
whereas  we  have  the  Doctor's  authority  for  saying  that  the 
variety  foond  hi  England  sunilarto  that  observed  in  Lorrain 
b  probably  tl|e  paale,  or  variety  of  the  iagopus  as  suggested 
by  Bec^steio.  Upon  fiitare  iuvestigalion  it  will  probably  be 
ftmid  th|it  Falco  pennatm  and  lagopuSj  with  their  inci* 
dental  varieties  from  sex  and  age  will  be  referred  to  one 
tpepes. 

FALCON-SPOTTEp.    Falco  versicolor. 

DoctOT  Shaw,  on  the  authority  of  Mon&ieur  Dandin,  has 
g^ven  thb  bird  (originally  described  bj  Mr.  Pennant)  as  one 
of  the  many  varieties  to  which  the  Common  Falcon,  Falca 
communis  is  subject;-  but  from  its  superior  size  and  predo«) 
ininance  of  white  plumage,  we  rather  suspect  il  to  be  a  variety 
lifthe  Jer.Fakon. 

u  FASCEDDAB, 
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FLY 
FASCEDDAR.     vide  Gull  Arctic. 
FELTIFER.    vide  Fieldfare. 
tlNCH-COPPER.    vide  Finch-Chaff. 

I 

FINCH-MARYGOLD.    vide  Wren  golden-crested. 

FLYCATCHER-PIED.    Muscicapa  alricapilla. 
Bewick.  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  201. 

This  bird  rarely  if  ever  makes  its  appearance  in  the  south* 
em  parts  of  the  island^  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  b  a  northern  species,  and  we  might  rather  expect  it  to  be 
indigenous  than  only  a  summer  visitant. 

Mr.  Bolton  in  his  Harmonia  Ruralts  says,  the  Colefinch 
has  been  known  to  build  its  nest  in  an  almond  treeVhen  in 
full  blossom.  The  eggs  represented  in  this  work  are  five  in 
number,  of  a  blue  colour* 

This  is  indeed  early  in  the  season,  for  the  Almond  is  fre* 
quenlly  in  blossom  the  latter  end  of  March,  hefore  any  leavei 
could  conceal  the  nest. 

Other  authors  assure  us  the  nest  'is  formed  in  the  hole  of 
a  tree,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  these  ac- 
counts, for  it  has  been  justly  considered  that  the  habit  of 
nidification  is  a  strong  specific  character  more  rarely  subject 
to  variation  than  the  bird  itself. 

Mr.  Bewick  speaks  of  a  pair  of  these  birds  haying  been 
•hot  at  Benton  in  Northumberland,  but  is  silent  with  respect 
to  the  season ;  one  of  these  wanted  the  white  spot  on  the 
forehead,  in  other  respects  they  were  similar ;  the  upper  parts 
in  both  were  black  obscurely  mixed  with  brown. 

This  author  adds  the  following  remark,  but  unfortunatelj 
does  not  quote  his  authority.  ^^  The  nest  of  thb  bird»  with 
^^  a  very  great  number  of  young,  was  found  in  a  hole  of  a 
<*  tree  ia  Axwelt^Fark,  June  18,  I80J  :    the  parent  birds^ 
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<^  but  particularly  the  male,  incessantly  k^pt  feeding  tbem 
^'  With  small  flies,  which  they  were  extremely  expert  in  catch* 
«  ing." 

If  the  author  had  ocular  demonstration  of  this  remark  it 
18  unfortunate  that  the  circumstance  should  be  omitted,  for 
"we  know  by  long  experience,  how  little  is  to  be  depended  on 
the  obserrations  of  the  unscientific. 

Mr.  Bolton  who  was  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  says  that  if 
Visits  the  Wes(  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  departs  with  its 
young  in  September.    (^Harmonia  Ruralis  p.  40.) 

This  account  certainly  implies  that  Mr*  Bolton  found  the 
bird  in  his  neighbourhood  sufficiently  plentiful  to  make  such 
observations  on  its  autumnal  migrations^  but  we  cannot  con« 
^eive  that  it  would  retire  northward  in  the  colder  months  : 
imd  if  it  does  not  change  its  habits  with  the  season,  and  con- 
tinues less  noticed,  it  certainly  proceeds  a  very  little  way 
southward.  We  believe  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  its 
being  killed  in  the  southern  counties  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  the 
evident  rout  of  the  bird  if  it  migrated  to,  and  from  the  con. 
tmentof  Europe,  like  the  spotted  species. 

With  regard  to  the  very  great  number  of^oung  found  in 
the  hole  of  a  tree,  as  related  by  Mr.  Bewick,  we  cannot  help 
expressing  a  doubt  that  he  has  been  deceived,  as  this  circum- 
stance  alone,  so  contrary  to  the  characters  of  its  congeners^  is 
sufficient  to  create  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  scientific  orni- 
thologist, unless  we  bad  been  told  the  author  spoke  from 
personal  knowledge. 

Sepp  and  Kramer  both  assert  that  the  Musckapa  atricapilla 
builds  its  nest  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  ;  Linnasus  admits  it  in  his 
first  edition  of  the  Fauna  Suecica,  but  appears  to  have  re.^ 
jected  it  in  the  second.  Mr.  Oedman  however  avers  it  to  be 
a  Swedish  bird,  and  says  it  lays  five  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree.  Whether  it  winters  so  far  North  we  are  not  informed, 
but  we  are  told  it  braves  the  winter  in  Norway.    *'  The  Pied 
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Fljiatchet^  says  Dr.  Reeves,  in  his  Essay  on  torpidity  p. 
93  '*  lives  on  soft  seeds  and  insects  in  this  country  ;  bat  it 
feeds  very  different  in  Norway,  especially  daring  winter,  when 
it  repairs  to  the  habitations  of  men,  and  subsists  on  flesh 
dried  in  the  smoke.''  If  then  this  bird  breeds  so  far  north  aa 
Sweden,  and  continnes  the  whole  year  in  Norway,  there  caa 
bo  little  doabt  but  that  it  is  truly  indigenous  to  England, 
aince  it  b  known  to  breed  there.  It  is  however  a  local 
9pec\cSj  never  has  been  plentiful,  and  seems  at  present  to  be- 
come rare,  so  that  we  have  rot  hitherto  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  ever  been  identified  with  us  in  winter,  though 
we  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  remains  in  England  the  whole 
J  ear.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  amongst  the  smaller  tribe  of 
birds  whose  nest  we  have  not  taken  with  our  own  hands,  but 
this  is  in  a  great  measure  compensated  by  the  kind  assistance 
of  a  scientific  fneod,  and  naturalist,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dal  ton,  of 
Copgrove,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  bird,  and  has  frequently  seen  it  about  his 
house  in  the  summer,  but  does  not  recollect  ever  to  have  no- 
ticed it  in  the  winter.  This  gentleman  favoured  us  with  a  pair 
•f  these  birds  shot  in  hb  neighbourhood,  in  which  there  is  no 
material  distinction  between  the  sexes,  except  that  the  female 
is  rather  less  bright  in  the  black  parts  of  the  plumage.  At  our 
request  Mr.  Dalton  has  recendy  furnbhed  us  with  the  nest  and 
^gs  taken  the  beginning  of  May  in  the  present  year,  (1811) 
in  the  same  county  ;  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
bird  bad  not  made  its  appearance  al>out  hb  house  thb  season, 
and  that  it  was  become  very  scarce.  The  nest  was  taken 
from  a  hole  in  a  tree  ;  it  is  composed  of  dry  leaves  intermix* 
•d  with  broad  pieces  of  the  interior  bark  of  some  tree,  and  a 
little  hay,  with  a  few  long  hairs,  and  three  or  four  feathers 
f  erm  the  lining.  The  materials  are  so  coarse,  and  destitute  of 
wool  or  other  substance  that  b  capable  of  connecting  the 
parts,  that  It  scarcely  holds  together,  evidently  bespeaking 
that  it  bad  btsn  taken  from  the  situation  described. 

The 
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The  og^ifs  are  fi?e  in  numb«r,  of  a  tery  pale  blue,  about 
the  siie  and  colour  of  those  of  the  Redstart,  but  rather 
paler.  The  nent  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Redstart^ 
which  is  more  compact,  and  formed  of  moss,  plentifully  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers  ;  whereas  in  the  Flycatcher^  uest 
now  before  us,  there  is  not  a  single  sprig  of  moss* 

The  scientific  Ornithologist  will  be  gratified  by  these  addU 
tlons  which  Mr.  Daitou  has  enabled  us  to  gire  to  the  history  of 
this  local  species ;   and  we  may  hope  through  the  same  channel 
to  obtain  a  more  competent  knowledge  of  its  manners,  and 
general  history.     It  now  remains  to  discoter  whether  any 
change  of  plumage  in  the  autumn  takes  place,  that  may  hi« 
therto  have  occasioned  the  want  of  identifying  this  bird  In 
the  whiter.     Observations  on  the  colour  of  the  plumage  of 
the  young,  just  before,  or  after  they  leave  the  nest,  might 
throw  light  on  the  subject.      But  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  its  rarity,  and  extreme  locality,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
the  desiderata  in  Its  natural  history,  and  that  our  scientific 
friend  will  hereafter  find  that  the  bird  in  question  is  In  fact 
indigenous  to  Yorkshire*  continuing  there  the  whole  year ; 
but  perhaps  Is  induced,  by  local  circumstances,  to  change  ita 
situation  after  the  breeding  season. 

The  place  in  which  our  nest  was  found,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  eggs  perfectly  accord  with  the  accounts  of  those 
foreign  authorn  before  mentioned  ;  but  not  with  the  accounts 
given  by  either  Mr.  Bolton,  or  Mr.  Bewick.  From  the  very 
early  period  of  the  year  that  the  supposed  Flycatcher's  nest 
was  noticed  by  the  former  amongst  the  branches  of  an  almond 
treCf  we  have  very  little  doubt  but  ihat  it  was  actually  b^. 
longing  to  the  Hedge  Warbler,  the  oariiest  breeder,  and  tlit 
only  one  thatia^s  blueeggH  in  such  a  situation.  It  is  possi. 
ble  such  an  opinion  was  induced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Pied  Flycatcher  on,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tree. 
What  the  biid  could  be,  the  nest  of  which  is  described  to 
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beloug  to  tlfe  Flycatcher,  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  containing  A 
very  great  number  of  young,  is  impossible  to  determine,  but 
we  caiinot  think  it  belonged  to  this  species,  since  five  eggi 
i^ppear  to  be  the  utmost  number  the  Pled  Flycatcher  has 
been  clearly  ascertained  to  lay,  which  also  corresponds  with 
the  nature  of  its  congeners. 

FULMA.R.    Procellaria  glacialift. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds  ii.  i.  p.  243. 

^ROVlNCXAi* 

Mallemock,  Mahnock^  or  Mallduck, 

Avery  complete  skeleton  of  this  bird  has  been  presented 
to  us  by  Colonel  Tempter,  and  with  it  the  following  genuine 
'Newfoundland  poetry ^  which  was  ^yen  lo  him  by  a  master 
of  a  trader  to  that  country,  accompanied  with  the  narrative* 

*^  This  bird  (which  sterns  to  be  known  only  by  the  title  of 
^^  John  Down  by  the  fishermen)  attends  the  fishing  vessels 
<<  on  the  banks  of  Nevifoundland,  and  feeds  on  the  liver 
*^  and  offal  of  the  Cod-fish  that  is  thrown  overboard.  It 
^^  is  taken  by  meads  of  a  hook  baited  with  a  piece  of  liver^ 
^*  and  being  stretched  at  length  to  a  stick,  it  is  sunk  under 
<^  'A'ater,  and  in  half  an  hour  (as  the  informant  declared)  is 
"  compleatly  skeletonised  by  what  the  sailors  call  Sea-lice/* 
Some  of  these  insects  were  procured  for  us  in  Newfound- 
land, and  did  not  turn  out  to  be  what  is  usually  denominated 
Sea- Louse  (Oniscus)hvLi  Cancer  Locustu^  the  same  in  every 
respect  as  that  found  on  our  coast,  and  figured  in  the  Linm 
nwan  Transactions^  vol.  9^  tab.  4,  fig.  1. 

The  following  poetical  soliloquy  Las  been  transcribed 
without  the  smallest  alteration  except  in  orthography,  which 
Mas  necessary  (o  itstcing  geiicrullv  understood. 

Here  hangs  T  John  Donn  f«r  rver, 
That  often  crosied  the  bank  for  liver, 
^'ow  to  my  sorrow  and  great  kurprise 
Here  I  hang  an  anatomize. 
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Come  all  yn  birds  now  of  my  flock, 
Doo*t  be  too  anxioof  for  Co  eat, 
For  if  in  tliat  n?er  a  book  ihall  be, 
Yoa*ll  share  the  fate  then  here  like  me* 

It  18  remarkable  that  in  this  skeleton  the  skin  of  the  legs, 
and  webs  of  the  feet  remain  as  perfect  as  in  a  fresh  specimen ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  these  anatomists,  be 
what  they  may,  are  extremely  expeditious  in  their  work,  but 
h  can  scarcely  be  credited,  that  it  it  could  be  so  completely 
effected  in  so  short  a  time  as  half  an  hour.  No  human  art 
could  so  completely  divest  a  bird  of  erery  particle  of  flesh, 
and  leave  all  the  finer  bones,  cartiUiges,  and  ligaments,  in  so 
perfect  a  condition ;  nothing  but  the  conjoint  efforts  of  nu- 
merous iosects,  with  their  minute  nippers,  could  so  admira* 
bly  prepare  such  a  subject. 

We  are  assured  that  this  speciei  of  Petrel  abounds  in  the 
Northern  seas,  where  they  follow  the  track  of  the  wounded 
Whale,  and  when  he  b  exhausted,  they  instantly  alight  on 
this  huge  monster  of  the  deep,  and  with  thdr  strong  hooked 
bills  penetrate  the  skin,  and  gorge  Uiemselves  with  the  blub* 
ber. 

GADWALL*     Anas  strepera. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p*  353. 
Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  lll.t.  13,  f.  ?>  S.  (trachea) 
Bewick  Br*  Birds.  ii»  p.  350. 

PROVINCIAI*. 

Rodge. 

This  species  of  Duck  appears  to  be  extremely  rare  in  Eng- 
land, so  much  so,  that  in  no  instance  have  we  been  able  to 
procure  a  fresh  specimen,  in  the  great  number  of  years  we 
have  attended  to  the  subject  of  Ornithology. 

The  trachea  (which  as  it  becomes  lietter  known,  forms  a 
strong  specific  character  in  this  tribe  of  aquatic  birds)  has  been 
described  and  figured  by  Dr*  Laibami  ia  an  adupirable  paper 
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(Jn  the  subject,  ^nied  m  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnasan 
Society  :  and  is  again  described  in  the  second  toU  of  thd 
Supplement  to  the- General  St^nopsis  of  Birds.  Tbis  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing. 

<^  The  windpipe  of  the  male  has  a  bony  bladder  and  arch 
«'  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Pintail  Duck  ;  bnl  the  globu- 
«*  lar  part  not  quite  so  large  :  we  may  observe  too^  that  it  aj- 
,  **  heres  to  the  side  of  the  arch,  quite  to  the  bottom,  whereas, 
^*  in  the  Pintail,  it  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  arch  by  a 
**  small  portion  only. 

G AIR-FOWL.    Vide  Auk-Great. 

GALLINULE-LITTLE,    Gallinula  rainuta. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tucker  (the  author  of  a  periodical 
work  on  birds,  before  mentioned)  for  this  very  interesting 
little  bird,  which  appears  not  only  to  be  new  as  British,  but 
to  be  a  non-descript  species. 

'  The  weight  was  two  ounces ;  length  seven  inches  and  three 
quarters.  The  bill  is  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  <if  a  bright 
green  colour :  the  upper  part  of  the  head  dusky  brown  :  the 
cheeks  pale  brown :  over  each  eye  cinereous :  the  chin  and 
throat  white,  shaded  into  a  cieam-colour  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  before:  the  lower  pdxt  of  the  neck,  breast,  sides, 
and  greatet  part  of  the  body  beneath,  plain  fawn-colour :  the 
lower  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  ulive-brown,  spotted  with  white, 
and  slightly  barred  witli  paler  brown  :  the  back,  and  sides  of 
the  neck,  pale  oUvaceous-brown :  back  and  scapulars  blacky 
deeply  margined  with  the  same  colour  as  the  last,  the  inner 
margins  very  pale,  similar  to  the  under  pait  of  the  neck  :  the 
rump  plain  olivc-brown  :  the  tail  of  a  similaif  colour :  the  legs 
bright  green,  bare  for  three  eighths  of  an  inch  above  the 
kriecj,  and  an  inch  an(}  a  half  long  from  the  knee  to  the  toes : 
the  middle  toe,  including  the  claw,  is  of  the  same  length  :  the 
claws  horn  colour  :  the  hind  tue,  including  the  claw^  firt 
eighths  of  an  inch  ^ong.  The 
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*f  he  tail  is  much  nuitilated,  but  the  remaining  feathers  ar6 
as  deicribed,  and  extend  a  trifle  beyond  the  point  of  the 
wings.  , 

We  might  have  been  induced  to  have  coosidcred  this  bird 
as  ao  accidental  lu$us  variety  of  the  spotted  Waltcrhen,  had 
it  not  been  for  its  very  inferior  size,  and  other  peculiarities. 
By  weight  it  Is  about  half  the  size  of  the  spotted  species^  and 
is  Inferior  in  length  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  It  has  more 
the  shape  of  the  Land  Rail/  being  long  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  and  much  compressed  :  the  legs  and  toes  are  full  ks 
long  as  those  of  the  spotteti  species  :  the  bill  is  ^Iso  of  equal 
length,  and  rather  more  slender  :  ^the  head  is  smaller,  and  the 
neck  much  more  slender  :  the  form  of  the  forehead  is  essen- 
tially different,  the  feathers  sloping  from  the  front  to  the  gape 
very  considerably,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  species : 
the  hind  toe  is  also  rather  longer  than  that  of  an  old  male 
spotted  Waterhen  with  which  it  was  compared  :  the  tertials 
of  the  wings  are  remarkably  short,  an  unusual  circumstance 
for  a  bird  of  this  genus,  for^  in  the  Land  Rail,  and  spotted 
Gallinule,  the  tertials  almost  obscure  the  whole  of  the  primary 
quills  when  (he  wing  is  closed.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  defect  or  mutilation  in  the  wings,  and  both  sides  are 
Mmilar,  the  tertials  equally  extending  to  only  the  poh)t  of  the 
seventh  feather  of  the  primary  quills,  leaving  the  .points  of 
the  first  six  conspicuous.  The  common  Galliuulc,  indeed, 
has  not  the  whole  of  the  primary  quills  concealed  by  the 
tertials,  as  the  ends  of  four  or  five  may  t>e  seen  beyond  them 
when  the  wings  are  closed. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  le.^t  a  hasty  conclusion  might 
be  diawn,  that  this  birdistilhei  the  youut;,  or  a  luciufi  variotv^ 
of  the  spotted  Gallinitle  ;  whereas,  by  tlii;  com parativi*  parti- 
culars here  related,  such  an  opinion  cannot  exist.  We  have 
obtained  specimens  of  the  spotted  Gallinule  early  inScptcmber, 
and  some  were  evidently  the  young  oi  that  season,  and  the  chief 
distinction  between  them  and  the  old  birds  consisted  in  b<  ing 
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rather  less  spotted,  and  the  colours  not  so  generally  briglit , 
besides  being  rather  smaller ;  and  in   these,  as  in  all  other 
young  birds,  the  bill  and  toes  were  in  proportion.  This  bird, 
although  not  above  half  the  weight,  and  considerably  inferior 
jn  lengthy  has  the  bill  and  toes  fully  as  long,  and  more  slen- 
der, and  the  back  toe  rather  longer.      We  have  never  seen 
the  spotted  Gallinule  in  its  infancy,  nor,  perhaps,  so  soon  as 
it  could  fly  ;  but  the  shape  and  proportion  of  the  limbs  would 
be  similar  to  the  adulti  in  which  this  bird  essentially  differs. 
No  author,   to  our  knowledge,   has  described  the  Spotted 
Gallinule  in  its  early  plumage  to  be  different  from  that  of  the 
adult ;  and  we  know  that  in  neither  the  Common   nor  Crake 
Gallinnles,  nor  in  the  Water  Rail,   (a  bird  of  similar  habits) 
does  any  material  difference  exist  between  the  young  and  the 
old  birds.     In  fact,  the  plumage,  and  general  appearance  are 
80  extremely  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Spotted  Gallinule,  that 
if  this  bird  had  been  exotic,  a  comparison  would  never  have 
'  been  thought  necessary  ;  but  as  the  species  of  the  genus  are 
not  numeious,  aad   only  three  of  those  known  to  inhabit 
this  country,  the  subject  required  scrupulous  investigation^ 
especially  as  no  such  bird  appears  to  have  been  described  by 
any  Ornithological  writer. 

The  Little  Gallinule  was  sbotuear  Ashburton,  in  Devon* 
shire,  in  the  year  I8O9. 

GALLINULE-SPOTTED.    Gallinula  porzana. 
Water-crake,  Bewick  Br.  Birds,  11.  t.  p.  iO. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Skitty,  Spotted  Rail,  or  Lesser  spotted  Water-Rail. 

We  have  obtained  this  species  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  an4  as  late  in  the  year  as  the  twenty-third  of  October, 
in  Devonshire,  but  never  in  the  winter  months.  The  last 
mentioned  was  only  slightly  wounded  in  the  wing  ;  the  part 
was  amputated,  and  the  bird  lived  for  nearly  a  month  ;  its 
death  could  not  be  accounted  for,  as  it  was  fat^  and  the  wound 
pciftxtly  healed.  It 
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it  fed  freely  on  worms,  the  day  it  was  captared,  and  was 
joliserred  to  partake  largely  of  bread  and  milk,  the  food  of 
some  Ruffs,  with  whom  it  was  confined  in  a  spacious  place. 

GAM  BET.    Tringa  Gambetta. 

By  keeping  Ruffs  in  confinement  for  knany  years,  and  at* 
tending  to  their  change  of  plumage,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Beveral  of  the  Sandpiper  class  which  have  been  described  a« 
distinct  species,  are,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  Ruff,  destitute 
of  the  long  feathers  which  adorn  its  head  and  neck,  for  about 
three  months  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Amongst  the  number 
«ve  have  ascertained  the  Greenwich,  and  the  Yellow-Legged 
Sandpipers  ;  and  we  have  had  some  specimens  so  nearly  cor* 
responding  with  the  Aberdeen  Sandpiper,  and  the  Gambet» 
that  scarcely  a  doubt  exbts  in  our  minds,  but  that  the  whoLi 
iA  these,  and  some  others,  are  amongst  the  endless  variety  of 
Tringa  pugnax^  not  two  of  which  are  to  be  found  exactly 
alik^and  many  as  dissimilar  as  any  two  distinct  species  of  \im 
same  genus. 

GAN.    Vide  Gannet. 

GANNET;    Pelieanus  bassanus. 
Trans.  Wernerian  Society,  vol,  1, 

We  have  procured  several  of  this  species  alive,  but  ha<r§ 
been  unable  to  keep  them  in  health  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  bill,  ivhen  alive,  is  of  an  elegant  blueish-grey  colour  ; 
the  legs  are  singularly  marked,  being  of  a  dusky  colour,  with 
the  front  blueish-yellow,  which  divides  at  the  feet,  and  forms 
a  line  of  the  same  colour  along  tlie  fidgeof  the  three  forward 
toes  :  the  irides  very  pale  yellow  :  the  nictitiiting  membrane 
is  unusually  strong,  and  nearly  as  transparent  as  glass. 

This  bird  is  said  to  go  as  far  south  as  the  Tagus,  to  feed  on 
Sardine  ;  and  according  to  Acerbi's  Ltisl  of  Lapland  Birds,  it 
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b  also  foaod  as  far  north  in  tb^  coonlrj  as  the  GvAfh  of 
Bothiiia. 

By  an  old  Scotish  law,  tbe  proprietor  of  the  Bass  island  has 
a  right  to  visit  the  neight>oaring  isles,  and  drive  awaj  the 
Gannets,  in  order  that  they  may  return  to  his  domain,  l)eing 
considered  as  his  sole  property  ;  and  from  which  it  is  said  he 
derives  a  considerable  profit  by  taking  the  young,  and  sending 
them  to  market.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  that  they  are  by  no 
means  a  bad  relbh,  and  are  sometimes  eaten  to  give  a  whet  to 
the  appetite* 

The  egg  is  white,  and  very  like  that  of  the  Corvorant,  but 
rather  larger :  those  sent  to  us  by  a  Scotish  friend  are  by  no 
means  so  large  as  the  tgg  of  a  goose,  but  weighs  about  three 
ounces  and  a  quarter  each. 

The  Gannet  is  essentially  different  from  the  Corvorant  and 
Shag,  iti  almost  every  particular,  although  they  have  been 
placed  in  (he  same  genus, — probably  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  have  one  common  character,  the  four  toes  united 
by  a  web  ;  but  so  has  the  Tropic-bird*-  Phaeton^  and  the 
Darter,  Plotus. 

The  Gannet  is  incapable  of  diving,  or  at  least  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  exertion  or  alarm  can  force  it  to  immerse. 
Upon  the  water  it  swims  as  buoyant  as  a  Gull.  When  Gaa- 
nets  have  been  offered  fish,  they  took  it,  but  would  never  go 
into  a  pond  after  it,  and,  from  every  appearance  of  their  ac- 
tions on  the  water,  (to  which  they  never  went  but  by  com* 
pulsion)  they  could  not  procure  the  fish  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  extent  of  their  neck. 

The  Gannet  is  frequently  observed  in  the  English  Channel 
during  tbe  winter,  and  continues  as  late  as  the  month  of 
April  ;  Mr.  Pennant  was  therefore  misinformed,  when  he 
stated  tirat  they  were  seen  no  longer  on  the  coast  of  CornzcaU 
than  November,  when  (he  pilchards  retire. 

What  their  particular  object  is  for  remainin|«  so  long  in 
the  channel,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  but  we  have 
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had  them  brought  to  us  by  fishermen  ia  the  months  of  Fe« 
braary,  March,  aad  April ;  from  whom  we  learn  that  they 
mrc  only  occsisionally  seen,  and  from  iheir  actions  appeared 
bulled  in  fishing  ;  but  what  the  shoal  of  fish  was  that  they 
were  apparently  following,  could  not  be  discovered- 

In  the  month  of  February,  1808,  and  in  March,  the  pre- 
ceding year,  many  were  taken  alive ;  and  more  might  have 
been  captured,  for,  as  the  fishermen  observe*  they  rise  at 
.certain  times  from  the  water  with  difficulty,  at  which  time 
they  are  easily  run  down  by  a  boat*  When  surprised,  they 
defend  themselves  obstinately  and  powerfully,  striking  with 
tlieir  bills,  and  pinching  very  severely.  It  should  seem,  from 
the  accounts  we  have  been  able  to  collect  from  these  uninteU 
ligible  sort  of  beings,  the  fishermen,  that  the  Ganuels  cannot 
rise  from  the  water,  but  against  the  wind,  and  that  when  that 
advantage  is  taken  of  them,  they  are  easily  captured.  This 
defect  however  is  certainly  not  constant,  but  only  occasional, 
as  we  perceive  in  the  Corvorant,  Divers,  Grebes,  and  many  . 
|)i8civorous  birds  at  particular  times,  when  they  are  both 
gorged  with  prey,  and  their  feathers  have  become  wet  with 
the  exertion  of  procuring  it.  These  however  most  frequent- 
ly  baffle  their  pursuers  by  immersion  and  long  continuance 
under  water.  The  Gannet,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  such 
resource  ;  when  his  stomach  is  replete  with  fish,  and  his  pin-  ' 
ma^e  saturated  with  water  occasioned  by  the  concussion  on 
Its  surface,  by  his  rapid  descent  upon  his  prey,  his  only  alterna- 
tive is  hii  oars  npon  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  for  he  cannot 
dive  by  reason  of  his  body  being  so  mucli  specifically  lighter 
than  that  element. 

A  Gannet  brought  to  us  alive  on  the  twentieth  of  March, 
in  the  Year  1807,  took  no  kind  of  food  for  seven  days ;  it 
was  then  crammed  with  both  fish  and  fiesh,  and  soon  afler 
began  to  devour  all  white  fish  greedily,  but  did  not  choose  to 
pick  up  even  a  Piaise  when  the  back  was  uppermostt 
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It  was  remarked,  tbat  when  the  bill  was  held  so  as  to 
elose  the  mandibles  for  a  considerable  time,  respiration  be- 
came laborious,  there  being  no  nostrils. 

When  the  bird  was  placed  on  the  water  of  a  pond,  nothing 
could  induce  hun  to  attempt  to  dive ;  and  from  the  manner 
of  his  putting  the  bill,  and  sometimes  the  whole  head  nndef^ 
water,  as  if  searching  for  Esh ;  it  appears  that  their  prey  ia 
frequently  taken  in  that  manner.  It  is  probable  more  fish  are 
caught  in  their  congregated  migrations^  when  the  shoals  are 
near  the  surface,  than  by  their  descent  upon  wing ;  for  the 
Herrings,  Pilchards,  M ackarel,  and  other  gregarious  fishes, 
cannot  at  that  time  avoid  their  enemy,  who  is  floating  in  the 
midst  of  profusion.  ^ 

lu  the  act  of  respiration,  there  appears  to  be  always 
some  air  propelled  between  the  skin  and  the  body  of  this 
bird,  as  a  visible  expansion  and  contraction  is  observed  about 
the  breast,  and  this  singular  conformation  makes  the  bird 
so  buoyant,  that  it  floats  high  on  the  water,  and  not  sunk 
beneath  its  surface,  as  observed  in  the  Corvorantand  Shag. 

The  legs  are  not  placed  so  far  behind  as  in  such  of  the 
feathered  tribe  who  procure  their  subsistence  by  immersion  : 
the  Gannet,  consequently,  has  the  centre  of  gravity  placed 
more  forward  ;  and,  when  standing,  the  body  is  nearly 
horizontal  like  a  goose,  and  tiot  erect  like  a  Corvoran  . 

Having,  by  the  dissection  of  a  specimen  of  the  Gannet  for 
preservation,  noticed  the  slight  and  partial  adhesion  of  the 
skin  to  the  flesh  of  the  whole  nnder  parts  of  the  body,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  paying  more  attention 
to  the  structure  of  this  biVd,  and  by  experiments  endeavoured 
to  discover  to  what  extent,  and  upon  what  principle,  the 
inflation  of  the  body  was  performed. 

The  s^ppearance  of  so  .singular  a  <;onformation  brought  to 
recollection  what  Buffbn  relates  of  the  Pelican ;  who  re- 
marks that  from  the  lungs  the  air  passes  through  axillary 
pipes,  into  a  thick    vesicular  celular  membrane  that  covers 
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llie  muscles,  and  envelopes  tlie  whole  body.  The  structure, 
however,  of  the  Gannet,  although  probably  intended  for  si- 
milar purposes,  is  yery  different  from  that  of  the  Pelican^ 
according  to  the  relation  of  that  naturalist. 

The  bill  of  the  Gannet  differifrom  that  of  most  birds,  for 
it  is  not  only  destitute  of  nostrils,  but  on  each  side  the  upper 
mandible  towards  the  base,  is  a  dentation  that  divides  the 
margin,  and  thus  admits  of  considerable  motion. 

It  has  been  customary  to  describe  the  Gannet  as  possessing 
a  large  pouch  like  the  Pelican  under  the  chin,  capable  of 
containing  five  or  six  Herrings  ;  but  this  is  erroneous.  The 
oesophagus  is  extremely  capacious,  and  the  skin  from  the 
chin  downwards  extending  along  the  neck,  is  equally  capa* 
ble  of  dilation,  so  that  five  or  six  fishes,  equal  in  size  to  that 
of  a  Herring,  might  be  contained  in  the  gullet  and  stomach ; 
for  there  appears  to  be  very  little  difference  between  them; 
or  in  other  words,  the  stomach  is  a  continuation  of  the  ceso^ 
phagus  with  little  or  no  stricture  or  division. 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  birds  regurgitate  with  much 
ease  and  facility  ;  and  that  instinct  points  out  to  them  the 
necessity  of  preparing  the  food  intended  for  the  nourishment 
of  their  young,  in  the  receptacle,  usuallv  termed  the  craw: 
in  this  manner  the  Gannet  can  readily  disgorge  the  contents 
o£its  stomach  (for  it  has  no  craw),  to  satisfy  its  young. 

By  comparative  anatomy,  it  has  been  clearly  demonsi rated, 
that  birds  in  general  arc  provided  with  air-vessels  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  that  many  of  their  bones  are  not  des- 
titute of  this  contrivance,  admirably  fitted  for  increasing 
their  levity,  and  consequent  buoyancjr;  as  well  as  progressive 
motion  through  that  element  in  which  they  are  intended 
principally  to  move  ;  and  that  too,  with  a  velocity  that  far 
surpasses  all  other  parts  of  animated  nature.  Mr.  John 
Hunter  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society)  proves, 
that  the  air-cells,  in  the  parts  already  mentioned,  have  a  free 
commuaicaliou  with  the  lungs,  by  means  of  openings  on  their 
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furfacei  tbrongh  which  the  air  passes  readily  into  them  :  and 
it  clearly  appears,  there  is  no  diaphragm  that  confines  the  air 
to  the  regiuns  or  carity  of  the  breast,  but  that  the  whole  ofthe 
abdpnien  is  equally  inflated  by  inspiration  through  the  lung«. 

Thus  far  has  the  scientific  researches  of  that  anatomist 
contribute^  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  but  ire  may 
presume,  much  remains  to  be  done.  No  one  appears  to  have 
noticeJ  the  phenomena  attendant  on  the  construction  of  the 
Ganuet,  or  to  what  further  extent  this  circulation  of  aerial 
iiuid  is  carried  in  some  particular  species  of  birds;  a  circum- 
stance which  demand^  our  highest  admiration,  when  we  con^ 
template  the  advautages  which  such  a  structure  may  be  of,  in 
conducing  to  the  comforts  and  perhaps  to  the  very  exjsteuce 
of  such  animals. 

Several  Gannets  having  been  subjected  to  artificial  infla- 
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tion,  we  shall  state  the  result,  aud  relate  the  manner  in  which 
the  experiments  were  pursued.  A  pipe  was  first  introduced 
into  the  trachea^  and  when  air  was  propelled  through  it,  the 
whole  internal  cavity  of  the  body  was  inflated,  but  no  air 
passed  iuio  the  external  cells  between  the  skin  and  the  body. 
An  incision  was  then  made  in  the  lower  part  ofthe  abdbmea 
iilto  the  body,  very  near  the  vent ;  air  was  forced  through 
a  pipe  introduced  at  that  part,  (the  pipe  in  the  trachea  hav- 
ing been  previously  stopped)  ai^d  a  similar  inflation  ensued, 
without  afiectino;  the  exterior  cells.  The  pipe  was  now  re- 
inov^jd  from  the  trachea,  and  upon  the  air  being  propelled 
fvilli  force  through  the  pipe  near  the  vent,  it  readily  found 
its  way  tliruugh  the  lart/nx^  producing  a  noise  similar  to  the 
sound  emitted  by  the  living  bird.  A  small  opening  wa» 
then  made  in  the  skin  on  the  left  side,  about  midway  between 
thLM\uig  and  the  thigh,  and  a  pipe  introduced,  having  fiist 
stoppfd  those  diieclly  communicaiing  with  the  Internal  parts. 
It  was  now  obvious  that  when  air  was  forced  through  this 
oiificc,  the  skin  on  that  side  as  far  as  the  middle  line  of  the 
Lxl),  was  greatly   inflated^  extending  into  the  lower  part  of 
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the  Beck,  along  the  larger  joints  of  the  wing,  down  the  thigh, 
and  also  into  the  cavity  of  the  body  ;  but  the  right  side  was 
not  m  the  least  affected  t  The  pipe  at  the  trachea  being  now 
removedy  the  air  produced  a  similar  effect  upon  tlie  larjnx 
as  before  mentioned,  but  not  so  loud.  Still  suspecting  that 
tliera  was  a  coBimunication  between  the  sides,  by  means  of 
seme  TalTular  apparatus,  t])e  right  side  was  subjected  to  the 
same  experiment ;  the  result  faowe?er  negatived  our  expecta* 
tion,  the  effect  produced  being  similar  in  every  respect. 

From  a  i^Mtition  of  these  eiq>eriments  upon  several  sub- 
jects, it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  communication  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  the  cellular  membrane  that  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  wit^  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  body,  but  that,  by  reason  of  some  valvular  contrivance^ 
the  skin  could  not  be  artificially  inflated  through  the  lungs, 
although  sur  would  readily  pass  in  a  contrary  direcUon.  It  is 
also  dear  that  there  is  no  direct  communication  between  the 
sides. 

Ta  order  to  examine  this  extraorduiary  structure,  we  made  a 
longitndinal  incision  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  keel,  or  what  is  conimouly  termed  the  breast* 
bone;  by  this  means  the  membrane  that  connects  the  skin  to 
the  body,  and  cuts  off  the  communication  between  the  sides, 
was  easily  examined  ;  but  nothing  was  observed,  indicating 
that  a  communication  could  be  effected,  even  at  the  will  of 
the  animal.  On  each  side,  nearly  equidistant  between  this 
pectoral  membrane  and  the  back,  is  situated  another  longi- 
tudinal one,  very  similar  to  the  last,  but  perforated  ;  between 
thb  and  the  pectoral  are  about  nine  irregular  transverse 
membranous  septa,  that  hold  the  skin  firmly  to  the  body* 
having  a  free  communication  with  each  other.  The  skin  is 
also  furnished  with  a  transparent  cellular  membrane,  the  cells 
being  regularly  perforated  close  to  the  base  of  each  featlier. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is  a  large  bag,  which  extends 
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•ome  way  up  Ihe  heck;  this  is  attached  to  llie  skin  by  Ihe 
septa  of  innumerable  small  cells,  but  no  opening  into  this  cel- 
lular bag  could  be  discorered  ;  the  introduction  however  of  a 
small  pipe  through  an  artificial  a periu re,  clearly  demonstrated 
7L  passage  to  the  lungs,  as  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  body 
■was  iiiflated,  and  the  air  issued  from  the  trachea.  Upon 
opening  lliis  bag  the  passage  of  communication  with  the  in- 
ternal parts  appeared  to  be  under  the  clavicles  as  a  thin  per- 
forated membrane  was  perceived  at  the  bottom^  leading  to  the 
thorax,  not  directly  into  the  lungs,  but  near  the  part  where 
the  trachea  divaricates,  and  afterwards  communicating  with 
the  lungs.  It  could  not,  however,  be  discovered  where  the 
air  could  find  a  passage  from  the  great  magazine  into  the  cel- 
lular bag,  and  yet  tliere  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  at 
this  part  some  valvular  passage  exists. 

Pursuing  our  researches,  we  obserred  at  the  bottom  of 
each  lobe  of  the  lungs,  a  considerable  opening  for  the  passage 
of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  body.  But  what  arrested  our 
particular  attention,  was  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature,  for 
the  protection  of  the  vital  parts,  by  guarding  the  viscera  with 
a  strong  integiuneat,  that  pres<>rvc3  them  in  a  proper  degree 
of  moisture,  and  contributes  to  the  due  secrettoni^^r  lubri- 
cating those  parts,  so  essential  to  the  functions  of  their  delicate 
nature,  which  plight  otherwise  be  too  quickly  carried  off,  by 
thecorstant  circnlalion  of  fresh  air  that  nearly  surrounds  them ; 
for  this  integument  is  held  only  by  ligaments  to  the  back  and 
front,  leaving  all  other  parts  tree  for  inspired  air.  The  liver 
and  Intestines  are  firmly  attached  to  the  surrounding  integu* 
iTient:  the  heart,  is  enTcloped  by  a  similar  covering,  which 
is  onl}^  partially  connected  to  the  common  one. 

In  the  trachea  nothing  very  remarkable  occurs,  except  two 
tmall  glands  about  the  size  of  a  pea  at  the  lower  extremity. 
The  tongue  is  so  extremely  diminutive,  as  scarcely  to  be  enti- 
tled to  that  deuomination.   The  clavicles,  or  what  is  commonly 
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called  the  nerry-tbought,  which  are  usually  affixed  to  the 
point  of  the  keel  of  the  breast-boue  by  a  ligament,  is  in  the 
G  annet)  so  firmly  united^  as  to  appear  a  part  of  it. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  it  will  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  conclude  that  the  Gannet  is  endowed  with  such 
singuhr  properties  for  very  different  purpos?s  than  those  of 
long  and  continual  immersion,  of  which  we  have  before 
stated  it  appears  to  be  incapable.  But  such  a  power  of  in. 
flation  must  contribute  greatly  to  lessen  the  concussion  in  its 
rapid  descent  upon  water,  in  order  to  seize  its  prey.  Besides 
as  the  enjar^ement  of  the  surface,  without  materially  adding 
to  the  specific  gravity,  must  greatly  contribute  to  its  buoy* 
ancy  both  in  air  and  water,  it  is  well  adapted  for  residing 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  tempestuous  sea,  floating  on  its  sur- 
face in  perfect  security,  and  following  those  shoals  of  fished 
on  urhich  depends  its  whole  existence.  Thus,  when  all  other 
birds  are  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  bays  and  creeks,  the 
Gannet  is  enabled  to  brave  the  severest  wqatlier  in  all  seasons, 
without  attempting  to  near  the  shores 

This  contrivance,  may  also  be  of  the  most  important  ser« 
vice  to  an  aflim^l  which  is  constantly  exposed,  even  in  the 
most  incleoKtit  season,  and  cannot  quit  its  station  without 
starving.  Nothing  could  possibly  cotiduce  more  to  its  secu- 
rity against  intense  cold,  or  be  better  adapted  to  preserve  die 
necessary  temperature  of  animal  heat,  than  the  intermediate 
ait  dispersed  between  the  skin  and  the  body,  since  that 
element  is  found  to  be  a  non*conductor  of  caloric.  Upon  tliis 
principle,  what  animal  can  be  more  securely  protected  against 
cold,  or  retain  its  vital  heat  so  effectually  as  the  Gartnet,  dr 
such  birds  as  are  almost  surrounded  with  a  body  of  confined 
air,  divided  by  cells,  and  intersected  by  membranes  between 
the  skin  and  the  body,  and  that  skin  so  amply  covered  witli  a 
light,  porous  substance  filled  also  with  air^  and  impervious  to 
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The  Gannel  is  capable  of  containing  about  three  full  iu- 
spiralions  of  the  human  lungs,  divided  into  nearly  three  equal 
portions,  the  cellular  parts  under  the  skin  on  cacli  side,  hold- 
ing nearly  as  much  as  the  cavit5  of  the  body^  Now  as  a  full, 
or  extraordinary  inspiration  of  the  human  lungs  has  been 
considered  to  occupy  a  space  of  about  sixty  cubic  inches, 
(Phil.  Trans,  vol.  69.  p.  349)  so  Ihc  Gaunet  is  capable  of 
containing  not  less  than  180  cubic  inches  of  air  at  one  time, 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  bird  under  certain  impressions. 

Another  singular  property  belonging  to  this  bird  is,  that 
the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  skin  is  the  habitation  of 
an  apterous  insect ;  andis^  perhaps,  the  only  known  instance 
of  a  true  insect  having  been  found  to  perpetually  reside,  and 
propagate  within  the  body  of  another  living  animal. 

For  an  account  of  this  insect  we  refer  to  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Werner ian  Societi^. 

GARGANEY.     Anas  querqucdula. 
Bewick  Br.  Bird«,  ii.  p.  374. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.ii.  p.  360. 
Lin.  Tiaus.  ir.  p.  108.  t.  13.  f.  2.  3.  (trachea). 

PROVINCIAL. 

Cricket-Tcal. 

We  have  found  the  wale  Garganey  to  weigh  about  fourteen 
or  fii'teen  ounces  ;  the  length  about  sixteen  inches  :  the  tail 
p(;ss€sjes  fourlcen  feathers  ;  the  gvecu  feathers  also  that  form 
the  siHCiilum  in  the  wing  are  tipped  with  white. 

'i  his  sptcies  has  ^tracheal  labyrinth,  a  figure  of  which  has 
been  giTcn  to  the  public  by  Doctor  Latham  in  the  work  re- 
ferred to. 

The  labyrinth  is  entirely  bony  like  that  of  the  common 
nvallard,  of  an  oval  shape,  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 
ti:at  of  the  Teal,  and  essentially  different ;  it  is,  as  Doctor 

Latham 
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Latham  observes,  placed  perpendicular  to  tlie  trachea^  not  on 
the  side  as  in  that  bird  ;  on  one  side  is  a  slight  indentation 
for  the  admission  of  two  muscles ;  on  the  opposite  side,  or 
that  situated  next  to  the  breast,  it  is  flattened,  and  from  the 
upper  part  of  it  the  bronchi,  or  divarication  of  the  wiud-pipe 
originate. 

GL\DDYor  GOLDEN-GLADDY.  vide  Bunting-yellow. 
GOATSUCKER.  Caprimulgas  Curopxus. 
By  Boriase  called  Night-Ciow. 

This  bird  we  shot  as  late  as  the  8th  of  November  in  the 
^ear  1805,  in  Devonshire,  It  is  remarkable  that  in  that  year 
all  the  migrative  species  were  unnsuaUy  late  ;  the  swallows 
and  martins  did  not  finally  leave  the  South  of  Devon  till  after 
the  19th  of  the  same  mouth* 

GODWIN".     Vide  Godwit  common. 
GODWIT-CINEREOUS.    Scolopax  cancsccns; 

One  of  these  birds  in  the  late  unfortunate  Lev^rian  Mu- 
seum was  marked  Grey-Godwit.  It  appeared  to  be  rather 
smaller  than  the  Common  Godwit,  the  bill  and  legs  rather 
shorter,  and  more  slender  ;  the  tail  barred  dusky  aud  white 
nearly  to  the  base :  the  rump  white  with  a  few  spots  :  the 
back  and  scapulars  pale  brown^  with  grey  borders* 

Is  not  this,  and  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  be 
10  like  the  Greenshank  (except  in  the  size  of  the  bill)  actually 
varieties  of  that  bird,  or  young  birds  in  their  first,  or  imma* 
ture  plumage  ? 

GODWIT-COMMON.    Scolopax  cegocephala 
Bewic]^  Br.  Birds  ii.  t.  p.  7S. 

PIIOVINCIAL, 

Godwin  or  Godviyn* 

Wo 
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We  believe  this  species  is  no  longer  to  be  fooad  in  Eng- 
land daring  the  breeding  season. 

In  a  late  tonr  through  Lincolnshire  no  (race  could  be  found 
of  the  Godwit's  breeding  in  the  fens  of  that  country.  Bj 
the  accounts  of  the  oldest,  and  most  erpat  bird-catchers, 
and  fen-shooters,  it  should  appear  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  formerly,  no  such  bird  has  been  known  to 
breed  in  those  parts  within  the  recollection  of  ^e  present  ge- 
neration* It  is  true  these  birds  are  sometimes  taken  in  the 
nets  placed  for  catching  Rufis,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  autumn^ 
on  their  return  from  the  more  extensive  swamps  ol  the  North 
of  Europe^  remote  from  the  habitation  of  man.  Godwits 
were  formerly  fattened  by  the  same  means,  and  with  the 
Rufili ;  bnt  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Towns  the  noted  RnflT- 
fatter  at  Spalding,  that  he  had  not  procured  any  for  the^ 
twenty  years. 

GODWIT-RED.    Scolopax  Lapponica. 
Godwit  rar.  A.  Lath.  Syn,  Sup.  ii«  p.  309. 
Scolopax  Befgtca  Gmel.  Syst.  p.  66S. 

The  variety  of  the  Godwit  described  by  Doctor  Latham 
in  his  last  supplement,  is,  we  conceive,  a  variety  of  the  Red, 
not  the  Common  species ;  the  ferruginous  colour  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  breast,  as  well  as  the  borders  of  the  feathers 
of  the  back ;  the  length  of  the  legs,  as  well  as  their  dark 
colour,  all  bespeak  it.  Indeed  the  description  given  differs 
%ery  little  from  a  specimen  of  the  Red  Godwit  now  before 
tis,  especially  in  the  tail  having  all  the  feathers  except  the  two 
middle  ones  white  at  the  base.  Thb  seems  to  be  an  invaria- 
ble mark  of  distinction  between  the  two  species  in  all  their 
varielies.  Two  or  three  oiiginally  in  the  Lcverian  Museum, 
and  in  private  collections,  ^hattver  were  their  variations  in 
other  respects,  possessed  this  specific  character,  as  well  as 

^t  superior  length  of  the  legs. 
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The  Unncan  triTial  name  bespeaks  it  to  be  a  Lapland  bird, 
and  we  find  it  enumerated  in  Acerbi*s  list  of  the  birds  of  that 
conntry. 

GODWIT.RED.LEGGED.  vide  Snipe-Spotted. 
GOLDEN-EYE.     Anas  Clangula. 

Lalh.Sjn.  Sup.  ii. p.  355.    Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  118.  t.  15. 
f.  12.  (trachea) 

Pewick^  Br.  Birds^  ii.  t.  p.  357. — Morillon,  Id,  ii.  p.  37U 

PROVINCIAL. 

Pied-Wigeon. 

r  Notwiibstandiag  the  discordancy  of  opinion  whicli  still 
exists  concerning  the  distinction  between  this  bird  and  the 
supposed  Morillon,  we  have  obtained  no  information  that 
has  in  the  least  shaken  our  former  opinion  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  circumstances  have  rather  tended  to  confirm  it. 
This  bird  is  common  in  the  estuary  of  Kingsbridge,  and 
on  Slapton  Ley  (a  large  piece  of  fresh  water),  where  they  are 
frequently  seen  in  iraall  flocVn :  and  from  whence  we  have,  by 
the  kind  assistance  of  friends,  obtained  many  for  examination, 
in  particular  from  Mr.  Holds  worth.  From  these  flocks  have 
been  shot  those  supposed  to  be  the  Morillon,.  and  other  varie- 
ties,  if  the  change  of  plumage  from  t^e  young  to  the  adult 
can  be  so  called. 

It  should  be  observed,  thiit  in  all  the  males,  in  the  feathers 
of  that  fictitious  bird,  the  very  remarkable  trachea  of  the  • 
Golden.eye  appeared  ;  and  in  every  little  variation  of  plu- 
mage of  the  females,  the  same  truss  shape  of,  the  bird,  the 
form  of  the  bill,  and  legs,  w^re  similar;  and  what  is  more 
essential,  the  shape,  and  number  of  feathers  of  the  tail  (which 
is  sixteen)  were  invariable. 

The  Morillon,  described  by  Mr,  Bewick,  is  indeed  very  far 
advanced  towiuds  the  adnlt  pIi^Qfige  of  the  male  Golden-eye, 

for 
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for  in  Ihat,  not  only  the  head  appeared  to  be  advaaciag  to 
black  about  the  cheeks,  but  the  white  round  the  neck  was 
much  enlarged  ;  the  scapulars  and  coverts  of  the  wings  were 
black  and  white,  and,  in  other  respects,  appear  to  have  been 
fast  advancing  towards  maturity. 

It  should  seem  the  Goldcn-eye  is  some  years  attaining  its 
complete  adult  plumage,  fur  those  with  the  full  black  head> 
and  the  white  spot  in  the  cheek,  rarely  occur,  although  the 
young  males,  so  well  known  by  their  extraordinary  tracheoy 
are  common. 

We  have  seen  a  specimen  with  the  white  spot,  that  had 
the  feathers  on  the  head  dusky. 

The  windpipe  of  the  Golden.eye  (says  Doctor  Latham  in 
liis  excellent  essay  on  the  trachea  of  birds,  given  in  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Linnean  Society)  *^  is  of  a  curious  and  won* 
<^  derful  structure,  for  the  labyrinth  is  not  only  of  a  different^ 
*^  and  much  more  complicated  form  than  any  other,  but  a 
^^  singular  enlargement  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
**  trachea  itself.''    The  ventricoso  part  consists  of  the  same 
cartilaginous  rings  as  the  rest  of  the  windpipei  and  in  fact  is 
only  a  great  cDlargement  of  the  same  structure,  being  at  least 
four  times  the  diameter  of  any  other  part,  or  three  inches  or 
niorcia  circumference,  and  about  three  inches  in  length*  This 
part  is  so  formed  by  the  inpquality  of  its  cartilaginous  annula- 
tions,  and  intermediate  membranes,  that  it  is  not  only  capable 
of  contracling  to  liltl?  n:ore  than  an  inch  in  length,  but  like. 
wise  of  compression,  the  under  part  being  in  the  contracted 
stale  considerably  flattened.    The  labyrinthic  part  at  the  bot- 
.  tom  of  the  trachea  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  form,  and  so  com- 
plicated a  structure,   that  no  description  could  give  an  ade« 
quale  idea  of  it ;  suiCce  it  to  say,  that  it  is  very  large,  with  a 
bony  arch  on  one' side,  nearly  transverse  to  the  tracheal  but 
for  the  perfect  comprehension  of  if,  we  refer  to  the  figure  in 
tlio  Linnean  Transactii/ns. 
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<'  It  IS  manifest^  (says  Doctor  Latham)  that  the  structure 
'<  of  the  trachea  in  this  bird  being  so  very  unlike  that  of  any 
*^  odier^  will  ever  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  a  dif« 
*^  ferent  species ;   and  on  that  account  I  can  with  confidence 
<'  assert,  that  the  Anas  Glaudon  of  Linnaeus,  or  MoriUoUp 
<<  commonly  so  called,  has  no  existence  taking  it  as  a  species^ 
''  for  it  b  merely  the  Golden-eye  incomplete  in  plumage. 
«<  fiut  this  is  not  the  only  one  known  by  the  name  of  Morillonj 
**  for  aspedmen  put  into  my  hands  for  that  bird,  has  proved 
<*  to  be  the  young  of  the  Tufted  Duck,  and  others  that  of 
''  tibe  Scaup.  Whatever  share  the  structure  of  this  singular 
*<  kind  of  trachea  may  have  in  promoting  the  loudness  of  the 
^*  voice,  I  will  not  here  insist  on ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the 
^*  cry  is  heard  further  off  than  many  others  of  the  genus. 

GOLDSPINK.    Vide  Finch-gold. 
GOOSANDER.    Mergus  Merganser^ 

Lath.  S311.  Sup.  ii.  p.  336. 

Greater  Goosander,  Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  12^. 

Bewick  B.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  254. 

PROVINCIAt. 

Jack-saw. 

We  have  under  the  article  Dundiver,  given  our  reasons  \fliy 
we  are  still  inclined  to  consider  these  birds  distinct  species. 

In  the  VlUth  vol.  of  the  Linnean  Transactions^  Mr. 
Simmonds  remarks  that  (here  is  so  much  similarity  in  the 
structure  of  the  Mergus  Merganser  and  J7.  castor^  even  in 
the  intestines  as  well  as  in  the  trachea^  vertebrce  of  the  neck, 
and  nural>er  of  tail  feathers  (which  in  both  are  eighteen)  to 
warrant  a  conclusion  that  they  are  the  same,  differing  only  in 
age  or  sex.  But  this  information  does  not  advance  us  one 
step  towards  clearing  up  this  long  contested  point.  It  has 
loiig  |>een  known  that  males  in  the  plumage  of  Mergus  cantor ^ 

or 
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Dnndivcr  bare  bfen  proved  by  di8>eclioD;  and  we  b^Te 
'tjte  been  told  that  tbej  possessed  a  tracheal  labjriiitb 
aimiiar  to  tlial  of  Mergui  Merganser  or  Goosander;  buf  wc 
ihr>Txld  have  been  glad  lo  bare  been  iuformed  whether  in  the 
frackecc  rtself  titers  bad  been  one,  or  two  enlargements  ;  for 
#tbervrise  \re  gain  no  additional  knowledge. 

We  have  before  remarked,  (hat  later  obserFations  bare 
fnrorcd,  that  at  lcai>ft  some  birds  in  the  habit  of  the  DundiTer 
IraTC  but  one  tracheal  enlargement,  besides  the  labjnntfa ; 
whereas  the  Goosander  has  tno,  both  of  vrhich  are  figured 
in  the  Uertin  Transaciions*  To  this  niaj  be  added  the  re- 
marks of  an  excellent  Ornithologist  of  the  day,  and  a  critical 
•Ferrer,  Willughhy,  who  speaking  of  the  Goosander  lays, 
**U  h<itb  a  hir^e  bony  labyrinth  on  the  windpipe,  above  the 
fUrarirations;  and  the  windpipe  liath,^  besides^  two  swellingf 
9iit^  one  above  another,  each  resembling  a  powder.puff/' 

These  appear  lo  be  incontestible  facts  of  (he  trachea  of 
fire  Goosander  possosbing  two  enlargements ;  now,  as  no 
Baturalkit  has  ycf  describee!  such  an  Sippearance  in  any  Mer~ 
gunner  of  difterent  plumage,  we  arc  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
imniattnc  male  of  this  species,  as  well  as  the  female. 

It  may  be  rcas'^riablc  to  conclude  that,  if  strict  atten- 
iur^^  u  p:iiJ  to  tlic^e  bir(l.%  some  with  two  tracheal  cnlarge- 
K)i*n^A  mny  l>o  found  attendant  on  the^plumage  of  the  Duu« 
«tivcr,  niidotliors  witii  only  one,  with  perhaps  very  little  va« 
liktlion  itif<'Hlhcr ;  tlie  former  the  immatured  male  of  il/er- 
/Ttt.f  M\:rfr(fniicr,  the  latter  the  male  castor ;  and  the  females 
•}i'  botii  liiocinay  be  so  similar,  as  to  continue  their  obscK- 
jl^ly  in  i»  C'>iintry  where  they  so  seldom  appear. 

Thi.M  spodcs  uppears  to  be  common  on  the  Tornea,  in  Fin- 
Uiid,  (li*Kin.7  the  bret^diug  season  ;  and  their  er^gs  are  much 
coTo'^'vj  ly  llie  ualives,  who  place  decayed  trees  that  are  hol- 
low noar  tlic  bunks  of  the  riror,  which  these  birds  enter,  and 
U^crc  ilepos't  their  eggs  to  tliu  number  of  twi^uly ;  these  the 
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Firitiuiers  Uike  out  from  Uzne  to  time,  but  always  leave  two 
or  lliree  at  kast,  ia  order  to  continue  tbe  breed.    (Acerbi.) 

If  this  toiuist  bad  been  a  critical  Omhbologist,  witK  sack 
an  Oppoitui^ty  to  ascertain  tbe  complete  imtural  bhtoij  of 
tfusTbird,  we  should  not  now  hare  heea.  left  bewildered  by 
stnmge,  imperfect,  and  contradictory  aoconnts,  from  which 
we  haTC  to  reason,  and  perhaps  ai  ki<i  rondade  with  fidso 
dedoctioiis. 

GOOSE  BALDl    nde  Goose-while^fironted. 
GOOSE  BEAN.    Anas  se^tnnu 

A  anle  and  female^  woonded  and  taken  alive,  were  aeni  lo 
us  bj  Mr.  Holdswoilh  ;  the  male  was  afterwards  killed  bj  m 
barley  com  getting  into  the  larynx,  and  lodging  jast  within 
the  rxma  ghuidis.     The  female  is  still  alife,   and  becomo 


This  species  like  the  Bemade  has  a  caSIons  knob  npon  the 
^bow  of  the  wii^.  The  irackcm  iacreases  in  sixe  about  the 
middle,  and  the  brarndkial  tubes  are  short  acd  tumid.  The 
biD  is  oiaiigA  ezc«pt  the  naU,  tip  of  the  under  mandible,  and 
lonnd  the  base;,  reaching  on  the  upper  mandible,  as  far  as  the 
nostrils,  where  it  tenainates  in  a  tridentate  figure;  these  parts 
are  black ;  the  edges  of  both  mandibles  are  serrated,  in  the 
upper  there  is  a  row  of  smaller  deoticui^ons  nilliin  the 
larger,  l>ctween  which  those  of  the  lower  mandible  lock  ;  an 
admirable  contrivance  for  cutting  vegf  table  food.  Tbe  iridci 
are  mfous-brown. 

GOOS&BERKACLE.    Anas  erjthropns. 

PaoTlKClAL. 

Claik^jroose.      Roatheroock. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds.    iL  t.  p,  ^07. 

f 
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The  confusioii  belire^n  tbis  species  and  the  Brent,  tlie 
ternida  of  Linnaeus  renders  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  habitat 
of  the  one,  without  confounding  it  with  the  other. 

This  species  has  generally  been  said  to  be  abundant  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  in  the  winter  season ;  we  are  however  in- 
formed by  Sir  William  Elford  (whose  attention  to  th^  subject 
of  ornithology  gives  effect  to  bift  obaciTatioiis)  that  it  is  cer-. 
lainly  a  mistake ;  the  Brent  being  commonly  called  by  the 
same  name,  has  probably  occasioned  the  assertion,  for  that 
1>lrd  is  takefi  in  the  bay  of  Belfast,  and  other  northern  pacts 
of  that  island  in  great  abundance,  but  he  never  could  discover 
tiie  Erifihropus  amongst  them. 

A  specimen  sent  us  by  Mr.  Anslice,  from  Bridgewater,  in 
fbe  month  of  February,  ISO9,  is  at  this  time  alive  and  in  high 
beallh.  It  appears  a  remarkable  docile  bird,  was  imme« 
diately  reconciled  to  confinement  with  other  aquatic  birds, 
and  partook  of  their  food  the  instant  it  was  liberated  from  the 
ba^et  in  which  it  was  sent,  and  had  then  been  taken  (by 
means  of  a  shot-wound)  only  a  week  or  ten  days. 

A  large  flock  of  these  biids  were  observed  on  Slaptoa  Ley, 
in  the  winter  of  1801. 

A  specific  character  belonging  to  this  species  which  we 
have  not  noticed  on  record,  is  a  callous  protuberance,  or 
bittut  spur  upon  the  elbow,  or  front  joint  of  the  wing, 

.GOOSE-BLACK.     Vide  Goose-brent. 
GOOSE-BRENT.     Anas  Bcrnicla. 
Black-Goose.     Rural  Sporls.  ii.  t.  p.  465. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  31 1. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Horia  or  Horie-goose.  Quink-goose.  Rood-goose* 

This  appears  to  be  a  much  more  plentiful  species  than  the 
Bemacle,  and  sometimes  migrates  from  the  north  in  such 
congregated  myriads  as  to  starve  each  other.  ji^e 
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The  late  Mr.  Boys,  of  Sandwicli,  informed  us  that  in  the 
year  1739-40,  when  these  birds  were  so   abundant  on  the 
continent,  (especially  on  the  coast  of  Picardy,  where  the  in- 
liabitants  were  raised  en  masse  in  order  (o  destroy  them)  they 
were  so  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  that  they  were  in  so 
starving  a  condition,  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  knocked 
down  with  stones  and  sticks;  and  were  carried  in  carts  to  the 
neighbouring  towns,  where  a  purchaser  wa»  nllowed  to  pick 
and  choose  for  six- pence  a-piece. 
"We  learn  from  the  same  respectable  source,  that  in  the  year 
1803,  they  were  innumerable  about  Sandwich ;  and  were  so 
miserably  poor,  and  debilitated,  as  not  to  be  able  to  rise 
after  alighting,  and  many  were  taken  by  hand. 

'^  It  is  remarkable.*'  says  Mr.  Boys,^'  not  a  BemacI^^' 
"  grey-lag-Goose,  nor  Bean-Goose  have  been  seen  with  this 
'^  superabuodance  of  Brent-Geese,  and  yet  the  weather  has 
^*  been  sufficiently  severe  to  compel  the  Hooping«Swan  so 
"  far  south." 

It  is  ^  curious  circumstance  that  such  occasional  excesses  in 
inigralion  of  some  particular  species,  should  occur  so  locally. 
Thus  when  the  Brent  was  so  plentiful  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  kingdom,  not  a  single  instance  occurred  in  the  west  to 
our  knowledge  ;  yet  in  the  year  1 800,  about  Christmas,  they 
were  common,  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  South  Devon. 

GOOSE-CLAIK.    Vide  Bernacle. 
GOOSE-COLE.     Vide  Corvorant, 
GOOSE-GREY-LAG.    Anas  Anser. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  f292. 

In  the  Environs  of  London^  by  Mr.  LysoUi  an  anecdote  is 
given  of  the  partiality  of  a  Canada  Goose  for  a  yard-dog ; 
the  Goose  could  only  be  separated  by  force  from  her  canine 
friend|  and  after  his  death,  fell  a  sacrifice,  by  endeavouring  to 
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In  thewcsl  of  England,  where  Geese  are  plentifal,  but  not 
associated  into  large  flocks,  they  are  neither  cultiyated  nor 
managed  with  advantage  ;  for  though,  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire,  the  poorest  persons  would  deem  themselves  poor 
indeed,  that  could  not  sleep  upon  a  feather-bed ;  yet  it  is  not 
the  custom  in  that  county,  to  extend  a  profit  upon  these 
birds,  by  shearing  or  plucking  their  feathers,  although  of 
double  the  value  of  il^c  vrool  of  the  common  sheep  of  that 
county* 

GOOSE-HORRA,  or  HORIE,  vide  Goose-brent* 
GOOSE-QUINK,  vide  Goose-brent. 
GOOSE-KAIN,  vide  Diver-red-throated. 
GOOSE-ROOD,  vide  Goose-brent; 
GOOSE-ROUTHEROOCK,  vide  6oose-BemacIe, 
GOWK,  vide  Cuckow. 
GREBE-BLACK-CHIN.    Podiceps  hebridicus* 

« 

Sr.  Miscel.  p.  19.  t.  70. 

This  bird,  the  description  of  which  originated  with  Mt* 
Pennant^  was  considered  rather  larger  than  the  Little-Grebe^ 
and  a  distinct  species,  and  was  described  from  a  specimen 
noticed  in  the  Hebrides. 

In  the  Briiuh  Mucellany  there  is  a  representation  of  the 
male  and  female  of  this  supposed  species,  accompanied  with 
the  nest  and  eggs,  which  were  taken  in  a  ppnd  on  Chelsea* 
common,  in  June  1805.  These  appear  to  accord  with  the 
description  given  of  tlie  Black-chin- Grebe;  and  we  have 
another  now  before  us,  which  must  be  considered  as  similar  ; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  an  opinion  that  these,  as  well 
as  that  originally  noticed  by  Mr.  Pennant  are  no  other  than 
unusually  dark  varieties  of  the  Little  Grebe. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  Podiceps  minor  is  subject 
to  a  considerable  variation  in  colour  as  well  as  size  ;  and  that 
in  some  the  ferruginous^  in  others  the  du!$ky  predomioates  ; 
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and  tha(  the  gradations  can  be  traced  to  the  verj  dark  spe- 
cimens that  have  been  considered  as  distinct. 

Ours  is  rather  a  small  specimen,  being  (as  we  belieye)  a 
female  :  the  length  is  six  inches  and  a  half. 

The  bill  is  black  with  the  point  very  pale  :  irides  reddish  : 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
as  well  as  the  chin«  are  daskj-black  with  an  olivaceous 
tinge :  the  cheeks,  forepart  and  sides  of  the  neck,  chesnnt  : 
the  whole  bird  besides,  dusky,  mixed  with  aslucolour  on  tht 
under  parts  ;  the  rump  mixed  with  ferruginous  ;  the  first 
nine  quill  feathers  pale  brown  tinged  with  rufous;  the 
secondaries  white  on  the  inner  webs ;  legs  and  feet  dusky* 
black  with  a  greenish  tinge; 

This  bird  was  shot  the  latter  end  of  August  in  a  pond 
close  to  the  riv^r  Avon  in  Devonshire,  and  presented  to  us 
by  our  oruitholigical  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan, 

Our  specimen  is  considerably  darker  beneath  than  those 
figured  by  Mr.  Sowerby  are  represented  to  be,  and  not 
spotted ;  and  the  chin  is  more  inclining  to  black. 

Mr.  Pennant's  bird  was  thought  to  be  larger  than  the  Lit* 
tie  Grebe  ;  Mr.  Sowerby's  is  said  to  be  smaller^  s^id  ours  is 
a  medium. 

These  very  dark  varieties  are  not  common,  but  we  suspect 
many  would  be  found  verging  towards  it  in  the  summer 
months,  when  the  older  birds  are  in  their  fullest  plumag% 

GREBE-EARED.    Fodiceps  auritus. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  work  it  will  be  observed  (under 
the  head  of  Grebe  sclavonian)  some  doubts  were  expressed 
concerning  the  distinction  of  these  birds  as  species ;  we  have 
since  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing  a  fresh 
specimen  of  the  auritus  with  our  cornutusy  which  has  ena- 
bled us  to  decide  most  clearly  that  they  are  perfectly  dis« 
tinct. 
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So  ifciiiarTcably  scarce  do  both  lliese  species  appear  to  be,, 
|]jat  amongst  our  numerous  friends,  only  one  instance  ol^ 
each  have  come  to  us  in  a  fresh  state. 

To  Colonel  George  of  Pcnryn  iii  Cornwall  ive  are  indebted 
for  a  very  fine  male  specimen  of  the  auritus  shot  on  the  1 5th 
of  March,  1811,  so  tliat  we  may' fairly  conclude,  as  it  was  so 
near  the  breeding  season,  that  its  plumage  is  fully  matured  ; 
we  shall  therefore  give  a  description  of  ttiis  bird,  and  then 
point  out  the  material  distinction  between  the  two  species. 

The  weight  was  one  pound  :  Ihe  length  thirteen  inches 
arid  a  half.  The  bill  is  black,  an  inch  in  length  to  the  fea- 
thers on  the  foreheail,  a  little  reflected ;  the  upper  mandible 
is  nearly  straight  at  the  point,  the  lower  mandible  decreases 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  end,  and  from  thence 
forms  a  conic  point,  which  makes  the  bill  appear  to  reflect 
more  Ihauic  actually  docs«*  the  lore  is  black  :  irides  bright 
scarlet :  bead  and  neck  black  :  chin  spotted  with  white  :  the 
sides  of  the  bead  furnished  with  long  slender  yellow  feathers 
commencing  behind  llic  upper  part  of  the  eye,  and  extending 
downwards  for  more  than  an  inch  ;  these  flow  backwards, 
the  lower  series  are  shaded  to  a  deep  orange  ;  the  black  fea- 
thers on  the  forehead  and  crown  arc  long,  and  Icrniinate  ab- 
rubtly  as  if  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  forming  an  obtusely 
conic  crest  :  the  back,  scapulars^  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
dusky  black  :  the  first  six  quills  are  dusky-blacl*.  ;  the  three 
next  black  only  on  the  outer  web,  the  inner  web  white  ; 
the  thirteen  succeeding  are  wholly  white  :  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  before,  is  mottled  black  and  white  :  the  sides  of 
'the  breast,  and  sides  of  fhe  body,  are  similarly  marked,  the 
latter  interspersed  with  ferruginous  :  legs  and  feet  dusky, 
blui  sh  cast,  pale  on  the  inside  of  the  former. 

Upon  comparing  liiis  with  our  cor«2//w*  (which  is  also  a 
male)  the  distinction  of  the  species  is  at  once  made  evident. 
The  bay  feathers  which  adoru  the  sides  of  the  head,  in  the 
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§Qrnutu9  originate  from  tlie  base  of  the  bill,  pass  over  the 
eye%  aad  are  not  at  first  longer  than  usual,  but  increase  iii 
length  gradually  from  behind  the  eye,  and  instead  of  flowing 
backwards,  ascend,  and  stand  above  the  bead  like  ears  ;  thes^ 
also  spread  gradually  as  they  recede  backwards.  The  auriiui 
on  the  contrary  has  tbes^  featliersin  a  very  different  situation 
for  they  originate  from  a  broad  base  behind  the  eye^' exteod-  ^ 
ipg  partly  towards  the  neck,  and  are  long  from  the  commence* 
nieni  ;  they  are  in  f&ct  a  tuft  of  long  ydlow^eathdrs  that 
cover  the  black  ones  on  the  sides  of  the  head  ;  whereas  in  th6 
cornutUs  thera  are  no  black  feathers  beneath,  and  the  feathers^' 
on  the  cheeks,  and  ilape,  are  much  Ibnger,  giving  the  head  it 
niuch  more  tumid  appearance. 

]6esidel^  this  essedtial  difference  in  thi^  duirited  fedthers  of 
the  two  species,  the  general  plumage  is  different,  as  may  b^ 
observed  by  comparing  the  d(^scriptioil.  But  whatever  va- 
riety of  pflumage  these  tWo  species  may  aSsutne,  th^t  give^ 
them  a  hearer  ^pprodch  to  each  other«  and<  might  leave  ex<b 
isting  doubts  in  the  miiids  of  some  Ornithologists,  the  shap^ 
of  the  bill  alone  will  deteritiine  the  species,  and  miist  set  at 
rest  all  disarepaiicy  of  opinion.  The  bill  of  the  cdj^nz/Zz/Jr 
dbes  not  reflect;  bdt  both  mandibles  are  ec^u^lly  slbped^ 
forming  the  poiut  regularly  conic;  whereas  theiitinVz/^  ha^ 
the  upper  mandible  straight  at  tlie  apex,  and  the  under  one 
Sloped  to  form  the  bill  into  a  poiilt, 

GREBE-GREAT-CRESTED.      Vide  Grebe-trested; 
GREBE^LITILE.    Podlceps  minor* 

This  specie!  appears  to  be  subject  to  considerable  variatioii 
in  colour^  from  ft  light  brown>  to  a  dusky-black  on  the  uppei: 
parts ;  and  from  a  silvery  white  to  dusky  beneath  ;  the  cheek$ 
also  ill  some  are  only  tinged  with  ferruginous  ;  in  others  that 

colour  extends  over  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  more  or 
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Iq»s  bright;  and  all  the  intermediate  stages  are  to  be  found  ; 
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and  in  a  further  advanced  stage  where  the  chin  become* 
(Tarker^  or  dusk}'^  brings  it  to  the  Black-chin  Grebe  of  tht 
JtHtish  Zoology, 

See  Grebe-black.chin* 

OREBE-REP-NECKED.    Podiceps  tubricolifc 
Bevrick  lir.  Biirds,  t.  p.  1 52. 

« 

Early  in  the  year  1809,  five  of  these  birds  were  seen 
together  on  Slapton  Ley,  four  qf  them  were  killed,  two  of 
which  were  eaten,  or  attempted  to  be  devoured  by  the  nsltives^ 
but  finding  them  extremely  rank  they  threw  away  the  third  ; 

* 

and  tlie  fourth  fortunately  canie  ia  our  hands,  through 
the  means  of  another  ornithological  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
IIoldswx>i:th. 

This  gentleman,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
habits  of  such  birds  as  have  fallen  under  his  notice,  assures 
yj&y  he  had  frequently  observed  these  birds  on  wing^  and  from 
tlieir  singular  manner  of  flight,  considered  thera  as  birds  he 
had  never  belore  $een  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
procure  a  specimen ;  and  his  utmusl  exertions  could  not  save 
dther  of  the  others  from  destruction,  but  only  fragments  that 
ahewed  their  actual  existence. 

The  bird  in  question,  although  a  male,  had  not  the  least 
appearance  of  the  rufous  neck,  and  was  of  course  either  a 
young  bird,  or  in  its  winter  plumage ;  and  in  that  season  may 
be  destitute  of  such  mark. 

Those  who  may  have  considered  this  species  as  belonging 
to  the  Crested  Grebe,  cannot  possibly  have  compared  them. 

Our  specimen  was  shot  on  the  third  of  February.  I^ 
weighed  twenty-thr^e  ounces  ;  the  length  seventeen  inches* 
The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long  to  the  feathers  on  the 
forehead,  of  a  dusky  colour,  with  the  base  and  under  part  of 
the  lower  mandible,  and  a  streak  from  the  nostrils  to  the 
corner  of  the  ii)Ouih  of  the  npp^r  matidible;  bright  yellow  ; 
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irides  hazel  :  lore  dusky.  The  top  of  the  head,  back  of  the 
neck,  and  back,  dusky,  the  feathers  on  the  last  slightly  mar- 
gined with  cinereous  :  the  chin,  throaty  and  cheeks  white, 
the  last  dingy  white,  extending  on  each  side  towards  the  back 
of  the  head :  the  under  part  of  the  neck  bi:Qwnj  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  lufous ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  upper  breast, 
and  the  sides  of  the  body,  white,  obscurely  spotted  with 
dusky ;  the  rest  of  the  body  beneath  is  white  :  the  scapulars, 
rump,  prime  quills,  and  coverts  of  the  win^s  all  black,  except 
a  patch  of  pure  white  on  the  shoulder,  or  junction. of  the 
wing  with  the  body,  and  ridge  of  the  wing  :  thirteen  of  the 
secondary  quills  are  white,  the  two  first,  and  two  last,  with 
more  or  less  black  on  their  outer  webs,  the  others  pure  white ; 
the  tertials  are  Mack :  legs  and  feet  pale  greenish-yellow,  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  webs,  dusky  on  the  outside. 

Upon  dissection,  the  stomach  was  found  to  be  distended 
with  feathers  and  small  seeds.  Being  struck  with  so  singular 
an  appearance,  we  carefully  washed  and  dried  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  and  by  that  means  discovered  that  the  fea- 
thers  had  been  collected  from  its  own  body.  For  what  pur« 
pose  could  such  a  quantity  have  been  swallowed,  since  few  of 
the  piscivorous  birds  disgorge  the  refuse  like  the  Falcon  tribe  ? 
such  a  quantity  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
into  the  stomach,  in  the  act  of  cleaAing  and  dressing  its 
plumage,  tinless  they  had  been  long  collecting,  and  were 
impassable ;  many  indeed  were  completely  comminuted,  and 
£t  to  pass  into  the  intestines.  This  singularity  has  been 
observed  also  in  the  Crested  Grebe. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  trachea  except  that 
the  branckiy  or  divarications,  were  hard  and  bony,  particu- 
larly  on  the  inside,  where  thers  was  scarcely  any  membranous 
divisions,  and  consequently  little  or  no  flexibility.  , 

We  shall  again  repeat  that  notwitlistanding  Mr.  Pennant, 
Und  some  others^  may  have  doubted  whether  this  was  not  a 
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j^Ltiety  o(  ihe  Crested  Grebe,  we  can,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  birds,  declare  they  are  perfectly  distinet.  Thii  is 
smaller,  much  shorter,  and  a  more  tmss  shaped  bird,  in  sixe 
betireen  ths  Dusky  and  the  Crested  species;  the  neck  b 
much  shorter,  and  *  ^  bill  is  materially  different.  In  fact 
there  is  full  as  n  Icli  difference  between  these,  as  between  the 
Dusky  and  the  Little  Grebe,  independent  of  the  plumage^ 
^hich  in  all  its  ^'malions  b  essentially  dislinct. 

GR£Lr-Sr  a  OMAN.  Thbb  now  ascertained  to  be 
perfectly  *:  .istinct  from  the  aniritcd  species.  Vide  Gfrebe« 
eared.  ... 

gkosbs;ak-.white.wing  ed. 

Loxia  falcirostra,  fnd.  om.  i.  p.  371* 
Mhite-winged  Cross-bill,  Lath.  Syo.  iii.  p.  108. 

In  the  extract  of  the  pinute-book  inserted  in  the  Vll.  t^L 
f  f  the  lAnnean  Transactions y  meution  is  made  that  a  female 
pf  t{iis  species  wa$  shot  within  two  miles  of  Belfast  in  Irdaojd, 
^n  th^  fnoDfh  of  June,  18p2,  communicated  by  Mr.Templetpn^ 
of  Qr^^e  Grpve,  near  Belfast* 

'^Ve  cannot  liftlp  ezpressipg  a  doubt  whether  the  bird  in 
cjnestion  w^  any  other  than  an  accidental  Tariety  of  tlie 
common  Crossrbill,  Lpxia  curvirostra  with  some  ^cidental 
^hit^  op  the  wiogs,  a  circumstance  attendant  on  most  species 
of  birds.  And  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  ^uspec^  this  was 
the  case  since  there  is  no  other  distinction  between  tlie  two  ' 
species,  than  the  two  white  lines  across  the  wings  of  the 
Amwripan  ^ird  *  aud  were  considered  by  Mr.  Pennant  as 
the  same*  If,  howeTer,  it  actually  was  the  Loxia  /pj/* 
cirostra,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  m«st  have  made  iti 
escape  from  a  cage,  as  that  species  Is  wholly  confined  to 
Ameijica^  from  whence  we  do  not  bdieye  any  birds  mij;rate 
\ik\p  the.  southern  paits  of  Etirop ^» 

gjfDilar  cautures  have  frequently  been  mftd?  in  England,  tq 
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Qur  kno'.vledgc.  We  recolject  a  rich  South  American  ibip 
was  stranded  at  Laugharn  on  tl»e  coast  of  Caermartbenshire^ 
and  a  great  m^uy  caged  birds  of  that  country  obtained  their 
liberty  ;  many  of  these  were  afterwards  shot  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  fatal  spot ;  the  game-kecper  belonging 
to  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Golden  Grove  in  the  same  counly^ 
killed  several  of  these  birds. 

A  Painted  Bunting  Emberiza  ciris  was  taken  alive  on 
Portland  island  in  the  year  1803,  having  doubtless  made  its 
escape  from  on  board  some  ship  going  up  channel^  or  that 
came  to  anchor  off  Weymouth.  This  bird  we  saw  alive  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Steward  of  that  place. 

T)ie  gglden-breasted  Trumpeter,  Pioplua  crepitans,  and 
the  American  Quail,  or  Maryland  Partridge,  have  both  been 
taken  in  EngUnd ;  of  the  latter,  a  male  was  shot  near 
Mansfield^  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Lord  Stanley,  from  whom  we  received  the  information. 

Although  foreign  to  our  subject,  as  no  one  can  suppose 
a  Brasilian  bird  can  be  introduced  into  the  British  catalogue ! 
yet  as  the  Trumpeter  was  taken  at  large,  we  shall  state  the 
circumstances  as  related  to  us  by  letter  from  Lord  Stanley. 

His  Lordship  says  "The  Trumpeter  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  father's,  in  Surry,  in  the  habit,  of 
attending  a  farmer's  yard,  \yhether  .  had  gome  pf  itself  and 
associated  with  his  poultry.  When  first  observed  by  us,  it 
was  on  occasion  of  Lord  Derby's  hounds  running  through  the 
yard,  when  it  joined,  and  the  servants  told  me,  kept  up  witli 
the  hounds  for  near  three  miles.  I  think  they  said  it  did  so 
more  than  once.  When  I  first  saw  it,  it  was  picking  up  some 
scraps  of  meat,  (of  which  it  seemed  very  fond)  in  our  back 
yard,  whether  I  found  it  had  followed  some  of  the  farmer's 
children,  and  liking  its  new  situation,  remained  there.  It 
was  very  small,  and  evidently  a  young  bird,  and  not  very 
liaudsooie/but  as  a  curiosity  Lord  Perby  made  ioquiriet 
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about  it,  and  finding  that  it  could  not  be  traced  to  its  right 
owner,  a  small  present  to  the  possessor  put  us  in  possession 
of  it"  His  Lordship  also  informed  us  that  it  died  on  its 
journey  into  Lancashire, 

This  interesting  account  in  the  biography  of  the  Trumpeter 
should  not  be  lost,  and  therefore  we  trust  this  little  digressioa 
in  order  to  bear  record  of  it,  will  be  excused. 

The  American  Quail  has  been  turned  out  in  some  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  with  a  view  to  establish  the  breed,  but 
vre  believe  without  effect.  The  late  General  Gabbit  liberated 
many  on  his  estates  in  Ireland,  but  in  two  years  the  breed 
v^as  lost* 

These  and  various  other  instances  might  be  mentioned ;  but 
such  not  bearing  a  shadow  of  self- migration  must  not  be 
introduced  into  the  catalogue  of  British  birds.  If  such  acci- 
dental fugitives  were  introduced  into*  the  Fauna  of  this 
country,  we  might  soon  expect  to  find  our  catalogue  swelled 
with  quadrupeds  and  amphibiae,  as  well  as  American  and 
equatorial  birds. 

The  1  ortoise,  Tesiuda  grceca^  has  already  found  its  way 
into  the  catalogue  of  the  indigcna  of  British  Zoology,  and 
Tre  may  expect  that  the  Rattle  Snake  and  Alligator  may  also 
make  their  escape  from  their  prisons,  and  ramble  like  the 
Grecian  Tortoise,  which  having  been  taken  in  the  cultt^ 
vated  parts  of  Devon,  has  been  considered  as  a  native. 

GROUS-BLACK.    TetraoTetrix 

Bewick  B.  Birds,  1. 1.  p.  310.     Rural  Sports,  ii.  1.  p.  413. 

Mr.  Pennant  in  his  supplement  to  the  Arctic  Zoology^  says» 
the  Black-Ccck  has  been  known  in  Sweden,  to  breed  with  the 
conmion  domestic  Hen,  which  produced  a  barren  spurious 
generation* 

About  Avemoor  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Black- 
Cock  is  called  Kelochdoe  (Thornton's  Tour,  p.  159.) 

This 
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This  bird  does  not  appear  to  bear  domesticaiiois  we?1, 
to  breed  !o  confiuement ;  many  atteoipts  have  tieen  made  b^ 
the  present  Lord  Carnarvon,  (on  'whose  property  tn  the  weA 
of  England,  it  still  ranges  at  large,)  but  with  no  succe^ :  and 
others  that  were  in  the  menagerie  belonging  to  the  late  Lord 
Carnarvon,  were  as  sterile. 

The  females,  thongh  short-lived  In  confinement,  appeared 
to  bear  it  belter  than  the  other  sex« 

These  birds  which  formerly  were  abundant  over  the  mova- 
tainousy  heathy,  and  woodland  parts  of  Devonsliire  and 
Somersetshire,  are  greatly  reduced,  and  would  long  ago  1iav« 
been  extirpated,  was  it  not  for  a  few  of  the  most  extensive 
properties  being  highly  preserved.  But  notwithstandin;^ 
every  precaution,  they  do  not  increase,  even  where  the  hand 
of  protection  is  held  out  to  them.  The  encroachment  of 
cultivation  upon  their  lieathy  range,  must  limit  tlieir  numUer$» 
and  in  time  this  noble  species  will  be  totally  lost  in  the 
flouthem  parts  of  the  island,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  iadt- 
viduals  to  prevent  it.  On  Dartmoor  and  its  neighbourhood^ 
this  bird  is  now  become  extremely  scarce.  Jn  Scdgemoor 
and  the  neighbouring  hills,  especially  those  belonging  t-m 
Lord  Carnarvon  and  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  tl^ey  are  in  the 
most  abundance.  lo  the  autumn  of  the  year  1808,  hs 
Lordship  thought  there  were  about  twelve  or  fourteen  pack^ 
or  broods  upon  his  extensive  moors  at  Pixton,  and  at  ieast 
that  nnraber  of  old  cocks. 

•  The  chain  of  healhy  hills  that  still  protect  these  birdf, 
extends  eastwards  from  the  forest  of  Exraoor  in  Devon,  iBto 
Somersetshire,  but  these  arc  interspersed  with  culiivated 
ground,  to  which  they  sometimes  ramble  and  are  destroyed; 
so  that  were  it  not  for  fhc  very  extensive,  and  almost  impe- 
netrable woods  that  clothe  the  vallics  and  sides  of  tlie  liil\% 
these  noble  birds  could  not  long  exist* 

The  same  tract  of  extensive  woods  and  waste,  that  afibrdf 

protection 
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ppat<*clton  to  the  Black  Grous  and  Plic^^sant,  also  gives 
jiJcUer  i&  the  only  few  remaining  of  that  royal  animal  ihfi 
hi*^,  which  are  no«f  to  be  found  in  a  perfect  slate  of  nature, 
€Kk  the  soulh  side  of  the  Tweed;  and  of  these  it  is  computed 
tfiere  are  now  about  thirty  killable^  or  of  four  years  old, 
independent  of  hinds,  within  the  district  before  specified. 

Jiefovc  we  quit  tlie  Black  Grous,  we  niust  remark,  that  it 
still  exists  in  Hampshire  and  in  Staffordshire.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Didvinsp)4  of  BUmhill,  in  the  last  mentioned  county, 
9^9inred  us  that  a  pair  visited  his  parish  in  the  year  1802^  ancl 
fed  ^lnu)st  entirely  on  acorns;  and  that  in  Cannock  Chace  i^ 
ihdX  county,  these  birds  are  freq[uently  o(>served  to  feed  upop 
hawthorn  berries, 

\Vc  must  here  notice  th^t  our  astonishment  was  not  ^ 
Blllc  excited,  to  observe  in  a  yery  respectable  publication, 
fl^e  following  leuiark*  ''  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  sports, 
men^  that  it\c  G^ous  specie^  haye  no  tongue,  but  (adds  the 
9H|thor)  this  could  c^nly  have  arisen  from  their  being  viewed 
^hen  expiring,  or  after  death;  for  upon  inspecting  the 
l^ixisard,  the  tongue  will  be  foi^nd  to  Iiav^  retreated  there  with 
9II  Its  llgamenis," 

We  need  scarcely  ren;)ark,  that  an  as^erlion  so  unnatural, 
$n(X  &o  unpliilosophical,  as  that  a  bird  should  bo  able  in  the 
last  act  of  deglutition  t  force  its  tongue  out  by  the  root.?, 
^tid  swallow  it,  is  not  niore  founded  in  fact  than  that  they 
liave  no  tongue.  The  naturalist^  however,  will  find  no 
crtfllcuUy  to  discover  the  tongue  in  all  the  species  belonging^ 
fQ  this  genus  in  Us  proper  place,  whether  dead  or  aliye, 

GROUS.GlltiAT.     Vide  Grou5-wood, 

PROUS-RI'LD-     Tctrao  Scoticus. 

Bcviick  li.  Birds,  t.  p.  313  —Rural  Sports,  ii.  t.  p.  416. 

In  severe  winters,  moor-game  comes  lower  down  the  raouq- 
f9i£»i^  Sco^aud,  au(l  Sock  together  in  prodigioii$  nuiu^bcrs  : 
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In  I7i2  and  1783«  tliree  or  four  ihousaDd  assembled^  (l^hortl- 
ton's  Tour,  p.  205.) 

The  game  author  (p.  131)  in  his  sporting  marches,  en- 
caihp^d  at  the  source  of  the  Dalmon,  at  the  foot  of  an 
immense  hill,  called  Croke  Franc.     ''The  game  on  these 
^*  moors  (says  otir  author)  is  innumerable.      In  a  mile  long, 
'  <'  and  not  half  a  one  broad,  I  saw  at  least  one  thousand 
^'  brace  of  birds,"  (meaning  Red  Grous,  or  Moor.<game.)  Such 
"itnyh  6f  plenty  will  icarcely  erer  be  seen  again  ;  since  the 
communication  between  the  two  countries  has  been  facili- 
''tated  by  good  roads,  ready  conveyance,  and  excellent  accom- 
modation, parties  have  been  continually  formed  in  England  to 
make  sporting  tours  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  slaugh*i 
\tt  is  the  word. 

At  Mr.  Griersou's  of  Rathfarnham,  County  of  Dublin,  in 
1802,  a  brace  of  Grous  which  had  been  confined  for  three 
^ears  hatched  a  brood  of  young.  (Rural  Sports.) 

Is  said  to  have  bred  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Duchets 
dowager  of  Portland.  (Id.) 

As  H  further  and  more  recent  proof  that  this  bird  will 
breed  in  confinement,  Lord  Stanley  assures  us  that  a  pair  of 
Grous  which  had  been  confined  two  years  by  a  person  who 
paid  little  attention  to  them,  had  prf'd'ucedmany  eggs.  Thi^ 
circumstance  made  his  Lordship  desirous  to  obtain  the  birds, 
In  which  he  succeeded,  and  that  last  year  (1811)  the  female 
laid  ten  eggs^  which  she  incubated,  and  brought  out  eight 
*  young.  These  infant  birds  from  some  unknown  cause,  prq* 
bably  a  defect  oi  natural  fopd  at  that  tender  agCji  did  not 
}we  many  d^ys.  The  old  birds  feed  on  grain  and  oatnpcal 
like  others  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  They  are  still  remark* 
.H^ly  shy,  aqd  are  as  little  disturbed  as  possible,  in  o^der  to 
ifiduce"  them  to  breed  again.  If  Ants'  eggs.  Grasshopper^ 
apd  other  insects  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  abundance^ 
f|)t)^^curd,  ^j^  (lard  |)(^led  fgg,  as  animal  food|  is  perhaps  ^ 
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good  a  substitttttf  for  insects  as  can  be  adnunistered,  and  w« 
recommend  it  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  rear  any  jonng 
birds  of  a  similar  nature*  But  if  Grasshoppers  can  be  ob» 
tained^  they  are  eagerly  deroured,  and  for  the  first  month  the 
best  food  that  can  be  given* 

•  A  mottled  brown  and  white  Tariety  very  much  resemblii^ 
the  summer  plumage  of  the  Ptarmigan,  was  shot  in  Lancai* 
shire,  in  the  month  of  August.     (Lord  Stanley.) 

This  bird  is  more  of  a  true  antient  Briton  than  any  other 
of  which  we  can  boast,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be  protected 
and  revered  ;  for  strange  as  it  may  seem  it  does  not  appear  to 
bave  found  its  way  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  is  ex- 
clusively of  British  origin,  and  continues  wholly  attached  to 
the  British  Empire.     Inhabiting  the  most  dreary,  and  inhos- 
pitable parts  of  the  tliree  united  kingdoms,   contented  witli 
the  native  produce  of  such  uucuitivated  regions,  it  never  by 
choice  approaches  the  habitation  of  man,  to  riot  in  tlie  fruits 
of  his  labour.    It  has  not  even  extended  into  the  Shetland 
island,  but  has  reached  the  Orknies,  its  utmost  extent  north* 
wards. 

Linnaeus  considered  the  Red  Grous  as  a  variety  only  of 
Tetrao  Lagopus  or  Ptarmigan  ;  and  at  late  as  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  thirteeuth  edition  of  the  Systema  Natures  by 
Gmelin  it  has  so  been  continued.  Some  of  the  JPrench  Na- 
turalists gave  it  the  trivial  name  of  Scotiea,  probably  from 
first  having  heard  of  it  as  a  native  of  that  part* 

GROUS-WOOD.    Tetrao  urogallus. 
Bewick  B.  Birds,  i.  I.  p.  307. 
Bural  Sports,  ii.  t.  p.  41 1. 

The  Wood-Grous  is  found  in  Sweden,  where  it  inhabits 
the  fir  woods,  and  is  said  to  be  so  extremely  shy  as  to  be 
only  approached  while  it  is  singing,  at  which  time  the  male 
has  a  convulsive  motion  in  his  head  and  eyes^  which  prevents 

him 
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liim  from  i^eitig  or  fcoarlng  any  tihing«  This  tong  continues 
for  h  minute  each  time»  and  enables  the  sportsman  to  ap«> 
proach  bjr  degrees^  taking  care  to  hide  hilnself  bdiind  a  tree 
daring  the  intorral  of  the  song,  until  he  gets  sufficiently  close 
loifire. 

This  bird  we  beliete  is  now  extinct  in  the  British  Do« 
minions  ;  but  we  have  receired  bo^  sexes  from  Norway^ 
perfectly  fresh  and  fit  for  the  table,  where  they  are  in  general 
much  more  estimated  by  the  epicure  than  if  they  were  pre* 
served  in  their  feathers,  considering  the  best  stuffing  to  be 
that  of  stuffing  themselves. 

The  female  has  been  said  to  possess  only  sixteen  feathers 
in  the  tail,  whereas  the  male  has  eigliteen.  We  are  enabled 
la  assert  that  both  the  sexes  have  the  latter  number. 

Two  females  lately  examined  weighed  the  same  within  six 
•imces,  the  largest  was  three  pounds  eleven  ounces;  the 
length  twenty  seven  inches.  In  the  crops  of  these  birds  were 
a  species  of  berry  similar  to  the  Cranberry,  called  in  Norway 
Tytteboer :  these  with  the  tops  of  the  plant,  and  the  com* 
mon  Heath,  filled  the  crops.  The  gicsard  which  is  extreme* 
ly  strong  and  muscular  contained  a  vast  quantity  uf  crystal* 
Vkt  pebbles  intermixed  with  the  macerated  food. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  in  Norway  known  by  the  name 
Df  Jarhanen  ;  the  female  is  called  Tiur. 

C3UILLEM0T.BLACK.    Uria  Gryllc, 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  iJQ, 

This  bird  in  tlio  Orkney  and  Zetland  islands  is  called 
Puffinet,  Taiste,  Toyst,  Tvsly,  or  Tysto.  It  rcniakis  there 
the  whole  year  becoming  speckled  with  white  in  winter,  and  is 
ihen  considered  as  the  >ouDg  only,  left  behind,  and  that  the 
old  migrate. 

It  continues  the  whole  year  in  the  bay  of  DubUO|  and  is 

|hcre  commou.     JLafh,  /Sj/n.  Sup^  ii.  f.  305, 

^  .    >Ir. 
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Mr.  Henry  Boys  observed  both  old  and  young  ih  Ihe  monlh 
of  August,  at  Fowlesheugb  near  Stonehaven  in  Scotland^ 
The  female  measured  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  in  length  ;  in 
this  there  was  no  white  except  on  the  wings  ;  but  ia  the 
young,  birds  the  under  parts  were  white  streaked  with  blacky 
as  ivas  thb  white  in  the  wings  :  legs  dusky  brown  :  the  tail 
consists  of  twelve  feathers. 

The  Black  Guillemot  is  atnongst  the  few  feathered  inbabn 
i0nts  of  the  Nortli  cape  of  Lapland  {Acerbi.) 

G  UILLEMOT-FOOLISH.     Uria  Troilc. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii^  t.  p,  175. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Marrot,  Strany^  Lungy,  Skuttock* 

tn  ihe  latter  end  of  January  lS05>as  cold  and  severe  a 
winter  as  for  many  years  had  been  experienced  in  the.  West 
tf  England,  several  of  these  birds  were  shot  in  the  estuary 
of  Kingsbridgei  some  of  which  we  examined ;  and  one  tha( 
was  dissected  proved  a  female,  and  weighed  about  thirty 
ounces. 

These  had  tlie  exact  plumage  of  those  which  frequent  out 
rocks  in  summer,  atid  in  every  respect  SO  exactly  corres- 
ponded with  the  summer  dr^ss  of  the  Foolish  Guillemot^  that 
it  should  seem  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Lesser 
Guillemot  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  that  the  Foolish  Guillemot 
at  no  season  is  differently  marked.  The  colour  even  at  this 
time  is  not.  black  as  in  the  Lesser  species,  but  of  the  usual 
dark  brown* 

This  is  the  onlv  instance  that  has  occurred  to  us  of  this 
bird  having  been  taken  on  our  curst  in  the  winter,  but  it  is  9 
circumstance  fraught  with  information. 

After  having  related  what  is  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
diblinction  of  the  species,  it  behoves  us  to  record  faithfully, 
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all  \hoie  circamstarices  that  may  mtlitate  against  sttc-li  as 
opinion.    Of  sucSi  the  follouih^  stands  foremost : 

In  June  1805^  wc  examined  a  young  Guiikmot  that  was 
full  groim,  excq>ting  the  nings  and  tail ;  iti*  weiglit  wa« 
tfiirty*one  ounces  :  length,  sixteen  inches  and  a  half.  The 
plumage  on  the  lower  part  of  the  track  and  rump,  brows 
ftiixtd  with  grey,  some  of  the  lesser  corcrts  of  the  wings  tJie 
same  :  Che  feathers  of  the  tail  marginefl  and  tipped  rufous^ 
wliite :  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  before,  and  the  tbroat,  at 
far  as  the  dark  colour  usually  extends,  are  moUled  black  ajii 
white ;  these  markings  pass  round  the  sides  of  the  Itcad  foefiinJ 
the  eyes,  and  meet  behind  the  nape  iu  an  •  obscure  narrow 
band  ;  the  featlicrs  on  tiiese  parts  being  whiie  tippc^d  wilk 
black,  not  dbtinctly  marked,  some  black  and  otiiers  wtiite* 
The  rest  is  like  the  Foolish  GuiHemot^  but  darker  about  ilie 
bead  and  bind  neck.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  ycU^^wifik 
Hesh'colpur :  length  of  the  bill  to  the  nostrils  one  inck 
and  a  half;  to  the  g^pe  two  and  three  quarters^ 

The  extraordinary  weight  of  diis  bird,  (admitting  it  to  ba 
iheyotmg  of  the  Foolish  species,  and'  of  which  there  can  be 
DO  doubt,  as  no  other  is  known  to  breed  on  the  coast  where  k 
was  taken,)  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposm^^ibat  it 
was  highly  M,  while  the  old  birds  at  this  season  are  more  ex. 
banstcd;  but  we  k^Te  had  old  birds  of  su|)erior  weight 
fometimfs. 

Several  of  ihfse  exactly  similar  in  marking*,  were  shot  at 
the  same  time  at  the  mouth  of  Salconib  hay,  on  the  coast  of 
South  Deron. 

It  now  appears  that  this  species  like  thr^Razor.bill  is  at 
fir^t,  in  its  nestling  feathers  like  the  patf  nt  bird-*,  destitute  ^f 
any  white  about  the  bead  and  neck,  bat  that  after  they  lake  to 
the  water,  and  before  they  can  fly,  a  partial  m>ulting  takes 
place,  and  the  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  become 
jipotted  with  white  featlx^rs  lipped  with  dusky,  and  which  in 
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Si^fgbl  degree  ex(ctids  round  behind  the  upper  part  ofth« 
iKck»  Now  it  must  be  remarked  by  every  Naturalist,  that 
these  Rewly-acquired  white  feathers  tipped  with  dusky,  mast 
W  again  cast,  and  be  replaced  by  entirely  white  ones,  in  order 
|»  lender  this  bird  similar  in  plumage  to  the  Lesser  Guilljemot ; 
a  ckeumstance  if  not  impossible,  h  highly  improbable.  Be- 
sides^  if  these  two  species  were  at  any  time  by  accident  to  be 
lound  alike  in  plumage^  no  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
we  at  this  moment  have,  of  placing  all  the  species  before  us, 
thetwo  Guillemots  and  two  Auks  which  have  caused  such 
iKscrepancy  of  opinion,  together  with  their  young  at  different 
ages,  would  hesitate  u  moment  in  deciding  the  matter. 

1  he  size  and  weight  of  the  spotted  youi^g  Guillemot,  is 
cssenlialiy  greater  than  the  Lesser  Guillemot  is  ever  found  to 
he ;  the  neck  is  longer,  and  as  an  especial  mark  of  disluiction, 
the  bill  of  this  young  bird  is  full  one^third  longer,  and  is 
Idrnished  with  an  indenture  in  both  mandibles  near  the  tip. 
jbis  is  an  obvious  mark  of  distinction  not  we  believe  before 
soUced  i»  the  Foolisli  Guillemot;  and  of  which  the  Lesser 
'GaiUcmot  is  wholly  destitute  in  the  under  mandible,  though 
on  the  upper,  nearer  to  the  point,  there  is  a  very  slight  incli* 
nation  to  an  indenture. 

The  circumstance  of  variation  of  colour  in  particular  parts 
of  the  plumage  in  some  of  these  species,  especially  the  change 
to  (bat  of  white,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Black  Guillemor. 
vi'hich  has  been  found  to  vary  so  much,  that  the  older  Natu- 
ralists bad  fornicd  of  them  several  species ;  but  no  Ornitho* 
iogist  of  the  present  day  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the  same 
bird  in  all  its  Yarious  plumage,  by  size^  and  other  immutable 
characters. 

We  consider  it  extremely  fortunate  to  have  obtained  the 
Foolish  GuHlemot  in  the  midst  of  winter  (a  rare  occurrence) 
and  at  the  same  lime  the  lesser  Guillemot  to  compare  with 

j^t  young  of  the  former^  havuig  the  speckled  neck.     Th« 
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she  and  vir«ight  so  different,  the  length  and  structure  of  the 
bill  so  dissimilar  in  tlie  two  species,  and  so  exactly  alike  in  thei 
old  and  young  birds  of  the  former,  set  all  controversy  at  rest 
upon  this  subject.  These  birds  are  as  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other  as  the  Lesser  is  from  the  Black  Guillemot  ; 
and  we  may  be  assured  that  the  BIack*bllled  Auk  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Razor  bill  as  it  is  from  the  Little  Auk ;  tho 
invariable  difference  in  size*  as  well  as  other  circumstances 
related  under  their  proper  heads,  do  not  leaye  even  a  shadow 
of  doubt, 

Tlie  eggs  of  this  species  of  GuiHemot,  and  those  of  the  Ra* 
sor-bill,  when  boiled  hardware  i&  some  parts  much  esteemed, 

GUILLEMOT-LESSER.    Uria  minor 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  177 • 

Having  enlarged  so  much  upon  the  identity  of  this  bird 
as  a  distinct  species  in  treating  of  the  Foolish  Guillemot,  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  remark,  that  this  species  together  with 
the  Black -billed  Auk,  Akapica^  are  found  in  vast  abundance 
in  winter,  in  the  bays  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  extending 
even  to  the  Oikney  and  Zetland  islands,  but  particularly  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  and  at  the  same  time  being  so  sparingly 
scattered  over  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  evinces  that 
they  are  properly  natives  of  the  more  northern  regions,  and 
retire  only  from  the  icy  seas,  to  such  parts  as  may  afford  them 
subsistence.  Thus  they  are  conlented  with  a  boreal  station, 
even  in  the  colder  months,  and  never  seek  a  southern  region, 
but  mostly  continue  on  our  northern  sliores,  where  they  are 
never  impeded  by  ice  from  diving  after  their  favourite  prey, 
tlie  Sprat,  which  is  there  found  iu  abundance  throughout  the 
winter.  The  Foolish  Guillemot,  and  the  Razor-bill,  on  the 
contrary,  are  indigenous  to  this  country,  breed  on  most  of 
our  higher  cliffs  that  form  a  barrier  to  the  ocean,  and  after 
performing  the  great  dictates  of  nature,  invariably  leave  our 
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sliorcsy  and  retreat  to  some  more  southerfi  dimate  ^  ner  is  6n^ 
lobe  found  aihongst  the  Lesser  Gailleni^ts  and  Black-biHed 
Auks^  iu  the  winter  season  so  far  north  as  Scotland,  an  ac^ 
Gfdenial  maimed  bird  excepted/  and  only  one  or  two  instaocet 
baye  occurred^  id  which  the  Foolbh  Guillemot  was  found  on 
tfa^  most  southern  part  of  the  island,'  (Devonshire)  at  that 
Reason.  Thus  has  nature  as^signed  to  these  birds  thek  liaaited 
stations,  by  forming  thenL  of  diff<^rent  temperaments  :  the 
more  tender  spedes  that  winter  in  the  soulhern  pails  of 
Europe,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  return  iirlth  the  spring 
to  our  temperate  climate,  and  as  it  were  push  on  the  hardier 
species  to  their  northern  destination.  Thus  the  Leaeser 
Guillemot,  and  Black-billed  Auk,  in  part  supply  the  place 
of  thi^  Foolish  Guillei&ot  and  Razor-bill  during  ^e  winfer^ 
and  the  reverse  is  the  consequence  of  our  nearer  appfoaeli 
to  the  sun. 

We  shall  now  sum  up  the  account  of  these  hitherto  am* 
biguous  species  y  for  tfie  consideration  of  those  whoinay  Gon« 
tinue  to  be  of  an  opinion  that  the  Lesser  Guillemot,  anct 
Black-billed  Auk«  are  only  the  young  of  the  Foolish  Guillemot 
xnd  Razor-bill. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  rea« 
soning  upon  natural  causes,  to  suppose  that  when  the  twa 
last  retire  in  the  autumn,  from  the  southern  parts  of  England^ 
they  should  go  to  the  north  of  Sdotland,  aind  be  converted  by 
a  change  of  plumage  into  the  two  former.  The  suppositioa 
that  any  bird  should  migrate  northward  to  pass  the  winter^ 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  actual  cause  of  the  propensity  ta 
migrate.  Every  species  of  auimal  that  shifts  its  quarters  witli 
the  seasons,  breeds  in  the  higher,  and  passes  the  winter  in  tlie 
lower  latitude^.  Those  who  may  have  formed  an  opinion 
that  the  two  first  are  the  young  of  the  others,  should  be  asked 
to  produce  an  instance  of  so  unnatural  a  case  as  that  of  all 
the  young  of  any  species  remaining  behind  to  wittter  in  4 
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northern  country,  while  the  old  birds  seel^  a  more  southern 
climate.  Besides,  those  who  favor  such  an  opinion,  must 
go  further,  for  they  must  also  believe  that  when  the  old 
birds  leave  England  in  the  autumn,  to  winter  alon;^  the 
shores  of  the  soulhern  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  young  birds 
take  a  contrary  direction,  and  accumulate  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, as  far  as  Zetland  ;  In  which  parts  they  are  infinitely  more 
abundant  than  anv  where  further  south.  More  need  not  be 
said  to  convince  any  reasoning  mind  of  the  unphilosophical 
principle  of  such  an  opinion.  Whatever  variation,  therefore, 
may  have  appeared  in  tl.e  change  of  plumage  of  some,  for 
which  we  cannot  so  reaiily  account,  we  may  be  assured  our 
safest  guide  is  the  habits,  and  that  alone  must  convince  us  of 
the  difference  of  tlie  species  in  question,  were  all  other  dis- 
tinctions wanting.  Myriads  of  Foolish  Guillemots  and 
Razor-bills,  resort  (o  the  lofty  promontories  of  the  southern 
as  well  as  the  northern  shores  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  when' 
l^ese  retire,  not  a  Lesser  Guillemot,  or  a  Black-billed  Auk 
are  to  be  seen  in  their  place  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  and 
then  a  few  strrgilers  only,  for  they  are  never  common  in  the 
south  of  England. 

As  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  the  Little  Auk 
changes  its  black  head  and  neck,  after  the  breeding  season, 
and  re-assumes  it  again  in  the  spring,  there  is  much  reason 
for  supposing  the  Black-billed  Auk,  and  Lesser  Guillemot  do 
the  same,  as  they  are  equally  birds  of  the  same  northern 
regions.  It  may  also  be  fa  rly  iitferred  that  neither  the 
Bazorbill  nor  the  Foolish  Guillemot  vary  their  plumage  at 
any  season,  since  none  of  the  latter  which  are  occasionally  shot 
in  the  winter,  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  differ  in  the 
least  from  their  summer  plumage. 

A  singular  variety  of  this  species  was  taken  alive  in  the 
month  of  March.  Its  length,  sii^teen  inches.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  wliere  this  species  is  usually  black,  is  in 
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tliis  bird  of  a  pale  cinereous  brown,  the  margins  of  the 
feathers  palest;  quills  tiie  same^  with  pale  tips ;  the  secondaries 
as  usual  tipped  with  white;  tlie  under  parts,  cheeks^  and 
throat,  a^  usual,  wliite  ;  legs  dull  orange-brown. 

This  bird  devoured  flesh  as  well  as  fish,  cut  into  slender 
pieces,  and  doubtless  would  have  lived  on  fresh  water,  had 
not  some  defect  existed  that  caused  its  capture,  and  which 
probably  occasioned  its  death,  after  ten  days  confinement  in 
the  menagelVie.  It  had  in  this  short  time  become  docile,  and 
came  to  the  side  of  the  pond  to  be  fed ;  this  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  observing  its  motions  «vhen  diving  for  its  food  ; 
and  it  was  evidcut  that  all  its  evolutions  under  water  were 
performed  by  its  wings  alone,  the  legs  being  thrown  back. 
It  is  literally  flying  in  water,  for  the  wings  have  exactly  the 
same  action,  except  that  they  are  not  quite  so  much  extend- 
ed, nor  so  rapidly  moved  as  when  flying  in  air.  By  thus 
converting  its  short  wingi  into  fins,  its  progressive  motion  is 
rapid,  and  the  body  is  turned  quickly  by  the  exertion  of  one 
fving  more  or  less  than  the  other,  for  neither  the  tail  nor 
the  legs,  gave  it  the  least  bias.  It  is  only  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  that  the  legs  are  used  as  oars. 

GULL-ARCTIC.     Larus  Parasiticus. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  p.  C39 
[    Lin.  Trans,  viii.  p.  267. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Scull,Badock,  Fasceddar,  Scoutinallan,  Diiten-allan  or  Alien. 

The  arctic  Gull  is  a  very  rare  species  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  only  accidentally  occurs.  Mr.  Pennant 
in  his  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides  speaks  of  its  breeding  amongst 
the  heatht  aud  when  disturbed  flying  leisurely  about  like  the 
Lapwing. 

It  is  found  on  the  island  of  Rum;    and  Mr.  Simmonds 
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(Linnean  Transactions)  says  «' plentiful  in  the  isles  of  Glas* 
and  Seal  pa.  Nest  composed  of  dry  grass,  fouud  upon  tlie 
slope  of  a  marshy  hill.  Eggs  very  light-brown,  marked  ir- 
regularly with  dark-browD  blotches*  No  external  mark  of 
distinction  between  the  sexes." 

The  little  yariety  to  wh*ch  this  species  is  subject,  perhaps 
renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  distinction  of  sex  by  the 
plumage:  indeed  in  the  whole  of  this  tribe  there  is  no  ma* 
terial  difference  in  sexual  plumage. 

A  specimen  of  the  Arctic  Gull  now  under  inspection,  differ!; 
somewhat  from  that  which  was  described  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work.  It  has  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  throat, 
buff.colour  :  the  breast  white,  shaded  into  a  grey,  and  be^ 
coming  dark  slate-colour  on  the  belly  and  parts  beneath  ;  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  arc  also  dark-slate  :  the  wings  and 
tail  black  :  the  legs  are  yellowish  :  the  knees  and  the  feet 
as  high  as  the  back  toe  black.  The  sex  could  not  be  deter^ 
mined,  but  tl^e  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  arc  of  thejc 
full  length, 

CULL.BLACK-HEADED,     Larus  ridibunJus. 
Lin.  Trans,  vii.  p.  284, 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  I.  p.  2212, 
Brown  Gull,  Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii,  p,  331.  No.   Ir 
Jled'legged  GmH.     Orn.  Dipt. 

PBOYINCIAL. 

Pickmire,  Black-head,,  or  Hooded-crow. 

We  hare  now  and  then  obsf  ryed  this  species  in  the  begin* 
ing  of  July  upon  the  coast  of  Devon,  with  the  full  dark 
coloured  pluqiage  on  the  head,  but  never  in  the  winter. 

I'hese  birds  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Dickinson  continue  to 
breed  in  great  numbers  about  the  same  parts  iu  Shropshire 
pientjoued  by  Plptt^ 
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Mr*  Bewick  say^lhaf  they  breed  at  Paliiisbourne,  irt 
Noilhuuibfrland,  where  they  are  accounted  of  great  use  in 
clearing  the  surrounding  lands  o^  noxious  insects,  worniS| 
and  slugs. 

In  some  of  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire  they  are  plentiful  ia 
the  breeding  season,  inhabiting  the  most  swampy  parts  along 
with  Snipes,  Redshanks,  'aud  Ruffs,  whose  nests  are  inter- 
mixed amongst  the  high  tufts  of  bog-grass*  The  Gulls 
traropte  down  the  grass  upon  the  tops  of  the  tumps,  and  thus 
form  a  place  on  which  ihey  deposit  their  eggs,  and  set  isolated, 
each  on  its  own  little  igland,  about  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  swamp.  Thus  raised  from  tjie  8ur« 
face,  they  are  seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  can 
equally  observe  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  consequently 
are  difficult  to  be  shot« 

Amongst  the  great  number  we  have  seen  in  Lincolnshire 
in  the  breeding  season,  not  one  was  observed  without  the 
complete  dark-coloured  head,  and  only  one  or  two  instances 
in  which  there  were  a  few  brown  fealhtrs  on  the  coverts  of 
the  wings,  probably  belonging  to  a  late  brood  of  the  former 
year.     The  eggsweigh  froroidneto  ten  drams  and  a  half. 

As  thetc  has  been  so  mlich  confusion  and  difftrence  of 
opinion,  with  respect  to  this  bird  in  its  several  gradations  of 
change,  before  its  arrival  at  maturity,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per in  this  place  to  enter  more  minutely  into  this  subject; 
and  for  Ihis  purpose  we  caimot  perhaps  more  efTcctually 
remove  obscurity,  thru  by  tiansciibiig  a  jajer  on  the 
subject,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  the 
Linncan  Socieiy,  anvl  which  has  been  huqpured  with  a  place 
in  iheir  Transactions. 

'*  From  the  very  great  confusion  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  some  species  bf  Uie  GhII  tribe,  occasioned  by  a  very 
considerable  variation  in  plumage  at  different  ages  and 
stasoos,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  unacceptable;  to  this  Society, 
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ppd  j^o  the  critical  ornilbologist,  if  from  Tong  and  strict  atten* 
tioD  to  seTcral  of  thia  genus,  which  for  many  years  haTe 
almost  daily  been  presented  to  our  view,  we  should  endeavour 
to  clear  away  a  little  more  of  that  mist  which  has,  for  so  long, 
a  period)  yeiled  in  oibscurity  tliose  birds,  which  are  usually 
l^nown  by  the  names  of  Black-headed  Oul],  Larus  ridU 
tundus,  Red'iegged  .Gull,  Larus  cinerarius,  Brown  ^headed 
GuU,  Larus  erythropuSj  Brown  Tern,  Sterna  obscura,  all  of 
the  Gmelinian  system ;  and  the  Brown  Gull  of  the  Second 
Supplement  to  Latham's  General  Synopsis^ 

The  endeavour  to  elucidate  any  of  the  more  obscure  ob- 
jects of  the  creation,  is  a  claim  which  science  has  upon  th^ 
Aaturalist ;  in  our  attempt,  therefore,  to  throW  light  upon  a 
subject  which  has  caused  so  many  varioiis  opinions,  we  beg 
kave  to  say  that,  from  long  acquaintance  with  the  objects  in 
question,  we  have  no  scruple  in  asserting,  that  the  three  first, 
and  the  last,  are  without  doubt,  one  and  the  same  specieS| 
9ind  that  the  other  has  been  confounded  with  it* 

To  thosQ  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  it 
»ay  appear  arrogant  and  presumptuous  to  call  in  question  the 
opinions  of  so  many  respectable  authors  ;  but  we  trust  we 
shall,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion, in  all  its  various  changes  from  theyoun^  to  the  adult» 
be  able  to  prove,  and  lay  before  the  Society,  siifficient  grounds 
of  reason  for  an  opinion  so  greatly  at  variance  with  that  pf 
fo  many  more  able  ornithologists. 

{n  the  Ornithological  Dictionary^  we  thought  snQcient 
ftad  been  said,  under  the  article  GuU-black^headed  and  red« 
legged,  to  have  cleared  away  the  greater  part  of  such  ob« 
scurity  ;  but  we  since  ^nd  in  the  work  of  our  estimable 
friend,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ornithologists  of  the  age, 
which  made  it^  appearance  about  the  same  time  as  the  for« 
|tter,  (from  which  circumstance,  unfortunately,  no  advantag<^ 
puld  be  reaped  from  that  valuable  source^)  that  the  Browa 
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Gully  witli  reference  totheBrownTetn  of  some  authors,  istliete 
giveu  as  a  distinct  species.      It  does  not  however  appear,  thai 
this  author  saw  the  bird  in  question,  but  that  the  description 
was  sent  xo  him  by  a  very  able  naturalist,  our  late  worthy  and 
much  to  be  lamented  friend  Mr.  Boys ;  and  a  very  accurate 
description  it  is.      That  the  bird  should  have  been  consider^ 
by  hiniy  as  that  which  has  been  so  long  in  obscurity  under 
the  title   of  Brown  Tern,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Ray  and 
Wiliughby,   is  not  surprising ;     and  that  Efoctor    Latham 
should  fail  into  such  an  opinion,  is  not  more  extraordinary ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  very  natural,  and  possibly   this  may 
be  the  identical  bird ;  though  we  rather  think  the   Brown 
Tern  is  the  young  of  the  Common  Tern,  Sterna  Hirundo^ 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  becomes  requisite  to  shew  that  the 
l^rd  which  now  stands  as  a  distinct  species  in  the  Second  Sup^ 
'plement  to  the  General  Synopsis ^  under  the  title  of  Brown 
Gull,  is  no  oth^r  than  the  Black.headed  Gull  in  its  adolescent 
state  ;    and  it  becomes  the   more  necessary  to  clear  up  this 
point,  as  it  is  stamped  witii  such  high  ornithological  authority 
which  might  lay  a  foundation  for  more  confusion  in  this  very 
intricate  class. 

To  point  out  the  errors  of  our  friends,  for  whom  we  have 
the  highe3t  regard,  would,  indeed  be  a  task  ill  suited  to  our 
pen,  were  we  not  from  long  habits  of  iniiuiale  friendship, 
with  both  these  gentlemen,  well  aware  of  the  purity  of  their 
writings,  and  that  nothing  would  afford  them  more  pleasure 
than  the  furtherance  of  science,  by  clearing  up  the  doubts 
existing,  by  well  grounded  facts. 

In  the  former  wotks  of  our  friend  Doctor  Latham,  he  had 
been  induced  to  fall  into  the  opinion  of  other  authors,  and 
made  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  dis- 
tinct species.  In  his  Index  Ornithologicus^  however,  he  has 
very  judiciously  brought  the  Larus  cinerarius  and  erytkro^ 
pus  of  Gmelin,   together    with   the-  ridibundus^    as   mere 
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varieties ;  bat  sofTers  the  Sterna  ohscura  to  reniatn  a  distinct 
species,  although  he  expresses  a  doubt  wlietlier  it  fua^  not  be 
a  3^oung  of  some  one  of  the  Tern  or  Gull  genus. 

Thus  the  Doctor  had  cleared  away  much  of  the  obscurity  ; 
and  it  only  remamed  to  restore  the  Brown  Gull  to  its  proper 
place,  as  the  young  of  the  Black-headed  species,  and  scarcely 
differing  in  plumage  from  the  state  in  which  it  isdescribed  as 
tlie  Brown- headed. 

Wheilier  the  Brown  Tern  of  the  older  naturalists  is  a  Tern 
or  a  Gull,  is  perhaps  a  doubt ;  for  as  the  young  of  the  for- 
mer  do  not  remain  wjth  us  long  after  they  are  capable  of 
flying,  we  cannot  ascertain  their  several  changes  in  plumage; 
though  we  tfught  perhaps  to  give  them  cretlit,  and  admit  it 
was  a  I'ern,  but  not  a  distinct  species.  So  with  respect  to  the 
Brown  Gull,  whether  it  is,  or  is  not  the  Brown  Tern  of  older 
authors  is  of  no  importance*  as  ?t  any  rate  it  is  an  immatured 
bird,  and  alike  ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  works  on 
ornithology  as  a  distinct  species. 

Since  the  perusal  of  Doctor  Latham's  last  valuable  work, 

we  sent  him  the  bird   in  question,  having  every  mark  of 

that    described    by  him    as    the  Brown  Gull;     and     we 

'  believe  the  Doctor  b  thoroughly  satisfied  with  our  observa- 

lions  upon  it. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  a  bird  bearing  snc!i  strong 
narks  as  the  Black-headed  Gull,  in  all  the  changes,  from  the 
nestling  to  the  adult  plumage,  should  have  ever  been  multi- 
plied into  so  many  species,  as  it  is  in  its  various  stages  readily 
ascertamed  by  the  superior  whiteness  of  many  of  the  prime- 
quill  feathers,  especially,  on  the  outer  webs,  and  the  greater 
coverts  immediately  impending'  them,  which  is  very  conspi« 
cuoQs  when  the  wingx  are  extended,  and  an  obvious  dislin-* 
giiishing  mark  from  all  others,  even  when  flying. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  subject  more  clearly,  we  shall  here 
lubjoin  a  description  of  the  several  remarkable  changes  inci« 
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difil  to  tbt  BUek.haidtd'Gttll,  irbie]i  •  hiof  and  iolUaalt 
l|eqtiAiolsiiic€|  from  daily  ol|ferTatuNi,  bai  warfaftled  at  Ui 
0ffert,  and  from  ubich  tt  will  appear  ef  idmt,  thai  one  of  Iboff 
matations  prcfents  tbe  (dentinal  Hfd  io  qncttioo,  Ibe  Brown 
Gull  of  ihp  Second  Suppfem^erU  to  tl»e  General  8gnopH$^ 
In  making  any  part  of  tb«  biftorjr  of  tbif  iolrkate  dasf  of 
thirds  more  clear,  by  eodeavooring  to  bring  tbem  into  tba 
limits  of  truly  definable  dfotinetion^  we  do  not  arrogate  fa« 
perior  knowledge  on  the  tnbject,  except,  eo  far  as  far onra-> 
bieftituaiionSf  and  itricMl^tion  to  a  fi^voarite  pursuit,  ba?e 
Conf)pired  to  develope  undeniable  facti* 

Without  detailing  Ibe  various  synonyqss  of  authors  for 
ibis  bird  in  its  several  changes  of  plun^age,  we  shall  only  have 
recourse  to  a  few  quotations,  particularly  the  Orniiholfh' 
gicul  Dictionary  where  references  may  be  found  under  its 
yarious  denominations ;  and  to  the  General  Synopsis  at 
^ell  as  to  GmelinU  Systema  Naturm^  fi^r  the  more  copjouf* 
In  order  to  render  the  subject  more  clear,  we  shall  begii| 
with  a  short  deKription  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  in  its  first 
or  nestling  feaOiers,  or  as  it  first  appears  ^n  opr  shores,  after 
baving  quitted  i^  place  of  njdifj(;a(tion  \  and  trace  it  through 
the  various  changes,  till  it  arrives  at  full  maturity,  which  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  in  ihis  and  some  other  of  the  smaller 
species  of  the  genus  Larus  is  effected  in  one  year ;  but  which 
in  the  larger  species  takes  three  or  four  years  to  accomplish* 

In  the  first  plumage,  the  feathers  are  more  or  less  mottlec) 
with  brown  and  white,  which  in  a  short  time  after  leaving 
the  ncst|  are  dispUced  by  those  which  are  wholly  white 
nndf  rncath  ;  the  head  becomes  white,  with  an  obscure  spot 
behind  the  ear;  but  the  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings,  continue  mottle<l  some  time  longer.  In  this  state, 
therefore,  it  comes  nearest  to  the  description  of  Ray's  Browi^ 
?*ern|  which  had  the  whole  under  side  white :  the  upper 
brown :  the  wings  partly  brown  and  partly  ash-colopr ;   h^\ 

then 
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ibtnlie  e3(pre8$l J  sajf  the  head  is  ))1ack;  a  circufnst^nce 
tvhicji  never  occurs  in  liiis  bird,  while  it  has  anjr  browi^ 
feathers  remainiog  on  its  ba^k,  and  therefore  cannot  be  re* 
feireJ  to. 

The  second  material  change  brings  it  to  the  Lathamian 
Brown  Gull  of  the  Second  Supplement  to  the  General  Sy^ 
nopsis^  to  which  we  refer  for  a  comparative  description } 
and  which  so  exact)y  accords  with  the  followini^,  taken  froifi 
a  recent  specimen  killed  on  the  I4th  of  February,  on  purpose 
to  Send  to  Dt.  Latliam,  that  there  can  be  no  doi^bt  of  their 
being  the  same. 

Length,  tliirteen  inches  and  a  half  ;  breadth,  thirty  seven  ; 
weight,  eight  ounces  and  three  quarters.      The  bill  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length  to  the  feathers  on  (he  forehead ;  the 
base  red-orange,  tip  dusky-black :    irides  dusky  3    a  black 
spot  at  the  anterior  corner  of  the  eye  ;  another  behind  the 
car:  crown  of  the  head  mottled  dusky  and  whhc;  forehead^ 
and  all  the  under  parts  white*;    back^  scapulars,  greater  co- 
verts of  the  secondary  quills^  and  some  of  the  upper  series  o( 
the  smaller  ones  near  the  ihoulder  grey  :    several  rows  of  the 
middle  sericf  of  the  coverts  brown,  edged  wJth  dt^ll  white ; 
the  two  first  prime  quills  are  white,  margined  on  both  webf  ^ 
with  black ;  in  the  third  the  ;vhite  increases  on  the  outer  mar« 
gin^  ard  the  black  at  the  tip;    and  at  the  fifth  feather  the 
white  part  becomes  pale  grey,  and  the  dark  part  increases 
on  the  inner  web,  and  becomes  more  dusky :  secondary  quilU 
dusky  near  their  ends,  margined  with  grey:  tertials  brown : 
the  feathers  of  the  spurious  wing  arc  dusky,  slightly  tipped 
with  white;  the  rixlge  of  the  wing  below  that,  and  the  three 
or  four  larger  coverts  adjoining,  are  wholly  white  ;    the  rest 
of  the  greater  coverts  impending  the  prime  quills,  more  or  less 
brown :    the  outer  feather  of  tiie  tail  quite  white ;    the  next 
with  two  dusky-broi^n  spots  at  the  tip;  the  rest  wliite^^tipped 
with  the  same  for  rather  more  than  half  an  inch,  the  ends 
slightly  edjged  with  dlrty.white :    legs  and  feet  dull  orange. 
red;  1  ho 
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The  next  change  brings  it  to  die  Brown-lieaded  Gall.^ 
LaiJu  S^n.  t\,  p.  383.  Larus  er^hropus,  Gmei.  Sutt.  ii.  p. 
697.  Larus  ridibunduf^  lnd:Orru  ii.  p.  812;  and  io  tfi^ 
Ornithological  Dictionary  will  be  found  under  GnU-brown. 
Headed,  to  refer  to  Gull-biaek-headed.  In  this  tiiere  is  no 
material  difference  from  tbe  last,  except  that  the  legs  have 
attained  their  perfect  colour  (red),  and  the  head  assumes 
more  of  the  dusky,  or  brown  feathers  than  usual;  while  the 
middle  coyerts  of  the  wings  retain  the  mottled  brown,  and 
the  tail  the  dusky  bar  at  the  end.  This,  though  we  consider 
it  as  an  irregular  change,  mav  be  admitted  as  an  unusual  Ya« 
ilation  in  the  gradations  commonly  ohsenred  ;  lor  scarcely  an 
instance  is  to  be  fuund  but  where  the  brown  scapulars,  and 
middle  series  of  the  wiog  coverts,  are  changed  for  those  of 
grey,  and  the  tail  becomes  wholly  white  before  the  bead  is 
much  covered  with  dusky  feathers,  or  the  legs  become 
more  than  reddish. 

-  The  fourth  change  is  that  which  has  been  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Red-legged  Gull.  Lath,  Stfn.  vi.  p,  381. 
Larus  cinerarius,   Gmel  Syst.  ii.  p.  597.      Larus  ridiburim 
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dus  Ind.  Orn.  it.  p.  812,  var.  B* ;  and  in  the  Orn,  Diction. 
is  described  as  Gull-red-legged,  with  reference  to  Gull-black- 
headed.  In  this  change,  which  brings  it  so  near  to  maturily, 
we  find  a  very  material  difference  ;  for  not  only  the  scapulars 
and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  become  grry,  but  the  bar  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  is  lost,  and  that  part  assumes  a  pure  white  ; 
the  legs  and  bill  also  become  of  a  fine  purplish-red ;  these 
last,  however,  grow  darker  as  the  spring  advances,  and  tlie 
black  increases  on  the  head,  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the 
breeding  heason,  when  that  colour  spreads  over  the  whole 
bead,  taking  in  the  throat ;  and  in  this,  the  most  perfect  or 
adult  state,  it  is  the  Black>headed  Gull,  Larus  ridibundus. 
It  should  however  be  observed  that  this  most  perfect  state  of 
plumage  disappears  in  the  autumnal  moulting,  and  the  bird 
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reappears  In  tliat  which  characteriicd  it  as  tbo  Red.Iegged 
Gull;  and  these  mutations  take  pluce  every  summer  aud 
wittier;  hi  tlie  farmer  all  have  the  bhtck  bead;  in  (he  latter 
ieaion  none. 

m 

Having  now  (raced  the  Black-headed  Gull  through  \U  va- 
rious stages  of  plumage^  after  long  experience  and  invc»tigu« 
tionf  we  trust  that  the  numerous  synonyms  wlll^  in  future^ 
be  concentred  to  one  species^  Larui  ridibundui. 

s 

CUf.L-BTACK  TOKD.     F.arus  crcimlaluii. 
Bewick  Rr.Bird^  t  p.  230. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Dung^Bird.     Boatswain* 

Mr.  Dickinson  informs  us  that  Larus  crepidatut  has  been 
shatat  Tong,  in  Shropuhire. 

From  Lord  Slanley  we  learn  that  a  specimen  was  shot 
near  Liverpool  in  tlie  year  1808,  and  is  now  preserved  in  his 
Jiordshtp's  museum* 

Mr.  Neill,  Secretary  to  the  Wcrnerian  Natural  History  So- 
riciy,  of  Edinburgh,  assures  us  that  several  Black-tocd  (J  ulls 
were  taken  off  the  Bell  rock  in  the  last  v/inter. '  These  he  ob- 
served  did  not  agree  with  Pcnnuiii'tt  or  our  description,  but 
rxnctly  wilh  that  of  Bewick,  the  description  of  which  wo 
shall  here  inseit,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  observations. 

<' The  bill  is  of  a  lead' colour  datk  at  the  point,  from  which 
to  flic  brow  it  is  little  more  tliiin  ad  inch  in  length :  the  nos« 
trils  are  placed  near  the  nail  or  tip,  in  a  kind  of  cere  not 
murh  nnlike  that  of  (he  Skua  (Jull.  'llic  whole  upper  and 
under  plumage  is  dark-brown,  each  feather  slightly  edged 
and  tipped  with  ferruginous :  the  greater  wing-covcrts»  and 
the  first  and  secondary  quills  are  dusky,  and  more  distinctly 
lipped  with  rusty  spots.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  featherS| 
ttie  tHo  middle  ones  longer  than  the  rest ;  It  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  quills^  except  at  the  concealed  part  of  its  root, 

which 
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which  is  whffCe*  Tlie  le^  are  slender,  ind  ot  a  lead-coloor : 
tbe  thigfas  and  part  of  the  joio^  add  the  toes  black ;  the  weba 
are  of  tbe  taane  colour,  excepCiog  a  small  tpsice  hetweeo  the 
first  joints  of  the  toes,  which  is  white." 

Tbe  bird  from  which  Mr.  Bewick's  figure  and  de^nption 
were  taken  weighed  onl j  eight  ounces,  but  was  rerj  lean ;  its 
ki^tii  was  sixteen  inches  and  a  half,  and  its  breadth  three  feet 
four  incbes.  This  specimen  was  shot  on  the  co4St  of  Durham 
on  the  first  of  October,  1800. 

When  it  b  recollected  how  much  Tariation  there  is  in  the 
plumage,  and  even  in  tbe  colour  of  the  bill  and  legs  of  afl  the 
tribe  of  Gulls  at  diflin'ent  ages,  and  ia  different  seasons ;  wbea 
we  have  considered  the  adverse  opinion  of  oilier  writers  con- 
cerning the  actual  species  of  this  genus,  and  that  no  less  than 
fonr  bare  been  made  out  of  one,  as  we  have  lately  noticed  of 
tbe  Black'headed  Gull ;  and  that  most  other  species  haye 
been  dlrided  into  two  or  more,  as  season  or  age  produced  a 
Tariation  of  plumage,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  Larus  ere* 
fidaius  and  parasiticus  should  prore  to  be  the  same  species* 
We  have  collated  the  present  subject  in  other  writers,  and 
cmnpared  the  different  descnptlons,  habitat,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  led  to  suspect  that  this  supposed  rare 
q>ecie8  of  Gull  is  in  fict  no  other  than  a  variety  of  tlie 
Arctic  GulL     This  opinion  will  perhaps  astonish  some  of  onr 
Ornithological  readers,  but  it  must  b«  recollected  that  others 
as  apparently  distinct  have  been  traced  through  all  their 
changes,  and  at  last  defined  to  be  the  same  species.     Tljat  the 
bird  here  described  from  Bewick,  and  those  mentioned  bj 
Mr.  Neill,  which  have  been  considered  as  the  Black^toed  GuH^ 
are  in  fact  no  other  than  the  Arctic  we  have  very  little  doubt. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  si^e  of  these  two  supposed  species^ 
are  nearly  similar,  the  bill  of  similar  construction,  covered 
with  a  cere^  and  the  feet  of  both  more  or  less  black.     Their 
habits  of  pursuing  other  Gulls  to  make  them  disgorge  are  the 
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iam^«  The  sapcrior  length  of  (he  tall  in  the  Arctic  Cull 
creates  ho  objection  to  out  supposition,  for  the  birds  of  th6 
first  jear  certainly  do  not  possess^  iliis  character ;  and  pro* 
bably  the  oldbird^  for  some  months  after  their  annual  moults 
ing,  have  not  the  twO  middle  feathers  much  longer  than  the 
Iretty  a  circnmstance  we  have  noticed  in  our  domesticated 
Pin-tail  Ducks.  Updn  the  whole  tlierefore  we  really  suspect 
these  two  birds  are  one  species. 

The  few  Black-toed  Gulls  that  have  been  shot  in  England 
have  been  after  the  breeding  season.  Those  from  which  the  ori^ 
ginal  diescriptions  were  taken  appear  to  have  had  only  a  part  of 
the  foot  black,  and  no  tncntibh  is  made  of  the  thigh  and  knee 
being  of  that  colour.  In  Bewick's  bird^  not  only  those  partf 
bnt  the  whole  foot  li  black  :  and  iti  the  specimen  of  Arctid 
tiull  now  before  ns,  the  black  oti  the  foot  extends  on  the  leg 
as  high  as  the  back  toe ;  and  on  the  thi^h  extends  ratiier  be- 
low the  khee.  These  are  incidental  circumstances  changing 
with  age  and  season.  The  inclination  to  the  long  feathers  la 
the  tail  of  the  black-toed  Gull  is  noticed  by  all  authors ;  that 
described  in  the  British  Zoology  had  thote  feathers  an  inch 
longer  than  the  others  :  those  in  Bewick's  bird,  killed  in  the 
autnain«  had  those  feathers  somewhat  longer  than  the  rest* 
We  shall  now  leave  tbu  matter  to  some  of  our  North  British 
naturalistSy  whose  situation  may  enable  them  to  trace  every 
change  in  the  iMrus  parasiticus,  aseffected  by  age  and  season^ 
and  we  trust  that  our  conjecturos  will  be  found  to  be  correct* 

GULL-BROWN.    Vide  GulUblack-headed,  and 
Gull-Skua» 

GULL-COMMON.    Lartts  tanus. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  ^18. 

This,  like  most  others  of  the  Gnll  genus,  has  been  mu1t!« 
plied  into  two  or  three  species^  especially  into  what  has  been 
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itrmed  (he  Winter  Gall  Lotus  kyhernm^  tbe  synonjnis  of 
mXu^  fbotikl  Iberefore  be  bfoi^t  togelber  wilb  Larus  canus. 

We  have  Ind  Ibis  spedes  alive  for  fonie  jears,  and  obfenred 
Ibat  when  it  bad  atfained  its  fnll  nalore  plumage,  in  tbe  se* 
coad  jaa  tbe  bead  and  neck  h  pnre  wbite  during  tbe  sommer, 
bnt  like  tlie  Herring  Gull  tbote  parts  iieeome  streaked,  and 
qiottod  witb  brown  in  ibe  autumn,  wbicb  is  continued  all  tbe 
frinier^  and  in  tbe  spring  become  again  pure  wbite* 

Tbfs  species,  in  defect  of  fisb  or  worms,  will,  wben  pressed 
hj  banger,  pick  up  grain. 

It  is  almost  inconeeirable  tliat  so  small'a  bird  sbonld  be 
able  to  stow  witbin  ils  body  an  Eel  of  a  fool  in  leogib,  but  it 
is  a  fact  we  bare  frequently  witnessed*  None  of  tbe  tribe  seem 
to  disgorge  more  te^dDy  on  lieing  ahrmed  tban  tliis;  no 
effort  appears  requisite,  but  a  reversion,  or  contraction  of 
Use  stomacb  takes  place  if  in  tbe  least  frigbtened,  and  tlie 
compleat  meal  is  regurgitated,  and  as  speedilj  swallowed 
again  wben  tbe  frigbt  is  over* 

GULL-HERRING.    Larus  fuscus. 
Bewick  Bn  Birds,  ii.  p.  214. 

It  is  well  known  tbat  tbe  young  of  tbls  bird  in  tbe  first. rear 
Is  mottled  all  over  with  brown  and  white,  and  no  change  is 
aB»de  till  the  autumn  of  the  second  jear,  when  the  back  and 
scapulars  become  cioereons^ey;  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
continuing  as  before  :  the  Inil  remains  dusky  :  the  irides  get 
somewhat  lighter.  At  the  second  moultiug  the  bird  begins 
.to  change  the  colour  of  the  bill,  the  base  becoming  yellow : 
the  mdea  paler :  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  of  the  body 
white,  streaked  withduftky:  the  wings  sliil  mottled  brown, 
with  a  few  grey  featheis :  the  tail  mottled,  and  with  Ihe  ter- 
minal bar  as  at  first.  After  the  third  moulting,  or  at  four 
years  old,  or  little  more ;  that  is  about  the  month  of  December, 
|be  same  OuU  from  which  these  observations  nere  taken,  was 
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not  roaturtid,  tlie  head  and  neck  streaked  with  du!(ky,  and 
the  tail  was  marked  with  a  little  dusky  down  the  shafts  of 
the  middle  feathers*  This  last  may  be  said  to  be  now  the  only 
immatured  part  of  the  plumage,  since  the  head  and  neck  in 
adults,  always  become  streaked  in  the  winter ;  but  in  the 
following  summer,  some  of  these  streaks  were  retained.  In 
the  autumn  following,  at  fire  years  old,  the  tail  was  perfected^ 
and  the  streaks  increased  on  the  head  and  neck  as  they  should 
do  at  that  season.  In  tlie  succeeding  spring  the  head  and 
neck  liecame  pure  white,  and  nothing  remained  to  he  pet« 
fected  but  the  point  of  the  bill  which  N?ai  a  little  dusky* 

This  Gull  is  now  living  and  in  high  health,  being  thirteen 
years  old.  It  b^ins  moulting  about  the  middle  of  August^ 
when  it  annually  assumes  the  mottled  head  and  neck  ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  February,  the  partial  spring  moulting 
commences,  the  mottled  featjiers  are  discharged,  and  suc<- 
ceeded  by  pure  white. 

This  bird  has  the  range  of  the  lawn,  but  usually  takes  its 
station  at  the  kitchen  window  when  hunger  presses.  When 
the  weatiicr  is  mild  and  the  ground  moist,  it  is  amnsiug  to 
observe  its  method  of  catching  worms,  by  a  perpetual  tramp- 
ling upon  the  same  spot,  turning  about  in  all  directions,  and 
eagerly  examining  for  those  that  rise  out  of  the  ground,  which 
are  instantly  seised,  and  the  same  work  is  renewed.  Similar 
means  are  frequently  used  by  fishermen  to  procure  worms 
for  bait ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  conceived  that  the  slight 
pressure  or  concussion,  occasioned  by  the  trampling  of  so 
small  a  body  as  a  Gull,  should  force  the  worms  from  their 
retreat,  but  such  is  the  fact.  Thus,  where  man  is  directed  by 
rea2>ou  to  procure  the  object  of  his  search,  this  bird  as  success* 
fully  obtains  it*  by  iostiuct*  In  the  summer  it  is  equally 
amusing  to  see  this  bird  catch  chbffers,  Scarabwus  mtioloHtha 
and  $ohtUiuiiSy  and  the  commou  large  black  Beetle  Scara^ 
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boeuf:  stereorariuSf  which  fly  about  in  the  dusk  of  the 
eTciiing  throughout  the  summer  inouths.  These  are  most 
dexterously  caught,  if  within  reach  of  a  flirt  with  mutilated 
win^^s. 

At  four  years  old,  its  piercing  and  inharmonious  cry  became 
incessant  in  the  spring,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
at  that  age  ihis  species  usually  begin  to  breed,  and  ours  being 
prphably  a  male,  its  clamour  proceeded  from  the  conimoa 
impulse  of  nature. 

We  cannot  close  this  account  of  a  favourite  domfsiicated 
animal,  without  remarking  the  several  accidents  that  hare 
befallen  it,  which  prove  its  hardy  nature.  It  was  first 
pbtaiued  by  a  shot  in  the  wing,  which  obliged  half  the  wing 
to  he  amputated.  A  few  years  since  the  bone  of  the  thigh 
was  broken  by  some  accident  close  to  the  body^  and  as  no  art 
4Could  set  the  fractured  bone  in  such  a  situation,  it  was  left  to 
nature,  and  in  two  or  three  months  it  united,  and  the  limb 
perf<'ctly  rest'>red  to  action.  And  lately,  by  some  unaceouuf 
table  means,  the  wing  which  was  before  mutilated,  i^eceived 
a  compound  fracture  close  to  the  body,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  nature  to  form  an  nnion  of  the  bone  in  a  limb  so 
situated,  and  on  which  the  wind  had  so  much  power,  we 
determined  on  amputation,  having  first  applied  a  ligalure  just 
above  the  part  taken  off,  suffering  the  ligature  to  continue; 
and  without  any  other  assistance  the  poor  bird  is  perfectly 
pcovered. 

Before  we  leave  the  history  of  this  species,  we  cannot  help 
remarking  that,  none  but  closet  naturalists  could  possibly  hare 
jumbled  with  this,  either  of  the  Black-backed  Gulls,  by 
^upposing  either,  or  both,  to  be  only  diifering  in  sex, 

it  has  been  our  principal  object  to  obturn  facias,  by  attend* 
ing  to  these  creatures  in  their  native  haunts,  and  strictly  inves- 
ti^ating  their  iJiauners  ^nd  habits,  and  can  therefore  speak 
^>ilbaiit  doubt   as  to  the  identity  of  ihciii  j^ll  a»   perfectly 
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distinct  There  are  fifty  Herring  Gulls  to  one  of  the  Lesser 
Black*backed ;  and  five  hundred  at  least,  perhaps  a  thousand 

_  I 

to  one  pf  tlie  Larger  Black-backed  Gulls.  But  will  de« 
termincd  sceptics  be  convinced,  though  we  assure  them  that 
bjr  dissection^  we  have  found  both  sexes  in  the  three  species  i 

GULL-LESS.BLACK-BACKED.    Larus  argentatus. 

In  the  late  Leverian  Museum  there  were  two  of  these 
birds,  one  of  them  retaining  a  few  brown  feathers  in  the 
smaller  covcrls,  the  other  perfect.  These  were  erroneously 
merked  as  males  of  the  Herring  Gull;  and  this  probably  lc4 
others  into  the  same  error. 

Mr.  Bewick  has  not  given  this  species  a  separate  place  in 
his  British  Birdsy  but  has  figured  and  described  the  Great 
Black-backed  species;  the  leading  characters  of  whicb^  inde- 
pendent of  the  vast  disproportion  of  size,  are  properly  stated ; 
the  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  orange  on  the  projecting 
angle  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  the  flesh-coloured  legs, 
sre  inr;irl;9^ble  specific  characters  in  the  matured  state  of  tha( 
l^ird. 

fn  the  species  of  Lesser  BIack*backed  Gull,  the  bill  is 
ever  destitute  of  the  black  spot  within  the  yellow  ;  and  tlie 
tegs  are  immutably  yellow,  when  the  plumage  has  arrived  at 
maturity.  Both  these  species  pass  through  the  several  changes, 
and  are  equally  as  long  arriving  at  maturity  as  the  Herring 
GuM. 

If  what  we  have  offered  upon  the  subject  of  Gulls  be  at- 
tended to,  we  flatter  ourselves  every  British  species  may  be 
clearly  identified  in  every  change  of  plumage^  and  at  all  ages, 
except  those  of  the  Herring  and  Lester  Black-backed  Gulls  in 
their  first,  and  perhaps  second  years  dress,  at  which  time  they 
are  ^ot  to  be  discriminated  from  each  other. 

GULL 
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GULL-SKUA.    Larus  calarracfes. 
Skua  or  Browo  Golf.    Bewick  Br.  Birds,  &  f.  p.  ^5. 

FKOTI9CIAL. 

BoDxie. 

The  only  insfaoce  we  are  famished  with,  of  this  species 
beiDg  obserred  in  the  50ath  of  Eoghmd,  is  one  that  was  diot 
at  Sandwich,  io  Kent,  io  the  winter  of  1800,  the  head  and 
1^  of  which  were  sent  to  us  for  examination  bj  Mr.  Bojs. 

We  are  mformed  by  Mr.  Fleming  that  the  Skua  breeds  la 
Bonas-hill,  and  Fonhdi  m  Zetland,  and  that  there  is  no  Jis« 
tftietion  of  plumage  in  the  sexes.  That  which  was  described 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  we  suspect  had  not  arrired  at 
full  maturitj,  as  we  hare,  since  had  a  specimen  that  is  plain 
rasty-brown  in  the  parts  where  that  had  die  feathers  margined 
with  ferroginous,  iuid  scarcdy  any  appearance  of  ash-colour 
about  the  head.  The  remarkable  hooked  talons,  especially 
that  of  the  inner  toe,  seems  to  indicate  a  habit  unusual  in 
the  Gull  tribe,  which  generaHy  swallow  thdr  prey  whole. 
It  is  reasonable  faowerer  to  conclude,  from  the  great 
strength,  and  semi-circular  shape  of  the  inner  claw,  that  this 
bird  frequently  holds  its  prey  nnder  its  feet,  and  tears  it 
in  pieces. 

GULL-TARROCK.    Lams  tridadyhis. 

All  the  synonyma  of  this  bird  should  be  connected  with  the^ 
Kittiwake  Larus  Riua  of  Lbnseus,  Kieing  only  the  immatured 
yoniig  of  that  species* 

GULL.WAGEL. 

This  appellation  has  been  assigned  to  several  species  of  Ibe 
genus,  io  their  mottled  infant  plumage ;  and  as  there  is  no 
sucji  bfrd  claiming  specific  distinction,  it  should  be  ei'ased  as 
such,  fruffl  the  pages  of  Ornithology*  GULL 
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teULL. WINTER,    Larus  hibernu«. 

We  hare  before  stated,  that  as  this  is  nothing  more  than 
Ihe  young  of  the  Common  Gull  Laru8  canus  in  an  inter* 
Jjoediate  change  of  plumage,  between  tliat  of  the  nestling  and 
Ifie  adult,  all  the  svnonyma  sliould  be  connected  with  that 
species* 

IIARL£.  Dr,  Barry  considers  the  Harle  of  ihe  Orkoies  io 
be  the  Goosander.  Mr.  Fleming  says,  the  Hario«duck  of 
Zetland  is  the  Dnndiver.  Mr.  Neilt  thinks  it  is  the  Ked^ 
br^sted  Merganser^  that  is  so  called  in  Ojrkney ;  but  it  ti 
probable,  all  liave  been  bo  dcnvounated  by  ihe  native 
islander^. 

BAWE;:-G0S.    Faico  palumb»ria$i« 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  37. 
^wick  Br.  Birds,  1. 1;  p.  2f  • 

Doctor  Latham  says,  this  bird  is  common  in  the  fores^  m 
Germany,  where  It  remains  the  whole  year,  preying  on  variojus 
kinds  of  large  and  small  game,  amopgst  others  geese,  from 
whence  probat>ly  (he  name  of  Goose-hawk  or  6oshaw|(. 
Said  to  ht  found  in  abundance  in  the  Azores  islands,  and  by 
tome  supposed  to  hate  giren  the  name  tberefoi  as  azor,  tii 
the  Spanish  tongue  signifies  a  Goshawk. 

In  Thornton's  Highland  Tour,  mention  is  made  of  a  yonng 
Goshawk  being  sent  to  liim  from  a  nei^ibourin||  l^ird  t^ 
Raitfs,  Ills  sporting  seat  on  the  rirer  Spey. 

This  author  further  inforii)S  us,  thi^  he  waf  ai|xiou|  io 
make  this  IJawk  managable,  as  the  English  breed  of  tt^is 
apecies  had  nercr  been  tried,  at  least  no  mention  of  such  waf 
i9  be  found  in  the  I^istory  of  falconry  :  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed whether  be  succeeded^ 

l»  another  part  of  the  same  work,  we  are  told,  thai  io  the 
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forest  formed  by  Glenmoor  aud  Rothermurcos^  (an  asylum 
for  Stag3  and  Roebucks)  are  some  aeries  of  Goishawks,  some 
of  svliicli  ^tere  seen  by  the  author. 

TI»e  Colonel  (to  whom-  we  are  under  obligations  for 
personal  information  on  the  subject)  says,  the  Goshawk  flies 
at  the  bolt,  and  the  Falcon  is  excellent  for  Hares,  Rabbits, 
Herons,  and  Wild-Ducks  ;  the  Tercel  for  game  :  and  adds, 
that  this  species  is  a  short  winged  Hawk,  being  in  the  same 
proportion  to  a  Sparrow-IJawk  (of  which  kind  it  is)  as  a 
Falcon  is  to  a  Merlin.  The  Goshawk  takes  its  prey  near 
the  ground,  (for  it  cannot  mount)  and  has  great  speed  for  a 
short  distance.  If  its  game  takes  refuge,  there  it  waits 
patiently  on  a  tree,  or  a  stone,  until  the  game^  jpressed  by 
hunger,  is  induced  to  move  ;  and  as  the  Hawk  is  capable  of 
greater  abstinence,  it  generally  succeeds  in  taking  it.  ^^  { 
flew  a  Goshawk  (says  the  Colonel)  at  a  Pheasant  without 
this  park  {Thornville  Royal) ^  it  got  itito  cover,  and  we  lost 
the  Hawk  :  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  the  falconer  foun<t 
her,  and  just  as  he  had  lifted  her,  the  Pheasant  ran,  and  rose.^ 

Thus  we  obtain  a  most  excellent  account  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  this  bird,  from  a  gentleman,  "whose  celebrity  in  the 
field  of  sports  stands  unriralbj  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  country  ;  and  who  (so  long  in  the  practice  of  falconry) 
had  opportunities  of  obtaining  some  parts  of  the  nalur^ 
history  of  the  Falcon  tribe  and  ether  birds,  which  was  ntA 
to  be  obtained  by  other  means. 

HAWK«SPARROW.    Falco  Nisus. 

New  Holland  SparrowHawk,  Lath.  Syn«  Sup.  ii,  p.  51. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  1. 1.  p.  28.  ^ 

Oru.  Danmo.  t.  1 ; 

That  from  New  Holland  is  according  to  the  observations 
of  Doctor  Latham,  somewhat  larger,  and  darker  coloured 
thaaouiis«  W€ 
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We  hav6  been  informed  thai  one  of  this  species  in  pursuit 
of  a  pigeon,  which,  to  save  ilself,  flew  in  at  a  window  that 
was  open,  was  followed  by  the  Hawk,  who  perceiving  (it  is 
supposed)  the  representation  of  ihe  Pigeon  in  a  mirror  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  dashed  at  it,  broke  the  glass,  and 
was  killed  by  the  blow. 

A  very  particular  friend  informed  us,  he  had  a  brood  of 
\oung  Ducks  of  a  favourite  breed  upon  his  bowling-green^ 
and  that  he  lost  one  daily,  until  nine  out  of  twelve  had  been 
taken,  notwithstanding  every  means  had  been  resorted  to  for 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Cats,  Rats,  and  other  four- 
footed  depredators  were  suspected,  and  traps  were  set,  and 
sentinels  posted  at  different  times.  As  this  daring  robbery 
was  committed  in  mid-day,  and  generally  about  the  same 
time,  the  gentleman,  who  was  a  good  shot,  took  his  tour  of 
duty  to  watch,  and  at  last  detected  the  thief  just  as  he  had 
seized  the  tenth  Duqk,  and  shot  him  as  he  was  flying  over 
the  opposite  wall ;  it  proved  to  be  a  Sparrow-Hawk. 

This  species  has  much  of  the  nature  of  the  Goshawk,  and 
wants  only  the  power  ofthat  bird  to  be  equally  formidable  to 
the  feathered  tribe.  Like  that  bird  it  flies  low,  skims  over 
hedges  and  walls,  and  thus  enters  a  farm-yard  or  a  chicken- 
court,  snatches  up  a  young  one,  and  is  again  out  of  sight 
before  the  mother  of  the  brood  can,  by  her  well-known  cry 
of  alarm,  call  them  under  her  protection.  Thus  are  young 
broods  often  diminished,  as  it  were,  by  magic  art,  and  fevir 
suspect  the  real  plunderer. 

HEATH ER-BLEATER.    Vide  Snipe-common. 
I^EATH.THROSTLE.     Vide  Throstle  and  Ouzel-ring.    ' 
HEDGE-CrilCKER.     Vide  Wheatear. 

HEGRIE  or  SKIP-HEGRfE.    Vide  Heron-common. 
HEN-HARRIER.    Falco  cyaneus. 

Lin.  Trans,  ix.  p.  I85i. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  U  ti  p.  34.  Ringtail, 
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BiDgtaiU  Bevuck  Br.  Birds,  1. 1.  p.  35* 

PROVINCIAL. 

Katabeila. 

Having  (in  a  paper  laid  before  the  Linneau  Sociely,  anil 
-which  has  been  publi8he<l  in  the  ninth  vol.  of  their  Trans- 
actions) most  clearly,  and  by  the  most  incontrovertible  facts, 
proved,  that  the  Hen-Harrier,  Falco  cyaneus,  and  Ringtail, 
Falco  Pi/gargu$j  are  actually  the  same  species,  we  can- 
not submit  our  reasons  for  such  an  opinion  in  this  place  in 
a  more  explicit  manner,  than  by  transcribing  such  part  of  thie 
paper  in  question,  as  will  most  fully  elucidate  the  subject. 

About  the  latter  end  of  June,  in  the  year  1S05,  ray  friend 
Mr.  VaughaiT  informed  me,  thai  his  servant  had  found  the 
nest  of  a  Hen-Harrier  in  some  furze,  which  contained  three 
young,  and  an  addled  egg ;  at  this  time  the  infant  birds  were 
very  small,  and  only  covered'wilh  white  down:  it  was  there- 
fore determined  to  take  them  as  soon  as  we  deemed  theiii 
sufiicienfly  large  to  be  brought'  up  by'  hand:  when  that 
pi^riod  arrived,  the  servant  was  directed  to  shoot  one,  and  if 
possible  both  of  the  old  birds,  previously  to  his '  bearing 
aivay  what  was  considered  a  prize  of  no  small  value. 

On  the  rclurn  of  the  man  with  the  young,  he  brought  with 
him  also  the  Hen-Harrier,  which  he  assured  us  he  had,  under 
conceahnent  in  the  furze,  shot  in  the  act  of  dropping  ^ 
thrush  into  the  nest,  wLlfe  the  female  (as  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  other,  and  which  he  described  to  be  a  browii 
Hawk)  was  covering  the  young.  He  afterwards  shot  ai,  and 
wounded  the  ft^male,  but  could  not  obtain  her. 

Strong  as  this  persons  evidence  was  in  our  minds,  yet 
it  coiiv^^ed  DO  inore  to  the  puhlic  mind  than  what  had 
been  80  repeatedly  asserted  on  similar  authority ;  being, 
however",  in  possession  of  the   aerie,    the  means  were  in  our 

power  of  iully  determining  the  uulnt  iu  question ;  and  to 
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mable  me  to  observe  and  note  the  cbangcs  tbat  miglit  take 
place  ia  the  plumage,  I  undertook  (be  care  of  tbe  whole 
brood. 

At  this  time  the  two  largest  had  fhrown  out  many  feathers, 
sufficient  to  disco?er  the  plumage  of  the  ringtail  approaching : 
the  other  by  its  apppearance,  mast  hare  been  batched  much 
later.  In  about  a  month  it  was  evident  from  size,  that  their 
was  but  one  ma!e,  so  that  all  my  hopes  rested  on  this  single 
life.  Aft  they  became  full  feathered,  there  was  at  first  no 
distinction  in  plumage,  but  the  eves  of  the  supposed  male 
were  always  lighter  than  those  of  the  others,  nhoseirides  were 
so  dark,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  at  a  small  distance  from 
tiie  pupil.  In  the  dress  of  the  Ringtail,  the  whole  continued 
through  the  winter,  when  the  one  which  had  been  weakly 
from  the  first,  died  :  this  circumstance  induced  me  to  force 
a  premature  change  in  some  of  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  of 
the  others,  fearing  some  accident  might  frustrate  my  earnest 
desire  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  decisive  proof,  aiid  aboot 
the  middle  of  June,  I  was  highly  gratified,  by  discovering  an 
appearance  of  the  new  feathers,  in  the  place  of  those  which 
(iad  beeil  plucked  out,  that  clearly  evinced  the  smaller  bird 
to  be  a  lieu  Herrier,  aud  the  larger  a  Ringtail. 

Thus  I  had  compelled  nature  to  disclose  her  secrets  before 
the  appointed  time;  for  in  every  other  respect  their  plumage 
was  yet  similar,  excepting  about  the  sides  of  the  face,  which 
were  paler  in  colour  in  the  former ;  iu  which  also  the  iridts 
Mere  of  a  dull  yellow,  somewhat  mottled,  whereas  in  tha 
latter  they  still  cdntinuc^  dark. 

The  shyness  of  these  Hawks  had  occasioned  their  breaking 
most  of  their  larger  feathers,  alUiough  in  a  place  ten  feet  in 
leugth,  by  five  in  width ;  and  as  their  regular  moulting  sea- 
son was  advancing,  they  were  turned  iUto  a  garden  sur* 
rouuded  by  a  wal!,  where,  after  some  time,  the  female  died 
of  the  cramp  in  her  legs. 
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The  male  had  about  the  20th  of  July,  throv^D  out  many 
of  the  new  feathers  naturall j,  especially  the  greater  coverts 
of  the  wiogs,  and  a  few  grey  feathers  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  On  the  20th  of  August,  tlie  greater  part  of  the  quill 
and  tail  feathers  were  grown  to  their  full  ieogth,  and  a  gradual 
Increase  of  grey  feathers  appeared  on  most  other  parts :  the 
eyes  also  became  more  orange ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  October  that  it  had  attained  that  state,  which  made  it 
desirable  to  be  retained  as  an  existing  fact  of  the  change ; 
It  was  then  killed  and  b  now  in  my  museum. 

In  this  stated  the  plumage  of  the  Ringtail  or  female  still 
remains  about  the  neck,  the  smaller  coverts  of  the  wings,  the 
thighs,  and  part  of  the  belly,  iutermixed  with  the  male 
plumage  :  the  top  of  the  head  and  wreath  have  also  a  mixture 
of  the  leathers  of  both  sexes  :  the  quills,  scapulars,  and  tail, 
are  completely  masculine;  in  the  last  of  these  are  a  few 
small  broken  bars  of  cinereous-brown  on  a  white  ground. 
In  the  three  outer  feathers,  the  exterior  margins  cinereous- 
grey;  the  six  middle  feathers  are  almost  wholly  grey,  and 
the  markings  are  very  obscure  beneath. 

From  the  account  here  given  of  the  Hen-Harrier,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  change  of  plumage  is  effected  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  after  it  leaves  the  nest,  and  not  in  the 
same  year ;  and  as  it  is  lietween  three  and  four  months  in  the 
act  of  moulting,  it  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  that  so  few 
instances  have  occurred  of  its  being  killed  in  tiiat  state  which 
might  have  been  decisive.  That  such  has  been  taken  is  evi>- 
c^eut  by  the  description  of  Falco  Hudsonius  of  authors,  which 
is  doubtless  this  bird  in  change  of  plumage. 

I  have  now  only  to  remark  that  the  nest  of  thb  bird  was 
composed  of  sticks  rudely  put  together,  was  neatly  flat,  and 
placet!  on  some  fallen  branches  of  furze  that  supported  it 
just  above  the  ground.  The  egg  is  a  little  inferior  in  size  to 
that  of  the  Moor  Buzzard,  and  similar  in  shape  and  colour." 

UERON.COMMON. 
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an  obstinate  contest,  \n  'which  some  on  both  sides  lost  thdir 
lives ;  but  after  a  second  victory  of  the  Herons,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon^  and  both  societies 
lived  in  harmony  together.  A  more  particular  account  of 
this  is  transcr^l^cd  iuto  Mr.  B^ewic^s  bistpry  of  British  Birds. 

J^ERpN-FRECJCtED.    Ardea  lentiginosa. 

7he  species  of  this  genus  are  numerous,  and  siibjeet  to 
considerable  variation,  so  that  at  present  many  are  in  great 
obscurity.  The  sexes  too  in  some  species  are  greatly  dis- 
similar, which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  them. 

In  England  tiiere  are  but  two  species  known  to  breed^ 
but  a  few  others  accidentally  wander  and  swell  the  catalogue 
of  British  Birds,  without  enabling  us  to  ellucidate  mqch  of 
their  natural  history.     Thus  we  have  the  Ardea  Caspica^ 

GardenL  and  comata,  of  which  little  more  is  known»  tfaaii 

,    •     .     '    •     .    ■    , 

that  some  species  of  Heron,  supposed  to  be  these,  have,  froqi 
a  single  instance,  had  their  names  recorded,  witliout  even  a 
description  by  which  they  might  be  identified  in  future. 

The  species  now  before  us,  shot  in  the  west  of  England^ 
does  not  in  the  least  accord  with  the  descriptions  of  either  of 
those  before  mentioned,  nor  indeed  sufficiently  with  any  ive 
can  find  described,  to  warrant  a  reference,  or  to  assi^p  jt  any 
synonyms  at  present,  though  it  is  probable  it  may  prove  a 
sexual  distinction  only  of  some  species  obscurely  known. 

The  length  is  about  twenty-three  inches.  Bill  two  inches 
and  three-quarters  long  to  the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  rather 
slender,  and  both  mandibles  equally  turned  to  form  the  point; 
the  upper  part  of  the  superior  mandible  dusky;  sides  and 
lower  niaudible  greenish  yellow.  The  head  is  very  small ;  the 
crown  is  chocolate-brown,  shaded  to  a  dull  yellow  at  the 
nape,  where  the  feathers  are  much  elongated  :  the  chin  and 
tliroat  white,  with  a  ruw  of  brown  feathers  down  the  middle  ; 

at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  commences  a  black  mark 
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that  increases  on  ihe  upper  part  of  the  neck  on  each  side,  and 
is  two  inches  or  riiore  in  length  ;  the  cheeks  are  yellowish^ 
with  an  obscure  dusky  line  at  the  Corner  of  the  e\e ;  the  fea« 
thers  on  the  neck  are  long  and  broad/  with  their  webs  partly 
unconnected  ;  those  in  front  are  pale  dull  yellow,  with  broad 
chesnut  streaks  formed  b)f  each  feather  dating  one  web  of 
each  colour,  margined,  however,  with  dull  yellow  on  the 
chesnut  side  ;  some  feathers  have  the  dark  mark  in  the  mid- 
dle, especially  the  lower  ones;  these  are  all  loose  as  in  the 
Common  Bittern  ;  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  four  inches 
long,  and  hang  pendant  below  the  breast:  the  hmd  neck 
is  bare,  and  the  feathers  that  fall  over  that  part  are  pale 
yellow-brown  :  the  feathers  on  the  breast  are  also  long,  and 
of  a  fine  chocolate-brown,  glossed  with  purple,  and  margined 
with  dull  yellow  :  belly  and  sides  the  same,  but  not  quite  so 
bright,  the  brown  marks  becoming  speckled  :  the  vent  and 
under  tail-coverts  yellowish.white  t  the  back  and  scapulars 
are  chocolate-brown  with  pater  margins,  minutely  speckled 
and  glossed  with  a  tioge  of  purple  in  some  particular  lights  t 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  dull  yellow,  darkest  in  the  middle 
of  each  feather,  the  margins  prettily  speckled :  the  first  and 
second  order  of  quills,  their  greater  coverts,  and  the  alula 
tpuria  dusky  lead-colour,  with  a  cinereous  dash ;  the  pri- 
maries very  slightly  tipped  with  brown ;  the  secondaries, 
and  the  greater  coverts,  tipped  more  deeply  with  the  same, 
and  prettily  speckled  on  the  light  part ;  the  tertials  cor« 
respond  with  the  lower  order  of  scapulars,  which  have  their 
margins  chesnut,  with  small  dusky  lines  and  spots:  the  tail 
is  short,  and  in  colour  similar  to  the  tertials :  the  wings  when 
closed  do  not  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail :  the  le;;s  are  three 
inches  and  three-quarters  in  length  from  the  beel  to  the  knee : 
the  toes  long  and  slender,  the  middle  one,  including  the  claw 
(which  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  pectinated 
on  the  inner  side)  is  as  long  as  the  leg ;  the  claws  are  not 
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inacli  booked,  bot  tbe  bind  one  flMMt  so,  and  by  lar  tbe 
longest ;  tbeir  coloar  dusky  brown*  The  colour  of  tbe 
legs,  and  bare  space  above  tbe  knee,  (whicb  last  is  aboat  aa 
inch)  appears  to  have  been  grepnisb. 

The  bird  from  which  this  descnpCoa  is  taken,  was  shot  bjr 
Mr.  Cnnnin^bam,  in  the  parish  of  Piddletown,  in  Dorsetshire^ 
in  tbe  aatnmn  of  180^.  This  gentleman  relates,  that  when 
in  pursuit  ofsome  Pheasants,  amongst  the  high  banks,  between 
the  broad  ditches  of  some  rich  water  meadows,  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  river  Froome,  this  bird  rose,  and  h^ 
shot  it.  Mr.  Cnoniagham  further  remarks,  that  its  ffight  was 
rather  rapid,  and  that  it  made  a  noise  something  like  the  tap 
on  a  drum,  which  induced  him  to  believe  it  was  the  commoa 
Bittern,  and  as  such  sent  it  to  Colonel  George,  of  Penryn  ia 
Cornwall,  who  at  that  time  was  making  a  collection  of  birds. 

At  the  thne  Colonel  George  dbposed  of  bis  collection,  this 
bird  was  marked  in  the  catalogue  Ardea  minuia,  and  was 
purchased  for  us  as  such,  and  is  now  in  our  collection.  Thus 
an  extremely  rare  and  unknown  bird  in  England,  and  appa- 
rently a  nondescript,  has  been  rescued  by  accident  from 
oblivion. 

Upon  a  communication  with  Colonel  George  on  the  subject, 
be  was  so  obliging  as  to  procure  us  the  particulars  from  bis 
friend  Mr.  Cunningham,  whose  account  was  most  satisfactory, 
and  amply  detailed;  from  which  the  substance  has  been 
extracted  as  far  as  relates  to  the  natural  history  of  the  bird. 

7  he  bird  was  quite  fresh  when  it  arrived  at  Penryn,  and 
was  badly  prepared  by  a  foreigner,  who  did  not  notice  the 
sex ;  the  plumage  is  however  in  good  preservation. 

Our  astonishment  was  very  considerable  at  receiving  this 
bird  for  the  Little  Bittern,  to  which  it  is  no  w;iys  allied  either 
in  size  or  colour.  It  is  in  its  general  appearance,  more  like  the 
Common  Bittern,  but  not  much  more  than  half  the  siye, 
;ind  the  plumage  altogether  much  darker,  dad  the  markings 
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f  xtrciiirly  difTrrcnt  :  liul  we  ure  not  surprised  llial  a  sports* 
iii}*ii  should  Yh^.  iiil:itaki!ii  in  suppoftin;;  it  to  ho  the  ("ominon 
Kitlrin,  if  he  had  not  before  noticed  the  vcr^  superior  sijco 
oflhat  spcciV.H. 

We  at  firht  thon^^hl  f!iis  hini  niijirht  be  a  difibrent  sex  of 
the  Ardt'.a  (iardeni^  but  upon  thoi  nugh  invostigaliou  wo  do 
iitt  fiiiil  any  infornmlion  (o  iudncc  Ihal  opinion.  Nor  is  it  in 
the  h^nst  like  (ho  fcniulc  Si^dicorax  in  pluniago;  tho  shape  of 
the  bill,  the  toes,  and  the  ol.iws,  are  quite  diUbrcut.  In  fact, 
we  are  at  picscnl  unabh*  to  refer  this  bird  to  any  known 
species,  and  yet  it  in  probai)ly  a  female  of  some  one  ahead/ 
desctibcd  perh:ipi  of  Ardva  Jcrruginea,  or  catiania^  botli  of 
which  arc  Kurnpcan  species,  but  their  sexual  cJbtiuction  not 
clraily  ascf  rtainrd. 

lJniIerlli(*5)e  cirrunislances  a  specific  title  became  necessary; 
and  we  trust  the  fi;;ure,  which  ucrompanics  a  full  description 
of  the  bird,  will  ruder  it  impossible  to  confound  the  species, 
whcre?er  it  nioy  hereafter  be  discofered. 

KKIlON.GAUDkNlAN.    Ardea  GardcnL 

We  arc  informed  by  tho  llev.  Mr.  Dickinson^  that  the 
Gardenian  Heron  noticed  in  the  fifth  vol,  of  Linncan 
Transdc/ionsy  as  having  been  shot  by  him,  was  in  fact  killed 
by  I.ord  Kirkwall,  as  it  sat  upon  a  tree,  near  Tbanic  in 
Cixfordshirt* ,  to  which  it  had  retired  probably  after  feeding  by 
the  side  of  the  adjacent  river  Thanurs.  Mr.  Dickinson  re« 
murks  that  ho  first  aseertained  tho  species  and  sent  intorma- 
tion  of  il  to  the  IJnnean  Society.  This  gonllcmau  further 
^*iuarks  that  tiio  description  given  by  Hijsson,  ia  by  far  the 
most  accurate  with  regard  to  the  specimen  in  question. 

Doctor  Ijatham  a^^sures  us  that  he  h^d  an  account  from  the 
late  Mr.  Pennant  of  a  Heron  that  was  shot  near  Cliefdeni 
pucks,  in  I7i)7}  that  e;[actly  answers  to  the  Uardcuian  Heron, 
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in  tie  PlanrXti  KrA^mla^,  Xo^  &Jj.     TLe  whole  collar  of 
tiie  pi^ma^e  doaky,  the  tathen  hktsUv  stre^kcil  with  wlii&e. 

HEROX-CREAT-WHITX.     Ardea  AlLa. 

A  itlitfle  f leroR  made  itf  appearance  oa  the  border?  of  t!.e 
mer  Aron,  in  Deronshire,  i^  the  autuma  of  die  jear  I^^Oc, 
where  it  waa  fre«{uent1j  obferred  in  companr  with  three  nr 
foer  of  the  cominon  specks,  and  sotoetiiiies  alone.  TKe 
Rer.  Mr.  Vau^han,  who  bad  fr?qTient  opportunities  ofob- 
serf  iflg  It,  and  naed  erery  means  to  procnre  it,  thinks,  from 
its  apparent!  J  soperior  size,  it  mast  have  been  Ardsa  alba^  and 
not  a  luiu$  farietT  of  Ardea  majcrx  bnt  its  extreme  waricess 
disappointed  tlie  man j  attempts  to  shoot  it,  althoagh  it  con- 
tinued wiclnn  the  range  of  a  few  miles  for  two  months. 

IlERON-LITTLE-WHITE- 

Ardea  asquinoctialis.    Lin.  S\st.  1.  p.  2  UK 

Gmcl.  Sjst  11.  p.  641.    Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  696  No.  70* 
Ardea  Candida  Bris.  t.  p.  435. 18. — Id,  8to.  ii.  p.  3^:4, 
Ardea  Candida  minor  Bris.  t.  p« 438.  M.  Id.  8to.  ii.  p.  3 Co. 
Ardea  mexicana  Candida  Bris.   t.  p.  437-  19-     Id.  Sto. 

1 1 .  p.  514. 
Le  Crabier  blanc  k  bee.  rouge  Buf.  Til.  p.  401. 
La  Garzette  blanche  Baf.  vii.  p.  371. 
.  ArJeaalba  tertia  Raii.  Syn.  p.  <><).  6.-^Id.  p.  102.  22.— 

WilL  p.  200.— Id.  Aiigl.  p.  280. 
Little  white  Heron,  Lath.  Sjn.  v.  p.  93  and  94.  A.  B. — 

Cat.  Car.  i.  t.  77,— Arct.  Zool.  iL  No.  345.— Dn. 

Trans,  is.  p.  197. 

We  had  the  honor  of  annouochqg  tUs  qiecies  for  the  fi»t 
tine  as  British,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linaean  Society, 
a  female  ha? ins:  been  shot  near  Kingsbridge,  the  latter  end 
of  October,  1805|  and  was  pbced  in  our  collection  by  a 
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genlleman  to  whom  W6  are  obliged  iipon  many  similar  occi- 
sioniy  Mr.  Nicholas  Luscoiitbo  of  that  place. 

The  length  is  about  twenty  inches :  the  bill  two  inches  long 
to  the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  and  of  an  orange  yellow  :  the 
lore  and  orbits  the  same  :  iri<les  pale  yellow.  The  whole 
plumage  is  boowy-whlte,  except  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  before,  which  are  buff:  legs  three 
incites  and  a  luif  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  bare  space 
above  the  knee ;  these  parts  are  nearly  black  with  a  tinge  of 
green ;  the  toes  and  claws  are  of  the  same  colour,  the  middle 
claw  pectinated. 

The  skin  was  of  a  very  dark  colour,  almost  black,  so  that 
on  the  cheeks  and  (tides  uf  the  neck,  where  the  feathers  are 
thin,  it  is  partly  seen,  or  at  least  gives  a  dingy  shade  to  the 
white  plumage  of  those  parts. 

On  the  back  of  the  head  the  feathers  arc  a  trifle  elongated, 
but  scarcely  lb  be  called  a  crest ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  before,  the  feathers  are  more  elongated,  and  though  not 
slender,  hang  detached  over  the  upper  part  of  the  breast : 
the  tail  when  dosod  is  in  a  slight  degree  forked,  and  so  short 
as  to  be  entirely  covered  by  the  wings  when  folded* 

This  elegant  little  species  of  llcron  had  been  seen  for  several 
days  in  the  same  field  attending  some  cows,  and  picking  up 
insects,  which  were  found  in  its  stomach.  It  was  by  no 
means  shy,  but  suffered  a  bungling  marksman  to  fire  twice 
before  he  could  kill  it. 

The  situation  where  it  wns  shot  is  the  southernmost  pro* 
tnontory  of  Devon  very  near  the  coast,  between  the  Start  and 
the  Prawl. 

This  specimen  appears  to  be  allied  to  that  variety  found 
at  Bologna  In  Italy,  which  is  described  to  have  the  top  of 
the  head  and  neck  nearly  of  a  saffron-colour ;  the  breast  the 
flame,  but  paler;  periiaps  a  sexual  distinction.  I'he  legs 
itt  that  variety  are    said  to  be  saffron«coloar;     it    must 
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howerer,  b^  recollected,  that  the  colour  of  the  fleshy  part»» 
as  well  as  the  plumage  sometiniet  depend  on  age.  Other 
varieties  of  tMs  species  are  found  in  Carolina  and  Mi%%ko^ 
and  other  parts  of  America ;  and  at  Jamaka; 

HERON.NIGHT.    Ardea  Nyclicorax. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  43. 

We  are  informed  by  Lord  Upper  O'ssory,  tliat  this  ^cie* 
was  shot  ofi  the  border  of  the  rirer  Onze,  in  the  year  179 19 
a  few  miles  from  Amptlull,  and  that  it  is  now  in  his  LordshipV 
mnseura.  it  is  remarkable  too,  that  this  bird  was  killed  m 
the  summer.  A  male  specimen  in  our  collection,  has  the 
l)ack  and  scapulsrs  of  a  fine  dark  glossy  green  i  the  naiddte 
claw  is  serrated. 

HERONSEWGH.    Vide  Heron-commoa. 
HERON^GUACCO. 

Ardea  comata  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  687  ^  y* 

Lin.  Trans,  ii^  p.  335  (Lambert). 

Sgnacca  Heron,  Lath.  Syn.  t.  p.  74t*  39*  Var.  Bm 

Id.  Sup.  ii.  p.  302. 

Doctor  Latham  has  giren  a  Heron  with  the  abore  syno* 
nyms,  which  he  suspects  to  be  a  rariety,  or  sexual  difference 
from  the  Sguacco  Heron ;  and  adds,  that  one  of  the  usual 
sort  was  shot  at  Boyton,  in  Wiltshire,  by  Mr.  Lambert,  in 
1775.    It  appears  to  be  tbe 

SguacGo  Raii.  Syn.  p.  99.  8.— WiU.  p.  381.  8. 

Le  Crabier  Jaune.  Bris.  Oro.  v.  p.  473*  37. 

Le  (jiuacco,  Buf.  Tii.  p.  392. 

Mention  i»  made  in  the  minutes  of  toI.  iii.  of  the  Linntun 
Trantactions,  that  Mr.  Lambert  presented  a  drawing  of  a 
bird  of  this  species,  April  4th,  1797,  which  was  shot  at 
Boyton,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  sm  i»  nearly  that  of  a  Crow :  b&l  lirid^red  with  a 
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browtt  tip :  lore  greeuish :  irides  yellow :  crown  of  the  head 
much  crestedy  si;^  of  the  feathers  hanging  quite  down  to  the 
back ;  these  are  narrow  and  white,  margined  with  black :  the 
Deck  and  lircast  pale  ferruguious :  the  feathers  on  the  first 
very  long  and  loose:  back  forrugiuous,  inclining  to  Tiolet^ 
and  furniahed  with  long  narrow  feathers,  which  reach  beyond 
the  wing  when  closed,  and  fall  oter  them :  wings,  rump,  tail^ 
belly,  and  vent  white  ;  the  tall  pretty  long  :  legs  stout,  of  a 
greenish  yellow  :  claw  of  the  middle  toe  serrated  wilhio. 

This  elegant  species  inhabits  the  southern  deserts  and  bogs 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Is  found  also  in  Italy  about  Bologna^ 
from  whence  the  one  hete  mentioned  probably  strayed. 

IlIOGGA.    Vide  Aiik.raxor-bill. 

HOARSei-<GOUK or HOliSE-Q AUK.  Vide Snipe-commoiu 

HOBBY.    Falco  Sabbuteo. 

Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p,  41. 

Shaw,  Zool.  Til.  p.  193.  t.  85. 

A  male  Hobby  perceiving  a  Goldfinch  In  a  cage,  within  a 
window  which  happened  to  be  open,  dashed  at  the  imprisoned 
bird,  notwithstanding  several  persons  were  in  the  room; 
but  being  alarmed  at  the  natural  vociferations  of  some  young 
JUdies  for  tlie  safety  of  their  darling,  the  intruder  mistook  the 
passage  by  which  he  entered,  and  flew  against  IhegUsSy 
when  his  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  he  was  secured. 

We  have  frequently  witnessed  the  flight  of  this  species  ia 
pursuit  of  a  Sky-lark,  which  appears  to  be  its  favourite  game  ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  dexterously  the  little 
burd  avoids  the  fatal  stroke  until  it  becomes  fatigued.  A 
Hobby  in  pursuit  of  a  lark  was  joined  by  a  HeiuHarrier^ 
who  not  being  so  rapid  on  wing,  was  usually  behind,  and 
ready  to  avail  himself  uf  the  sudden  turns  the  unfortunate 
Lark  was  compelled  to  make  to  avoid  the  talons  of  the  Hob* 
^y ;  bowerer,  after  numberless  c? dutioofi  the  Heo«Harrier 

If  t  relinquished^ 
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i^Hnquishe(Y,l)Cirig  unequal  to  (he  cbace,  and  left  the  Jeadl/ 
stroke  ia  one  better  adapted  for  rapid  and  durable  flight,  and 
aetial  etolutions.  The  country  was  open,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  discern  the  chace  contmuedybut  doubtless  without 
a  chance  of  the  Lark's  avoiding  tli^  fi^tal  bto^. 

HOLM^SCREECH,  Vule  Thrush-missel* 
HONEY-BUZZARD,  Faico  apirorus. 

Lath,  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  35.  No.  32, 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  1 8« 
.    S}»aw.  Zool«  y'lu  p«r  1 14< 

A  few  years  since,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holdszcorth  (a  rery  in« 
telligent  observer  of  nature),  ,who  resides  contiguous  to  t, 
large  piece  of  fresh  water  called  Slapton  Ley  in  South  Devon^ 
close  to  the  sea^  noticed  a  large  species' of  Hawk  skimming 
over  the  water  in  pursuit  of  the  larger  dragon  flies  Libellulce^ 
which  it  seized  with  its  talons,  and  took  them  from  thence 
with  its  beak.  This  bird  was  observed  to  frequent  the  lake 
daily  for  a  lotig  tiitlie,  /or  the  purpose  of  preying  on  these 
insects,  and  Mr.  Holdsworth's  account  of  the  bird  indCices  us 
to  believe  it  was  the  Honey-Buzzard. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  open  parts  of  Russia 
and  Siberia,  where  woods  are  near,  and  that  it  feeds  on 
small  lizards  and  Caterpillars,  both  smooth  and  hairy,  all 
of  which  have  been  taken  from  its  stomach. 

Our  later  observations  serve  to  couflrm  our  former  opinion 
of  the  very  great  scarcity  of  this  species  in  England. 

IBIS-BAY.     Vide  Ibis-glossy. 
IBIS-GLOSSY.     1  antalus  igneus. 

Tantalus  igneus.   Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  708. 

Falcinellus.  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  2il.   Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  649. 

Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  707. 

Numenius  viridis.    Bris.  v.  p.  326*  4*    Id,  8vo.  ii.  p.  99^. 

Numenius 
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JVamcnius  castaueus.  Id.  v*  p.  329*  5« 

Le  Courlis  verd.  fiuf.  viii.  p.  ^9.  and  p.  3U 

Pay  J  bis.    Arctic  ^00).  li.  p.  460.  Id.  Sup.  p.  67, 

J^th. Syn.  T.  p.  113. 12.  and  p..  114, 12,  A.  Br.AJbqel.  i  18. 

TaQtalvis  yiridis^  GnieU  i.  p.  p  48^ 

Kumenius  Tiridis*     N.  C.  Petr.  xv.  p«  462.  U  1 0. 

tireen  Ibis.  Latb.  Syn,  t.  p.  114.   13.    Lin.  Trfins.  ix^ 

p.  198. 
Brasilian  Curlew.    Nat.  Miscel.  xvii.  t,  705.   ' 

I,t  is  not  a  Jillle  surprising,  tliat  the  Glossy  fbb  should 
haye  so  long  continued  muhiplied  into  three  distinct  species^ 
as  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  an  UQCommon  bird  In  some 
parts  of  Europe.    The  Glossy  Jbis  has  long  been  admitted 

I 

into  the  British  Fauna^  but  has  been  esteemed  extremely 
rare :  it  is,  however,  togetli^er  witii  its  varieties,  the  Bay  and 
the  Green  IbiSy  more  frequently  observed  with  ns  thaii  for* 
merly,  occasioned  perhaps  only  by  tije  greater  attention  that 
in  these  days  is  paid  to  tlie  subject  of  natural  history.  The 
i9ore  frequent  occurrence  of  these  birds,  be  the  cause  what 
St  may«  has  enabled  us  to  foim  an  opinion,  without  much 
fear  of  controversy,  that  these  tliree  hitiierto  supposed  species 
are  in  fact  no  other  than  varieties,  with  all  the  intermediate 
shades  that  connecjt  them. 

We  consider  the  variety  usually  called  the  9ay  \h\% 
Tuntalus  Falcinellus  to  be  the  most  perfect  state  of  plumage; 
the  Green  Ibis  Tantafus  viridis  to  be  the  first  or  young 
bird;  and  the  Glossy  Jbis  Tmtalus  igneus,  and  all  its  va- 
jris^tions,  to  be  the  intermediate  approaclies  towards  maturity^ 
When  the  green  variety  begins  to  a^^sume  the  copper  or  vi- 
nacious  colour  on  the  wing  coverts,  it  is  tiien  no  other  than 
the  Glossy  Ibis  ;  and  when  further  advanced,  and  the  strong 
cast  of  bay  appears  about  the  head  and  neck,  then  it  has  been 
/ermed  the  Bay  Ibis.    All  these  varieties^  with  the  several 
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Two  in  o«r  coIlccliaB  Aot  m  DemaAm  arc 
pIsBfii^^  vitb  Toy  Iitde  ^viitida.  AsoiihcT 
tkne  two  or  Ikiee  ^cais  oar  Limpool.  ^ad  bov  ii  Ike  cd- 
kc^oo  of  Lord  Saalej,  mies  but  lillle  froBi  wlot  kas  becft 
called  fke  Ghgasj  Ibis.  One  w  Mr.  CuaHag-k  coRcdiQa 
cboC  a^so  io  DeroesliiTc^  m  1S05,  Bearij  at  the  sum  tee  as 
one  of  cms,  is  n^i  rerr  dwaaillar  to  tlie  Greeo  vaiiHr.  Tbat 
luDed  io  Aaglrsea,  and  isared  in  tiie  jViafaralui'j  MixtUmrtj 
for  the  BrasilijB  Car£ew,  is  veij  Bearij,  if  aot  qoite  in  ciia 
jimmMfftei  theyaiiety  called  tbe  GloKjlbb;  bet  the  vi« 
aaceoiss  copper  on  the  wings  ii  too  higUy  col^aied  for  the 
bud  it  is  intfoded  to  represent,  as  we  are  creditdy  informed. 
_Tide  Ciuicw  Brvi&an.  la  the  Briiuh  JUxeUamj  there 
is  a  €«ure  of  this  iMrd  in  nearly  its  ntftuaate  chan^  or  per* 
ied  phiaiage;  the  state  in  which  it  is  called  Sjy  ibes,  or  at 
kast,  a  Tery  near  approach  to  it. 

The  greater  proportion  of  ^kt  Gittn  variety  has  l»een  ob* 
serred  in  England,  and  aMre  of  the  Glossj,  than  that  of  tlie 
Bay,  and  all  these  (periiaps  without  an  exception)  bate  l>ef  n 
shot  io  the  autumn.  This  is  consoinnt  with  the  opinion, 
lliat  they  are  all  one  species,  and  that  the  Green  is  in  the  first 
pliunage,  as  the  young  must  1>e  more  numerous  than  the  old 
ionnediately  after  the  breeding  season ;  and  po55*c!r  tiic 
Glossy  and  Bay  may  he  oulv  a  sexual  distinction  of  piumage. 
It  is  admitted  that  all  t!ie  farieties  hate  been  noticed  in  most 
parts  of  northern  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  south, 
and  are  found  together.  In  its  perfect  state  it  is  hcowu  to 
breed  in  Russia,  and  perhaps  Siberia ;  is  said  to  be  common 
about  the  Ca^iaii  and  Blach  Seas,  ascending  the  riven  to 
breed. 

This  species  like  all  tlie  long,  sofl-bilM  birds,  hare  their 
vernal  and  autumnal  n.igrations ;    hence  in  the  ^riog  they 
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go  to  the  less  inhabited  parts  of  die  ftorth,  where  tliey  fiad 
security  about  the  rivers  and  interior  lakes  to  propagate^ 
aiJter  which  they  retire  frdm  a  country  which  no  longer  af- 
/urds  xhem  food«  and  spread  orer  the  soathera  parts  of 
Europe^  and  many  probably  pass  the  MediterraaegQ,  and 
enter  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  rentarkable  that  rarely,  if  erer^ 
iany  instance  has  occurred,  of  this  and  some  other  species  of 
European  birds  having  been  observed  to  visit  England  in  tho 
spring,  Thisy  howerer,  mubl  be  accounted  for  by  supposing, 
that  birds  in  their  vernal  migrations  approach  their  places  of 
^mifier  destination  gradually^  and  not  by  iQn^^  flights ;  con- 
seqoantly,  are  not  likely  to  have  tboir  latitudinal  course 
varied  by  sto^ns:  bashes  the  vernal  equinp^  is  o^t  so  pro. 
ductive  of  violent  gales  of  wind,  nor,  indeed^  .wo^Id  si^ch 
blow  them  to  England  wheQ  on  tbetr  passage  from  jthe  ^outb 
to  the  north  of  Europe,  because  they  pass  over  land  th^ 
whole  ivayy  and  can  alight  when  dlsiressed.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  have  spread  into  Denmark,  Swedjen^  and  per^ 
baps  Lapland,  to  breed,  frequently  remain  till  actually 
compelled  to  leave  ^ose  more  frigid  clim£^»  and  take 
long  Rights  in  nearly  a  southern  direction ;  and  thus  if  an 
nutnmnal  equinoiial  gale  should  overtake  them,  some  are 
driven  from  their  course,  end  obliged  after  passing  a  part  of 
the  north  sea,  to  rest  and  recruit  in  England.  This  will  ac« 
count  for  these  birds  bein<;  occasionally  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  England,  and  much  more  rarely  |n  the  northern 
parts,  or  fn  Scotland* 

Having  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  history  pf  this  bird 
as  far  as  p<^sible,  it  only  r/emains  for  us  to  describe  some  of 
the  varieties,  especially  the  Bay  and  the  Green,  (the  Glossy 
)bis  having  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work)  and 
to  remark  that  the  synonyms  there  given  may  be  added  to 
^hat  now  accompanies  the  history  of  this  bird. 

It 
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II  may  not,  hAweyer  be  improf  «r  to  remirk.  iiitt  in  all  tfm 
varieties  we  have'  seen  of  this  species,  the  ponlorinatioii  of  the 
bill  apd  legSy  apd  particularly  the  toeiv^s  w®'^  ^  the  shape, 
Jengthy  ^nd  iveight  of  the  individuals,  coimriding  as  nearly  as 
ipight  be  expected)  is  a  farther  proof  of  their  being  tiie  same, 
^nd  it  should  alf o  be  feniarked.  that  frpm  nil  the  com- 
parisons lye  have  been  able  to  make  befweep  the  genus  Tap* 
talus  aud  that  of  Numenius,  there  is  a  »troqg  characteristic 
distinction  in  the  back  toe;  that  of  the  former  is  long,  and  is 
a  continuation  of  the  heel,  or  plant  of  the  foot ;  the  latter  an 
appendage  to  the  back  of  the  leg»  beipg  seated  bigber  up».ia 
small,  and  rarely  reaches  much  beypnd  the  beel  when  it 
bangs  pendent,  or  ^t  (ea^t  the  bade  i^  aiw^yii  at  a  liista^ce 
nbove  the  bee), 

^^''e  cannot  perbaps  describe  the  variety,  call^  the  Baj 
Jbisy  more  satisfactority»  tban  in  nearly  the  words  of  Poctt>r 
^atbam* 

Bill,  nearly  font  incbef  long  and  bro^^n  r  .from  the  bUl  to 
the  eye  bar^,  an^  du^ky-greep :  the  bead  and  neck  are 
chesnut,  verging  to  f>TPwn  op  the  foriner)  ^here  the  fealh^s 
have  pa|e  edges ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  glossy, 
green,  appearing  bronzed  in  different  lights:  the  breast, 
ielly,  and  under  parts,  are  bruwn,  with  agloss  of  greeiiu 
gold  on  the  bieast:  quills  and  tail  darker  than  l^e  back*  and 
\^ith  very  little  gloss:  legs,  dusky-blue;  betwceri  eac|i  toe  a 
small  membrane  lit  the  base.  A^  variety  b^s  tbe  plumage 
mostly  of  a  glossy  chesnut,  and  tbe  \>xea$t  bas  a  green 
ti»get 

The  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Stanley,  before 
noticed,  is  rather  larger  than  the  green  variety,  wbicb  corre- 
sponds with  the  supposition,  that  the  latter  is  the  young  jn 
its  first  plumage.  As  his  Lordship  vas  so.polite  to  send  v^' 
the  bird  in  question  for  eaamifiation,  a  slioit  description  m^} 
be  acceptable  to  th&  naturalist*    Tbe  bill  )s  about  five  incites 

long 
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long  to  the  gap<*»  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep  at  the 
base.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  tbe  neck  brown,  faintly 
apeckleil  with  white  ;  lower  neck,  breast,  and  all  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  rusty-bro;vn,  i^ithout  gloss ;  back  and  ica« 
puiars .  glossy-browo,  with  green  and  cppper  lustre^  as  re^ 
Uected  in  different  points  of  riew ;  primary  and  secondary 
.quills  inclining  more  to  green,  witli  a  copper  tinge:  the  tcrlials 
and  tail  neatly  the  same  as  the  back  :  under  Ncapul^rs  long 
and  refulgent  with  purple  and  green :  tbe  legs  and  toes  dusky- 
brown  liHe  the  bill :  tlie  legs  measure  from  the  fuot  to  the 
(knee,  three  inches  aqd  three  quarters. 

By  a  comparison  of  this  bird  with  the  Green  Ibis,  there 
appears  to  be  that  little  superiurity  of  size,  which  is  natural 
between  the  old  and  the  young  of  the  same  species  ;  and  this  ia 
further  marked  by  the  8u|>erior size  of  the  bill ;  a  circumstance 
40  characteristic  of  age  in  siuiilHr  long  billed  birds,  the  Cur« 
lew  and  God^it.  The  e^camination  tho  refute  of  this  specie 
mep  senres  to  confirm  our  former  opinion. 

The  groen  variety  of  this  species  we  shall  def cribe  from 
tliose  we  obtained  fresh. 

Weight,  aboMt  eighteen  ounces:  length,  twenty^wo 
inches :  breudlh,  two  feet  nine  indien.  Bill,  nearly  foor 
Inches  and  a  quarter  in  Jepgth  to  the  gape,  niodeialely  curved, 
and  of  a  blubh  lead  colouf,  the  sides  of  the  under  mandible 
£eih-coloiir,  the  whole  fading  to  a  purplish  flesh«colour  in  a 
few  days:  from  the  nostrils,  which  are  linear,  a  furrow  conr 
tinues  to.  the  end  of  the  bill  on  each  side  :  between  the  e^ca 
and  the  bill  the  bare  skin  is  black  :  the  irides  dMsky :  the 
head,  neck* and  all  the  under  parts  are  dusky,  ni«re  or  less 
Taried  with  changeable  tints  of  bronze*  most  so  on  the  breast; 
the  throat  and  sides  of  the  bead  mmutely  speckled  with 
whitey  with  a  white  feather  or  two  on  the  upper  part  of  (he 
neck  before.;  and  above  the  eyo  are  seyeral  of  theimma 
ttolpurf  icndipg .  obliqotly  to  the  hind  head,  form^ing  an 
'..        J  irregular 
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uregiilar  line  of  ^hite  spots  :  Ihe  back  and  wings,  indudin 
tlie  scapulars  and  quills  are  resplendeat  ivilU  diangnable  purple 
and  green,  or  more  properly  iark  glofsy  grcco,  cliangeable  to 
violet  and  purpie  in  difleient  points  of  view,  sooiewhal  like 
the  tail  of  a  magpie,  but  the  colours  not  so  strong  :    the  tail    , 
consists  oflwelve  feathers,  is  a  tiiQe  forked  when  closed,  aoil 
U  of  tlie  same  glossy  green  as  the  wings  :    the  legs  and  toM  ] 
bluF.hlack  i  thefirst  are  Ibreeindies  and  a  half  in  length  ta 
the  kuee  joint,  and  aa  inch  and  a  half  bare  above  the  knes; 
Ihe  toes  are  long,  Ihe  niidJIe  one  above  two  inches,  indepcn*   i 
dent  of  the  claw;  the  hind  one  an  inch,  and  so  placed  as  t^   ' 
bear  its  whole  length  on  the  ground;    the  claws  are  dusky,   1 
not  much  bent,  the  middle  one  brough;  to  a  sharp  edge  of  1 
Ibe  inside,  and  sometimes  slightly  but  irregularly  serrated. 

Another  of  these  birds  in  our  collection,  irliich  proved  on  1 
dissrction  to  be  a  female,  weighed  sixteen  ounces:  length  1 
twenly.one  inchest  Tlie  only  diffeience  between  this  sod  th«  J 
one  last  described  is,  that  this  has  more  white  spots  aboi^  I 
fhe  head,  and  neck,  espbdally  four  tr&nsverse  white  ban  o^  I 
the  upper  part  of  lUc  neck  before. 

The  first  of  these  birds  was  shot  near  Ivybridge  by  Mr.' 
Rivers,  who  observed  it  to  alight  on  the  green  before  liii 
house,  and  as  ihe  sun  shone  upon  it,  the  resplendent  appear- 
ance of  its  plumage  attracted  his  particular  alfenlion,  and 
induced  bim  to  fetch  a  gun.  The  bird  was  not  shy  and  wai 
readily  shot,  This  was  about  the  middle  of  September  1 805. 
By  accident  it  got  into  the  hands  of  our  friend  Mr.  VaugbsB|  ■ 
who  kindly  presented  it  to  us.  M 

'I  he  other  was  shot  on  a  marsh  not  very  dUtaut  from  Plj^^ 
mouth,  and  was  obligingly  sent  to  as  by  Sir  Wm.  Klford,  c^ 
ur  about  the  ICIh  of  October,  I8O9. 

That  in  the  posse sEi on  of  Mr,  Lamb,  which  so  well  connects 
the  Glossy  and  Bay  varisties,  wus  shot  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 179?,   while  skiniDiing  over  the  river  Ttianei  in 
comfaay 
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company  m\\\  another,  between  Hefiley  and  Reading. 

The  Ibis  i^  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  arnis  of  the  town  of 
Lircrpool^  and  formerly,  if  not  at  present,  stood  conspicnotia 
upon  the  GuildhalJ  in  truly  golden  array.  This  is  termed  a 
Liver^  from  which  that  flourishing  town  derired  its  nama^and 
if  now  standing  on  the  spot  where  the  Pool  was^  on  tlie  terg^ 
of  which  the  Liver  was  killed. 

tCE.BIRp.    Vide  AukJitlle. 
IMBER-LCSSER. 

In  Bewick'^  Britbh  Birds  we  find  a  species  of  Direr  sap* 
posed  to  be  new ;  but  it  appears  to  us  only  the  female  of  the 
Common  Imber,  to  which  we  refer  for  furllier  pariicalarst—- 
Vide  DJTer  Imber. 

JACK.SA W.    Vide  Dundiver. 
KAE.    Vide  Jack-daw. 
KATABELLA.    Vide  Henharrier. 
KATOGLE.     Vide  OwUgrent-eared^. 
KELOCKDOE.    Vido  Grous-black. 
KERTLtTOCK.    Vide  ShoYcler-blue-winged. 
KESTREL.    Faico  tinnunculus. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds^  i.  t.  p.  p.  38.  40.  M.  and  F. 

lath.  Sys.  Sup.  ii.  p.  43.  41.  No.  48.  and  van  C.  D« 

Shaw.  Zool.  vii.  p.  179. 

A  female  of  this  speries  of  Hawk^  which  we  had  bred 
up  from  a  nestlirg,  made  her  escape  from  our  garden  to 
that  of  a  neighbonr^  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distanti 
ivhere  she  produced  two  eggs,  and  sat  upon  them. 

'I  his  bird  is  in  some  places  called  Cresbawki  from  Krysut^ 
in  the  Coniisb  language, 

KINGFISHER-COMMON*   Alccdo  Ispida. 

Bewick 
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Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p«  1^. 
Nat.  Miscel.  t.  129. 
Sbaw  ZooL  Lect.  i.  t.  59. 

The  Kingfisher  will  occasionally  suspend  itself  on  wing  ais4 
po^flce  pn  its  prey ;  but  inore  frequently  springs  from  a  spray* 

Is  not  confined  to  fresh  water,  but  is  found  to  inhabit  the 
chores  of  large  salt-water  rivers  and  estuaries. 

A  young  bird,  full  feathered,  was  kept  in  a  cag^  for  iom^ 
time,  and  became  extremely  docile,  but  as  it  would  eat  oothins 
but  fish,  ^nd  in  consequence  was  obliged  to  be  frequently  fedi 
mth  what  was  not  fresh,  it  died  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
weeks  for  want  of  proper  food.  It  would  shuffle  along  the 
'fioor  to  the  h^nd  that  offered  it  fish,  which  it  devoured  gr^iiy* 

KIRMEW.    Vide  Tern-common. 
^ITE.    Falco  Miljus. 

Shaw  Zopl.  vii.  p.  103. 

Lath.  Syn.  Sup,  ii.  p.  30* 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p,  22. 
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PBOVINCIAL. 

Gled  or  Grcedy-Gl^d* 

Shy  and  guarded  as  birds  of  prey  usually  arc,tit  if  curious  to 
observe  how  totally  Ihey  are  ofi"  their  guard  when  intent  upou 
their  prey,  Especially  if  pressed  by  hunger.  «'  A  remarkable 
pslance  of  tjiis  (says  the  ^ev.  Mr.  ^Vheatear,  in  a  letter  to  the 
author)  at  a  farm-house  in  this  neigjibourhood  (H^tin^O 
will  serve  as  proof.  A  servant  girl,  the  only  person  ip  it, 
(for  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  at  church)  ^as  alarmed  by 
9u  Mnusual  uproar  amongst  the  poultry  ;  on  looking  on\^  she 
saw  a  large  bird  hovering  close  to  the  window,  over  some 
f  oops,  in  which  were  some  broods  of  ducks  and  chickens, 
upon  this  she  sallied  forth  to  drive  Ifte  bird  away,  but  he  took 
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(So  little  notice  of  li«r,  tliat  she  snatched  up  a  broom,  and 
actually  knocked  him  down  and  killed  him.  It  proved  to  bef 
a  Kite,  ^hiclt  had  probably  a  nest  in  a  neighbouring  wood.'^ 

A  circumstance  similar  to  the  above  relation,  we  witnessed 
in  one  of  this  species,  that  afforded  us  no  small  entertainment* 

A  poor  woman  was  washing  some  entrails  in  a  stream  of 
water,  part  of  which  extended  a  few  yards  out  of  the  basket* 
plaiced  in  the  t^ater  i  the  hungry  bi  rd  had  long  been  hovering 
oter,  Viewing  witii  anxious  eye  so  delicious  a  bait,  and  took 
the  opportunity  6f  actually  pouncing  upon  and  carrying  off  a 
XMirtJn  spite  of  all  the  woman's  efforts  with  hands  and  tongue, 
thie  latter  of  which  might  have  alarmed  a  nciore  powerful 
caeniy. 

In  addition  to  these  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
biography  of  this  noble  Inrd,  we  remember  an  instance  of  two 
mailes  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  being  so  intent  in  combat  for 
the  softer  sex,  that  they  both  fell  to  the  ground,  holding 
firmly  by  each  others  talons,  and  actually  suffered  themselves 
to  be  killed  by  a  woodman  who  was  close  by,  and  who 
demolished  them  both  with  his  hook. 

It  is  said  the  Kite  is  not  uncommon  in  the  temperate  and 
well*inhabited  parts  of  Russia,  is  more  scarce  in  Siberia,  and 
4oes  not  venture  further  to  the  north  ;  is  not  unfre quent 
about  Lake  Baikal,  but  none  beyond  the  Lena. 

In  England,  it  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  more  wooded  dis« 
tricts,  where  timber  trees  abound  :  is  common  in  the  eastern 
parts,  rare  in  the  north,  and  more  rare  iu  the  west ;  for  in 
twelve  years  residence  in  Devonshire,  we  never  observed  but 
•ne  in  the  southern  district  of  that  county. 

KITTIWAKE.    LarusRissa. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  2i'9. 
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Annett,  Kishifalk. 
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TliiGd  in  i!sf0vac  slate  has  bccofunOjdesmbed^  a 
dCiKt  specie^  ndcr  the  tide  of  Tarrock  ;  livt  as  Obne 
■o  lofls^  casts  mtj  4o«bt  of  tbeir  bdag  tike  saoe^  tbe 
S|WMi ja»  shoaU  be  liroa^  tofetiicr. 

Hiery  tardy  appears  m  tke  toolWfii  parts  of  Fagliwfy 
ooe  iaifiTf  oolj  kas  occmred. 

latheamithof  March,  1806,  we  obsemed  tkice  of  tkoe 
birds  thrown  op  by  the  tide,  oo  die  loolh  coasi  of  Dctoo, 
lyiag  does  tiigelher,  as  if  they  had  ben dukC  ootof  aiock» 
aad  had  ioaledoa  shore  tegetber.    This  ckcwaslaace  nabes 
JtctearythatitsonirtiaKsbiQdocedJto  leave  tbe  Bore  oortbera 
|iarts,  withoat  bei^  conpcttcd  by  exlicMe  cold,  lior  tbat 
whiter  had  been  reaMrfcably  nild.    These  were  ia  conplela 
plania^e^  and  it  nay  not  be  ia4iroper  hi  this  place  to  reanrk, 
that  tbe  four  first  qnill  feathers  are  tipped  with  black,  bol 
tbe  foarth  has  a  soHdi  white  spot  at  t^  point ;   the  fifth 
faUher  is  tipped  white,  with  a  lilack  bar  near  the  point,  Ae 
exterior  feather  has  the  whole  oater  web  black,  and  the  same 
iSmt  of  black  continiies  to  tue  mar^pn  of  tbe  onler  web  of  tbe 
Srst  greater,  and  some  of  the  next  series  of  oorcrts ;  and  these 
marking  appear  to  be  constaot,  and  at  ooce  pronounce  tbe 
species,  lieing  rery  different  from  any  other  of  the  Gull  tribe* 
Breeds  in  the  isles  of  Bas^  and  Glas^  on  Troop-head, 
Fowl's-heaugb,  near  Montrose^  and  olheriparts  of  Scotland. 
In  the  isle  of  May,  at  the  month  of  the  Forth,  the  rocks  are 
coTered  with  tlie  dang  of  this  species,  being   unmolested,  tiU 
the  joung  are  fit  to  take,  which  together  with  Solen  Gets^ 
and  some  other  rock-birds,  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  be« 
fore  dinner,  as  a  whet  to  tbeir  appetites. 

A  story  is  told,  that  a  gentleman  went  U^  the  isle  of  May  to 
eat  Rittiwakes,  and  after  eating  a  doseo,  exdained  that  be 
did  not  fiud  bis  appetite  improved. 

Mr.  Boys  foand  these  birds  at  Fowls-heangb  near  Stone* 
barroi  in  vast  abundance,  where   he  says  they  breed  in 

greater 
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gnsttetBumberspernaps  than  in  any  part  of  Scotland:  and 
having  shot  tht m  of  air  ages  and  sexes »  he  is  thoroughly  ton* 
Yinced  this  and  the  Tarrock  form  but  one  species. 

KNOT.    Tringa  Cadutus. 

In  the  fbrmer  part  of  this  work  we  expressed  an-  ojumoU* 
tiiatthe  Tringa  Canutus  or  Knot,  and  the  Tringa  cinerea 
Qt  Asb-eolonred  Sandpiper  were  the  same  sfiecies  ;  in  this 
w^  are  hj  late  observations  more  confirmed,  and  thinlc  that 
the  sjmonyms  of  these  birds  should  be  brought  tog^hernn* 
der  this  title,  being  in  its  state  of  maturity. 

The  Knot  in  the  late  Lev'erian  Museum  wte  the  samif  ar 
those  in  our  museum,  from  which  was  described  our.AsIi^ 
coloured  Sandpiper  ;  the  description  therefore  of  that  bird 
must  be  applied  to  the  Knot,  being  no  other.  The  young  of 
tUs  bird  meotioiied  also  under  the  article  Knot,  in  the  foraapr 
part  of  this  work,  distinguished  by  the  semicircular,  maric«<^ 
logs  on  the  U|pf>er  part  of  the  bird,  i$  undoubtedly  the  TVij^o' 
einerea  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  and  may  he  found  in  flocks^ 
togetii^  with  the  matufed  birds  in  the  autumn,  upon  many 
#f  our  diores. 

Mr.  Lewis  wu  certiiinly  deodved,  the  Knot  does  not  breed 
with  us,  and  is  nerer  taken  till  the  autumn,  according  to  the 
•sserdon  of  the  Iiioeotashire  bird*catcliers;  indeed  nonehar^ 
been  taken  in  nets  for  many  y^ars,  nor  did  they  ever  appear 
m  the  fens,  but  were  formerly  caught  on  or  near  the  sea 
Aore.  Mn  Towns,  the  noted  Ruff-feeder  at  Spalding,  assured 
1$  be  had  not  Acen  one  for  twenty  years ;  but  said  they  never 
were  taken  except  in  the  autumn  :  and  further  remarked  that 
ikej  fed  equally  wdl  in  conlBnement  as  the  Ruffs,  and  on  the 
ame  food. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  is  a  young  Knot,  in  the 
plomage  that  was  supposed  to  constitute  it  a  distinct  species, 
and  originally  des^ibed  in  tht  British  Zoglogy  as  the  Ash« 

colourcif 
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coloured  Sandpiper^-    This  speciinen  canie  amon^t  a  large- 
package    of  skint  from  Senegal*     It  haa  ihe  semi-lunar 
lilack,  and  white  linea  on  tlie  scapulars  and  coverts  of  the 
wings^  like  the  British  speclmeo^  and  is  in  fact  exactljf  similar 
in  every  respect. 

LANNER* 

In  anotlier  place  we  hate  expressed  a  doub^  whether  this 
is  any  other  than  a  variety  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon*  Vide 
Faleon  Peregrine. 

X«ARK.FI£LD.    Alandamiuor* 

^EOVINClAt. 

l*ree-Lari[«  , 

Mr.  Bewick  has  most  certainly  eonfoitndad  this  bird  ivitk 
j/lauda  campestris  of  Linnains ;  and  what  he  hais  denomi- 
nated the  Tree-Lark,  at  the  end  of  the  diescriptiuu  of  Grass* 
hopper- Larky  is  without  doubt  our  Field-Lark. 

The  campestris  we  believe,  has  never  appeared  iti  England  I 
but  both  these  having  been  called  in  English  Field  or  Meadow- 
Lark,  has  occasioned  confusion,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
better  to  continue  Uilhighby's  name  to  this  species  ;  Lesser 
Field-Lark,  the  Alauda  minor  of  Latham.    ' 

Similar  confusion  lias  aUo  obscured  the  Grasshopper- Lark 
of  Mr.  Bewick,  vr  ho  under  that  title  has  confounded  the 
Iiietory  of  the  Pippet*Lark,  Alauda  trivialis  of  Linnaeus  with, 
the  Grasshopper  Warbler,  S^/rid  Locustetla  of  Index  Orni^ 
thologicus. 

The  deceitful  noise  made  by  the  Locusielia^  mentioned  by 
Mr.  White,  and  its  habits  of  creeping  in  thickets  bespeaks 
the  Warbler,  not  tlie  Lark. 

In  Harmonia  Ruralis  this  bird  is  figured  for  the  Tjcsser 
crested-Lark,    This  confirms  our  former  opinion  that  there 

is 
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is  in  fact  no  distinct  species,  under  tbe  title  of  Jlauda  cris^ 
fata  minor,  as  originally  described  by  Ray,  bot  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  Lesser-Field-Lark.  Vide  the  former  part 
of  this  work,  under  Lark  Lesser-crested. 

LARK-SAND.    Vide  Plover-ringed. 
LARK-SKY.     Alauda  Arrensb. 

Lath*  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p*  236. 

Beirick  Br.  vBirds^  i.  t.  p.  182. 

PKOVINCIAL. 

Lavrock. 

Doctor  Latham  remarks,  that  the  duty  paid  at  Leipsic  fof 
Larks,  amounts  to  12,000  crowns  per  annum,  at  a  Grosch  or 
two  pence  halfpenny  sterling  for  every  sixty  Larks.  The 
qviantity  may  Sf  em  prodigious,  but  the  fields  appear  to  l^e 
covered  with  ihem  from  Michaelmas  to  Martinmas. 

These  birds  are  seen  in  Egypt,  about  Cairo,  in  like  number 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  continue  for  some  days ;  are 
sapposed  to  come  from  Barbary,  and  are  called  in  Egypt 
Asjour  Dfjebali  or  Mountain  Birds. 

Whether  any  portion  of  the  northern  breed  of  these  birds 
visit  OS  in  winter  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  obvious  that  at  parti- 
cular times  they  are  infinitely  more  abundant  in  the  southern 
provinces  than  at  others;  possibly  they  only  quit  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  and  assemble  in  another,  where  the  climate  is 
nore  mild.  In  the  winter  of  1803,  large  flocks  of  these 
birds  were  seen  in  every  stubble  field  in  the  south  of  Devon, 
in  number  far  beyond  any  thing  that  has  since  appeared* 

LARK-TREE.    Vide  Lark-field. 

LARK- WOOD.    Alauda  arborea. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  t.  p.  189. 

Om.  Danmok  1. 1.  d. 

The 
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The  WoodlaA  Trill  frequently  siog  in  frosty  weatlier, 
aftet  Christmas,  if  the  weather  is  bright  ia  mid.day.  The 
Hedge  Warbler^  Redbreast,  Missel,  and  Throstle,  will  do  the 
same;  all  these  are  early  breeders. 

This  species  is  more  numerous  in  Devonshire  at  all  times 
of  the  year  than  in  any  other  part  of  EDgland,  particularly 
in  the  winter  season* 

LAVROCK.    Vide  Lark.sky. 
LINNET-GREY.    Vide  Linnet-brown. 
LYRE  or  LYRIE.    Vide  Shearwater. 
MAGPIE.     CorvusPica. 

Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  113. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  78* 

Shaw  Zool.  Tii. 

The  Alagple  is  subject  to  sotne  defects  in  plutnage^  such 
as  white  or  cream  colour :  one  formerly  in  the  Leverian 
Museum  was  nearly  white,  streaked  with  black. 

Is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  temperate  and  southern 
latitudes  of  tlus&ia  as  well  as  in  Siberia,  and  even  at  Kampts- 
chatka*  Has  not  been  found  on  the  American  continent^ 
but  according  to  Clayton's  account  of  Virginia^  a  Magpie  is 
yalued  as  much  as  the  Red-bird  is  in  England. 

MaLLEMOCK,  Malmock,  or  Mallduck.    Vide  Fubnar. 
MARTIN.     Hirundb  Urbica. 
By  some  called  Window*S wallow* 

In  the  year  1805,  we  saw  Martins  daily,  as  late  as  the 
15th  of  November,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge,  in 
Devon. 

«      ■ 

MAVIS.    Vide  Throstle. 
MfiAGANSEILMINUTE.    Mergus  Minutus. 

The 
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'■  Tlie  number  of  tail  feathers  la  lliis  bird  is  the  same  as  the 
Smew  is  found  to  possess. 

This  beiitg  without  doubt  the  female*  or  }oung  of  the 
Smew  in  the  first  plumage,  the  syuooyms  should  be  brought 
together.    Vide  Smew. 

WERGANSER-RED-BREASrED.    Wcrgus  Serrator. 
Lath.  S^rn,  Sup.  ii.  p.  337. 
Liu.  Trans,  iv.  p.  121.  t.  16.  f.  i.  2.  (trachea). 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.t.  p.  261. 
Ger.Orn.  V.  t.  509.— Sepp.  Vog.  iu.  1. 124.  125. 

PROVINCIAL. 

llarle* 

This  may  be  considered  a  rare  species  in  the  south  of 
England.  In  1808,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Comyns,  that 
lie  bought  a  male  of  a  poulterer  iu  Exeter :  and  in  the  same 
year,  ou  the  15th  of  November,  Mr.  Uoldsworth  shot  a 
female  on  Slapton  Ley,  which  he  obligingly  sent  to  us. 
'  As  every  thing  relating  to  this  intricate  tribe  of  birds  may 
serve  to  elucidate  its  history,  we  shall  without  apology  record 
a  full  description  of  this  female  specimeo,  proved  to  be  such 
by  dissection. 

'  It  weighed  twenty  two  ounces  and  a  half:  loagth,  twenty 
inches ;  breadth,  twenty*nine  and  a  half.  Bill  two  inches 
long  from  the  forehead,  the  upper  mandible  du<ky-brown» 
with  the  sides  orange ;  tlie  under  mandible  wholly  of  the 
last  colour :  irides  pale  orange.  The  feathers  on  the  top  of 
tlie  head  dark  ferruginous-brown  t  the  sides  of  the  head^ 
and  a  little  way  down  the  sides  of  the  neck  ferruginous,  be* 
coming  paler  underneath,  so  as  to  be  almost  white  on  tho 
chin  and  throat,  .with  only  a  dash  of  ferruginous :  the  fea« 
thers  on  the  back  of  tlie  neck  are  dusky.browii,  with  a  rusty 
tinge :  baek  and  whole  upper  parts  of  the  body^  and  smaller 
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eoTe(ts  of  the  \^  ings  dusky,  dashed  wilh  cinereotiti,  the  shafts 
are  darkest,  and  the  plumage  in  general  above,  upon  close 
iospectioo,  is  observed  lo  be  finely  clouded  or  undulated  with 
darker  and  lighter  shades :  the  middle  part  of  the  neck 
before  is  clouded  brown  and  white :  the  lower  part,  and  all 
the  body  beneath  white,  except  behind  the  vent,  which  is 
mottled :  the  prime  quills  dusky -black  ;  the  four  first  se- 
condaries next  to  them  slightly  tipped  white,  and  partially  so 
on  the  inner  webs ;  the  six  next  are  white  for  two  thirds  of 
their  length,  their  base  black  on  the  outer  webs ;  the  greater 
coverts  immediately  impending  these  are  also  white,  with  their 
base  black,  forming  together  a  white  patch  on  the  wing ; 
the  eleventh  secondary  quill  is  of  a  sullied  white,  with  the 
margin  of  the  outer  web  black :  the  tertials  are  dusky,  dashed 
with  cinereous,  darkest  on  their  outer  margin :  the  tail  consists 
of  twenty  cinereous* brown  feathers,  with  black  shafts,  and  it 
rounded  at  the  end:  legs  and  toes  dingy-orange;  webs 
dusky-browo. 

There  did  not  appear  any  thing  remarkable  apon  dissection; 
the  trachea  was  plain :  the  ovaries  remarkably  small :  the 
gizzard  was  also  very  small,  but  the  part  between  tlie  of^a- 
phagus  and  the  gizzard  was  large. 

The  skin  was  firmly  attached  to  every  part  of  the  body* 
it  was  very  poor,  but  did  not  dissect  like  a  young  bird. 

There  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  stomach,  but  a  Bee  in 
the  cssopkagus  shews  that  it  was  feeding  at  the  time  it  was 
shot. 

Whether  the  female,  or  immatured  young  of  this  species, 
may  at  any  time  have  been  confounded  with  either  of  the 
other  Mergansers,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  male  of  this  as  in  the  Smew,  is  at  first 
very  similar  in  plumage  to  the  female. 

The  trachea  of  the  male  of  this  species  has  an  enlargement 
about  the  middle,  consisting  of  bony  plates  of  the  same  texture 

as 
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at  tlie  rest  of  it :  at  the  lower  part  is  a  large  labyrinthic  bony 
tavity,  of  aa  irregular  heart  shape,  with  two  openings  pn  one 
side  and  one  on  the  other,  all  of  which  are  covered  wilh  fine 
meinbranes,  and  from  the  bottom  of  this  the  two  branchi 
spring  and  enter  the  lungs.  But  for  a  figure  of  this  sirigular 
^paratqs,  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  Linnean 
Transactions  quoted,  where  an  excellent  paper  pn  the  subject 
of  extraordinary  trachece  by  Doctor  Latham,  is  highly  wortk 
the  attention  of  the  practical  Ornithologist. 

Mr.  Pennant  says,  this  species  breeds  in  the  isle  of  Elay, 
on  the  shores  amongst  the  loose  stone^*  (Voyage  to  tbf 
Hebrides.) 

MITTY.     Vide  Petrel-Stormy. 
MONK.    Vide  Finch. Bui. 
MUGGV.     Vide  White-Throat^ommpp. 
MURDEaiNG-PIE.    Vide  Shrike-cinereoiif. 
NIGHTINGALE.    Syhia  Luscinia, 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  233. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  206. 

We  took  SL  nest  of  young  Nightingales  early  in  Junef,  ap(| 
placed  them  in  a  cage,  in  order  to  obserye  what  they  weri^ 
fed  with  by  the  parent  birds;  and  which  appeared  to  1^ 
principally  small  green  Caterpillars. 

Mr.  Dickinson  who  resides  in  Warwickshire,  on  tlis 
borders  of  Shropshire,  is  clearly  of  opii].ion  the  Nightingale 
does  9ot  visit  that  part  of  the  country. 

We  could  not  di^coter  this  bird  in  Lincolnshire,  althougt| 
the  Greater  Fettychaps,  and  Lesser  >Vbi^elhioac,  were  not 
uncommon ;  possibly  this  defect  may  be  occasioned  t^y  the 
ivant  of  wood ;  for  near  Peterborough,  in  Northamptonshire^ 
on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  several  were  be^rd  ;  an4 
from  thence  to  Oundio  plcutifult  whera  it  was  wooded  and 
,  enclosed* 
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In  Wliillcbury  forest    frequent,   as  well  as   llie    oilier; 
warblers  before  mentioned.  ,     ; 

By  experience  we  learn,  that  this  as  well  as  other  birds^-. 
accidentally  vary  from  fheir  line  of  niigration,  or  extend  be- 
yond their  usual  limits.  Thus  for  the  first  and  only  time,  we- 
heard  this  charming  bird  in  the  south  of  Devon,  near  Kings-, 
bridge,  pouring  forth  his  matchless  song,  on  the  4lh  of  May, 
1606^  to  our  great  astonishment ;  but  to  our  no  small  mortili- 
calion,  (though  expected)  he  did  not  remain  longer  tliaa 
one  day. 

We  have  been  told  the  Nightingale  has  been  noticed  about 
Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire,  the  limits  hitherto  prescribed  to  iti 
northern  range  in  England.  But  in  the  Tt^nc  Mercury  for 
the  beginning  of  August,  1808,  the  folio  wing  paragraph  ap" 
pes^red,  and  was  copied  into  the  Sun  and  other  papers. 

"  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  tlie  Nightingale  has 
<^  beei^  heard  frequently  during  the  present  summer  in 
*^  the  garden  belonging' t<)  the  Earl  of  Londsdale,  in  Fisher- 
**  Street,  Carlisle.  We  have  heard  '  it  observed  that  this 
**  bird  was  never  farther  north  than  Yorkshire,  nor  more  to 
*'  the  west  than  Devonshire.  '  Our  woods  are  rendered 
^^  melodious  by  the  Thrush,  the  Linnet,  arid  the  Blackbird'; 
*'  but  like  the  groves  of  Scotland j  we  believe  they  were 
^«  never  before  visilecl  by  the  sweet  and  tender  strains  of  tkis 
*^  nocturnal  warbler. 

Although  the  Nightingale  finds  the  south  of  England  most 
congenial,  and  has  perhaps  never  been  obserred  north  of  the 
Tweed,  yet  on  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  not  uncommoa 
much  farther  north  than  any  part  of  Scotland.  Is  said  to 
breed  in  Sweden,  and  Germany  near  Dresden.  Is  mentioned 
as  being  common  in- the  most  eastern  parts  of  Egypt ;  and  at 
the  time  of  migration  is  plentiful  in  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
]^'lago.  Is  also  plentiHd  in  lower  Egypt  in  the  winter ;  in 
ilifl'trcnl  pails  of  the  Delta,  amongst  the   thickest  coverts, 

several 
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ioveral  were  observed ;  but  they  did  not  sing,  but  only  used 
the  common  note  of  alarm  so  frequently  heard  in  England* 
especially  when  any  one  approaches  their  nest.  They  ar- 
rive in  Egypt  in  Autumn,  and  depart  in  ^prii^g. — (Sonnini*8 
Travels  into  Egypt,  ii.  p.  51.^ 

A  very  curious  account  of  the  keeping  and  feeding 
Nightingales,  by  ft  gentleman  of  Highgate,  related  in  the 
Monihlj/ Magazine,  for  1S08,  may  be  perused  with  ad- 
vantage, by  those  who  wish  to  preserve  these  birds  in  health* 

NUTCRACKER.     Corvus  Caryocatactes. 
Shaw  Zool.  vii.  p.  353.  t.  43. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  82. 

Mr,  Anstice  assures  us  h^  saw  one  of  this  rare  species  near 
Bridgewater,  upon  a  Scotch  fir,  in  the  autumn  of  1 805.  Tliif 
accurate  observer  of  nature  could  not  be  deceived,  as  he 
examined  the  bird,  and  attended  to  its  actions  for  some  time 
T»Uh  the  ai4  of  a  pocket  telescope^  which  he  usually  carrier 
lirith  him  for  similar  purposes. 

In  August^  1 808,  one  of  these  birds  was  shot  in  the  nortif 
of  Devon,  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Corny ns.  Another 
U  stated  to  have  been  shot  in  Cornwall. — {J\fonthlj^  Maga^ 
zine  for  December,  1808« 

OAR-COCK.    Vide  Rail-waler. 
OAT.FO>yL.     Vide  Bunting^snow. 
OKE.     Vide  Ank-black-billed,  and  Razor-bi!). 
ORIOLE-GOLDEN.    Oriolus  Galbula. 

Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  126. 

Nat.  Miscel.  viii.  t,  285. 

Shaw.  Zool.  vii.  p.  408.  t.  53. 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  ISOp,  mention  St 
made  of  two  haTing  been  shot  in  Cornwall. 

The 
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'  Tfae  it«st  of  the  Golden  Oriol^,  fignrti\ty  ^epp^  appeaiNlf 

obe  imposed  of  pale  moss  mixed  with  feathers.  ^ 

In  the  first  plumage  the  males  resemble  the  other  ^x.     Are' 

liaid  to  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Coiitiiient,  mi« 

grating  from  one  part  to  another  at  di^ereut  seasons :  in  their 

passage  through  Egvpt,  which  is  of  short  duration,  they  arc 

«  «...      1^ 

there  taken  for  food.    Is  supposed  to  be  the  Mango^bird  of 

India*     • 

OSPREY.  Falco  Halixtus. 
Bewick  3r.  Birds^^t  p.  13. 
Shaw  Zool.  vii.  p.  S2* 
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This  species  of  Falcon  seems  to  be  more  plentiful  in  De- 
vonshire than  any  part  of  the  kingdom ;  fur  many  years 
^  past,  one  or  two  withih  our  knowledge,  have  been  shot  almost 
^very  year  :  three  have  come  under  our  inspection  since  the 
year  1805,  and  these  were  all  males,'  weighing  from  thrive 
pounds  six  ounces,  to  four  pounds.  'These  were  nearly 
similar  in  phimage,  but  as  they  are  somewhat  different  froin 
that  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  wfiich  was 
probably  a  female,  it  may  be  proper  to  describe  a  male. 

Length,  about  two  feet;  breadth,  five  feel  six  iiiclies.  The 
sides  of  the  head  behind  the  eyes  are  while,  extending  to 
the  hind  head,  at  which  part  it  is  mixed  with  brown  :  on  .li;e 
chin  a  few  slender  dusky  streaks  r  across  the  upper  breast 
a  very  broad  band  of  brown,  the  feathers  marj^ined  paler ; 
all  the  Oiher  parts  beneath  white,  like  the  former.  The 
upper  parts  also  like  the  former :  the  quills  dusky,  some  that 
had  not  been  moulted  are  brown  :  the  tail  dusky-brown,  ih« 
pale  bar$  not  very  conspicuous  on  the  upper  side:  the 
legs  and  Iocs  are  remarkably  roughened  with  scales,  and  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  extrcuiity  of  the  outer  toe  are  two  of 
three  spines.     This  was  shot  iu  July, 

Another 


Hw  vpper  paits  dirkcr,  bcia^  dvskY-brovtt,  aedl  all  tkr  f»« 
Ikcis  M  tlHise  parts,  r%m  Ike  qailb,  aie  ai^thr  tipped  irilk 
^fifciwali.while :  IIk  duk  strcidL,  or  patch  Mttad  tW  c^  ii 
dcstittte  of  white  ups  to  the  feathers :  the  andcr  parts  l&o 
thebst. 

The  third,  shot  in  October,  is  like  that  killed  in  NoTnabcn 

la  the  Fakoa  tribe,  it  »  asoal  for  the  fisalhers ««  the 
lhi«  hs  to  Ik  Iod^,  and  haa^  doim  below  die  kiMes  ;  hat  is 
lhis»  the  featheis  on  those  parts  are  remarkaldT  short,  and 
coBseqiientlj  t>etter  adapted  for  sabnersioo,  or  poacda^  on 
its  scalj  pr^y*  The  rou^heaed  feet,  and  the  unnsnal  dis- 
position of  the  taioDS,  n  hich  are  fornndable,  greatly  contri« 
bule  towards  securing  it.  Short  doviny  teathers  coatinna 
half  wa\  down  the  front  of  the  less,  bat  not  liehind. 

An  Osprej  was  seen  to  stoop  and  carry  off  a  yonn^r  Wild. 
Duck  half  grown,  from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  Slapton 
Ley :  the  Duck  by  straggling  frll  froai  tlie  talons  of  the 
Eagle,  but  was  again  recovered  before  it  reached  the  water. 

Near  the  abore  lake»  a  spedmen  that  was  shot  in  O;.tober9 
ISCdy  was  fonnd  to  be  plentifully  gorged  with  Fetch. 

As  we  were  crossii^  the  bridge  over  the  riter  A  tor,  at 
.Afeton  Gifford,  o«  the  9th  of  April,  ISl  1,  we  obsenred  aa 
Osprey  hawking  for  fish  ;  at  last  its  attention  was  arrested^ 
and  like  the  Kestrel  ia  search  of  Mice,  it  tiecame  stationary^ 
as  if  cxamiaifig  what  had  attracted  its  attention.  After  a  pause 
of  some  tiuke,  it  descended  to  within  about  lifty  yards  of  the 
snr&ce  of  the  water,  and  there  continued  hoTering  for 
aaolher  short  ii  terral,  and  then  precipitated  itself  into  the 
water  witb  such  great  crierityy  as  to  l)e  nearly  i  .  mer^d.  In 
three  or  foar  xfccondg  the  bird  rose  nithoct  any  apparent 
difficulty,  and  carried  off  a  troiU  of  moderate  &«xe.  aB4l  instead 
of  alighting  to  regale  apon  its  piey.  it  soared  to  a  i.ra.rtgious 
height,  and  did  not  descend  within  oar  Tiew.  llus  btrd 
'  files 


HUMJieftvily,  Qot^tnuch  anKke  the  common  Buzzard ;  butiiot 
vnfrequeiitly  glides  slowly  with  motionless  wing.  When 
examining  the  water  for  prey,  its  wings  are  in  continual 
;motion,  ^Uhoi^gh  it  remains  stationary  for  a  considerabit 
ti;n« ;  its  superior  weigb,t»  perhaps,  r^dejs  it  difficult  to 
continue  suspension  in  the  air,  with  an  almost  imperceptiblf 
l^otiop  of  the  wii;igs,  like  the  Kestrel* 

Possibly  the  Osprey  was  formerly  traiujed  /or  ^wl^iug  of 
fish,  as  we  find  by  a^  act  passed  in  the  reign  ^f  Williani  aiyd 
Mary,  p^rson&  were  proliibited  at  a  certain  period  of  th^ 
]^'ear,  from  taking  any  Salmon,  Sajmon-peal^  or  Salmon-kind^ 
by  Hawks,  rac^s,  gins,  ^c. 

OUZEL.BLACK.    Vide  Blackbird. 
OUZEL-PENRITH. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  177 • 

Dr.  Latham  has  described  a  bird  in  his  second  Supplement  Iq 
the  General  Sj/nopsis,  under  the  above  title.  It  is  said  to  be 
superior  in  size  to  the  common  Water  Ouzel  ;  the  head  and 
whole  upper  part*)  dusky :  chin  and  throat  white ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  a  bar  of  dusky ;  breast,  belly,  and  thighs 
white,  with  short  black  streaks  pointing  downwards,  more 
numerous  towards  the  lower  belly  and  thighs :  vent  rusty^ 
yellow,  crossed  with  bars  of  black  :  legs  rusty-yellow* 
■  The  Doctor  observes,  that  he  took  the  account  out  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pennant's  notes  of  a  journey  from  Downing  to 
Ashton  Moor,  in  which  is  painted  a  figure  of  the  bird.  Mr. 
Fenuant  thought  it  to  be  a  new  species  ;  and  is  said  to  be 
found  about  Penrith :  was  given  to  Mr.  Pennant  by  Miss 
Calvin. 

A  single  instance  of  a  bird  being  found  in  England  of  so 
considerable  a  siie,  not  noticed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
must  be  received  as  a  distinct  species  with  great  caution ; 

indeec^ 


iiiildec]  we  hare  scarceljr  a  doubt  but  the  burd  in  qu^stion^  ii 
actm^Hy  a  (usus  Tariet^  of  the  Water  Ouzel. 

OUZEL-RING.     Tardus  torquatiis, 
"  Bewick  Br.  B.ircjs,  i,  jt.  p.  SjJ, 

By  Mr.  Ra^'s  account,  this  bird  has  been  tailed  the  Heath 
Throstle,  in  Craven. 

A  specimen^  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiogsbrldge,  on  . 
the  ^5ih  of  March,  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  full  plumage. 
It  weighed  full  four  ounces,  and  was  eleven  inches  in  length. 
The  bill  was  partly  oratige-yellow,  especially  the  under  man-* 
diblc  all  but  the  tip  ;  the  point  and  the  blise  of  the  npper 
mandible  more  dusky:  irides  dark  hazel :  the  whole  upjper 
part  of  the  bird  is  black,  with  scarcely  any  grey  on  the  mar** 
gins  of  the  feathers  :  tail  also  black:  the  quills,  and  wing- 
coverts  dusky,  more  or  less  bordered  with  pale  grey,  most  so 
on  ^he  secondaries^  and  their  larger  coverts :  the  under  parts 
black,  with  cinereous  edges  to  the  feathers  on  the  body,  and 
under  tail-coverts :  gorget  pure  white  :  under  wing^coveris 
palf  brown,  wilh  broad  grey  margins  :  legs  dusky-brown. 

Jt  is  probal{le  the  young  birds  do  not  attain  the  pure  white 
on  the  breast  till  the  following  spring,  and  at  that  time  the 
bi)l  becomes  partly  yellow  ;  perhaps  completely  so  in  old 
bjrds,  as  in  t}ie  Blackbird^  These  that  are  destitute  of  the 
m^rk  on  the  breast,  are  probably  in  their  nestling  feathers, 
which  usually  change  in  part  before  they  leave  us  in  the 
tutumui  unless  a  very  late  brood  :  indeed  as  late  as  the  26th 
of  September  we  have  seen  a  specimen  wilh  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  the  gorget,  the  feathers  on  the  breast  were  ouly 
a  trifle  paler,  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
. Portland  island  in  Dorsetshire,  seems  to  be  one  of  (he  points, 
from  which  these  birds  take  their  departure,  when  ihey  go  to 
the  Continent  to  winter ;    and  also  a  landing  place  on  their 

return  in  the  spring.  Our  late  fiiead  Mr.  Bryer,  of  Wrvnioutli, 

».   .     .  .  ■       '       "         ' 

assured 


tsfofed  QSytfcitiiitiieantunioftiie  ^fw  180^  these  birdg 
were  more  nimieroai  Aaa  maal  m  tkeir  watmaual  rak  l» 
PortUod. 

OUZEX^ROSE-COLOURED.    Tardaymeai. 

Kat,MisceLt.23U 
Pewick  Br,  Birds,  L  p,  85* 

In  the  Naturalists  MisceUany,  meotioii  ci  mkde  of  one  of 
tliif  species  haTiog  been  killed  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  jear 
1794- 

OUZCL.WATER.   Tordos  cancliu. 
Beit  ick  Br.  Birds,  li.  t.  p.  I69 

PROVINCIAL. 

Dipper.     Water-Colly. 

This  bird  is  amongst  the  few  that  slog  so  earlj  in  the  year 
as  the  months  of  January  and  February.  In  a  hard  frost,  on 
the  11th  of  the  latter  month,  when  the  thermometer  in  the 
morning  had  been  at  26^,  we  heard  this  bird  sing  incessantljr 
in  a  strong  and  elegant  manner,  and  with  much  variation  in 
notes,  many  of  which  were  peculiar  to  itself,  intermixed  with 
a  little  of  the  piping  of  the  Woodlark.  At  the  time  it  was 
singing  the  day  was  bright,  but  freezing  in  the  shade ;  the 
£'.111  had  considerably  passed  the  meridian,  and  was  obscnred 
from  the  bird  by  the  lofty  surrounding  hiUs. 

Tlie  Wuter  Ouzel  devours  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fishes  spawn,  especially  the  large  ova  of  salmon. 

According  to  Acerbi,  is  not  found  in  Italy^  but  in  hb 
travels  through  Sweden,  noticed  it  near  Yerrenkyle,  in 
Finland,  where  he  ohserved  that  during  winter  it  flies  near 
tlie  cataract. 

We  have  seen  the  Water  Ouzel  walk  into  the  water,  and  as 
it  were  sink  bcuralh  the  surfaoci  as  if  its  specific  grnTity  was 

actnalljf 
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actually  greater  than  £hat  element;  but  doubtless  some 
exertion  must  be  used  to  keep  itself  at  the  bottom,  besides 
that  of  simple  walking,  or  it  would  instantly  rise  and  float 
on  the  surface ;  for,  as  well  as  all  other  birds,  its  specific 
graTity  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  water.  In  one  or  two 
instances  where  we  have  been  able  to  perceive  it  under  water, 
it  appeared  to  tumble  about  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner 
with  its  head  downward  as  if  pecking  something ;  ancl  at  the 
same  time  great  exertion  was  used  both  by  the  wings  and 
legs.  The  idea  of  any  bird  being  capable  of  walking  be- 
neath a  fluid  so  infinitely  more  dense  than  itself,  does  not 
require  any  depth  of  philosophical  reasoning  to  refute. 
Birds,  of  all  animals  have  the  least  specific  gravity,  and  con* 
sequentlj^  require  great  exertion  to  keep  themselves  under 
water.  The  Water-Ouzel  has  been  seen  to  float  on  the  si(r« 
face  of  the  water,  and  from  thence  dive. 

OWL-GREAT-EARED.    Strix  Bubo. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  55.  i 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  p.  47. 
Shaw  Zool.  vii.  p.  211.  t.  28. 
KeillTour  in  Orkney,  p.  195.— Hist,  of  Orkney,  p.  312. 

PROVINCIAX. 

Stock-Owl. 

This  species  seems  to  be  pretty  universally  spread  over 
both  the  old  and  new  Coniinent.  Levaillant  met  with  it, 
as  also  the  Long-eared  Owl,  on  the  borders  of  the  Elephant's 
river  in  Africa. 

It  should  seem  this  bird  Is  well  known  in  the  Orkney 
islands,  for  says  Mr.  Neill,  « In  addition  to  0r  Barry's  ac- 
count of  this  bird,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  often  attacks 
Habits  and  and  Red-Grous,  which  are  abundant  in  several 
of  the  inlands.''  By  the  natives  is  called  StockOwl  or 
Kalogle,  which  is  from  the  Norwegian,  name  Kat-ugle. 

OWL.LITTLE 


OWL-LITTLE.    Strix  pajirma. 
Bewick  Br.  Birtfs,!.  p.  ST. 
FasieriDe  Ow(.  Shaw  Zool.  tu,  p.  364. 

'  We  are  asrared  by  Mn  Comynsr,  that  a  neighbotrr  tbot  tt  one 
of  this  species  in  the  north  of  Deron,  in  the  airtttmn  of  IW%4 

OWL-SHORT. EARED    Slrix  brachyotos, 
'  Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  it^  p.  5G. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  U  p,  SO.  and  p.  52w 

Shaw  ZooU  vii.  p.  223. 

StrisL  ulula,  mas.  and  fern.  Sepp,  Vog;  L  t.p.  63. 

Strix  Arctica,  Mas.  Carls*  fasc.  iii.  t.  51. 

• 

Doctor  Latham  itdagines  that  this  bird  is  the  Hawk  Owl  of 
Edwards, 

Mr.  Pennantyin  his^ supplement  to  the  Arctic  &oologi/,  €011" 
siders  the  Moyen  Due  ou  Hibou  of  iiie  Planches  Eniuminh 
as  well  as  La  Chouette  of  Buff  on  te  be  this  species.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  synonyms  of  this  species  are  in  great 
obscurity,  occasioned  by  its  very  different  appearance  about 
the  head.  While  living,  it  is  capable  of  erecting  a  series  of 
feathers  on  each  side  the  head,  but  which  in  dead  specimens 
are  scarcely  obvious.  These  erectable  feathers  that  form  the 
auricles  when  alive,  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  rest,  and  are 
always  depressed  in  a  dead  bird.  Sometimes  indeed,  one 
feather  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  rest,  but  doubtless  it 
has  most  commonly  been  taken  for  a  smooth  headed  bird, 
sind  described  as  such  for  a  different  species. 

It  is  a  northern  species,  is  not  confined  to  Europe,  but  is 
said  to  be  common  on  the  American  Continent;  and  two 
specimens  (we  are  ioformed  by  Doctor  Latham)  were  brought 
over  by  Captain  Dixon,  from  the  Sandwich  islands. 

Mr.  Bewick  mentions  a  circumstance  which  implies  that 
this  species  is  occasionally  gregarious ;  twenty-eight  bating 
b«ea  found  in  ^  turnip  field  in  November;   but  perhaps  the 
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fdllowing  statemeut  fromaa  attealiye  obserTer  of  nature^  ma; 
serve  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  this  assembly* 

Mr.  Aastice  assures  us  that  a  few  years  siace,  mice  were  in 
such  vast  abundance  as  to  destroy  a  large  portion  of  vege* 
tation  io  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater ;  and  in  the 
autumn  a  great  many  of  the  short- eared  Owls  resorted  to 
that  part  in  order  to  prey  ou  ihem.  They  were  found  in  the 
fields  amongst  the  high  grass. 

-  We  never  observed  it  so  far  west  as  Devonshire  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1809;  when  about  the  middle  of  No* 
Tember  our  friends  supplied  us  with  two  specimens.  In  the 
stomach  of  oue  were  the  fragments  of  a  Sky*Lark^  and  a 
Yellow-Hammer* 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  trachea  of  this  bird, 
but  in  being  considerably  compressed. 

OWL-TAWNY.    Strix  slridula. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  55. 
Wood  Owl.    Shaw.  Zool.  vii.  p.  25  j, 

'  We  are  glad  to  find  Doctor  Latham  is  of  our  opinion, 
that  the  Brown  Owl  does  not  constitute  a  distinct  specie^ 
from  this.  We  have  always  been  clearly  of  opinion  that  they 
are  the  same,  and  had  brought  all  their  synonyms  together  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work* 

What  seems  to  have  puzsled  our  scientific  friend  in  the 
former  part  of  his  works  was  the  drawing  of  an  Owl,  sent  to 
him  by  Mr.  F;^fuant^  which  had  yellow  irides,  and  was  called 
Tawny-Owl.  *  No  such  bird,  however^  exists  in  England, 
and  we  must  therefore  conceive  the  figure  had  been  takea 
from-  a  preserved  specimen  in  some  collectioii,  and  might 
zeaily  have  been  the  true  Tawny-Owl  of  this  country,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  too  frequently  the  case,  that  persons  em« 
ployed  to  stuff  birds,  put  in  any  eyes  that  may  be  handy,  or 
{)erbaps  that  ihey  think  laost  attractive^  without  regard  to 
^  science ; 
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tcience ;  sacli  we  have  frequently  met  witb^  and  such  n^ 
doubt  deceived  Mr.  Pennaat  ia  the  bird^  the  drawiog  q( 
which  he  sent  to  Doctor  Latbam. 

We  are  credibly  informed^  that  it  is  no  uncominoD  oc- 
currence for  the  Tawny  Owl  to  make  its  nest  in  an  ivy-bash^ 
or  on  the  stump  of  an  old  pollard  tree  in  Devonshire.  This 
we  believe  is  not  the  natural  inclination)  but  the  necessity  of 
the  bird,  for  in  the  part  of  Devonshire  alluded  to,  there  i^ 
scarcely  a  tree  large  enough^  in  the  hollow  of  which  an  Owl 
could  conceal  itself. 

OWL-STOCK.    Vide  Owl-great-earcd. 
OWL-WHITE.    Strix  Flammea, 

Lath.  S)n.  Sup.  ii.  p.  69. . 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  53. 

Barn.  Owl.  Shaw  Zool.  vii.  p.  25B.  t.  33* 

This  species  is  said  to  be  common  at  the  Cap^  of  6o<ra 
Hope,  where  it  builds  a  nest  amongst  the  rocks,  composed  0f 
a  few  twigs  and  dried  leaves,  and  lays  seven  or  eight  ^gs.  Ii 
called  by  the  natives  Doodvogely  (bird  of  death)  and  the  other 
kinds  of  Owls  U^lersj  the  usual  name  for  all  night  birds. 

OYSTER-CATCHER.     H»matopns  ostralegus. 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  7. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Tirma,  Sea*piot  or   piet,  Trillechau,    Chalder,  Chaldri'ck, 
Sheldrake  or  Skelderdrake,  Scol^Ji*. 

This  species  appears  to  be  more  abundant  on  some  parts  of 
the  sandy  jBat  coast  of  Lincolnshire  than  on  any  other  part  we. 
recollect  to  have  noticed ;  and  we  were  surprised  to  observe  a 
very  large  flock  of  these  birds  assembled  together  in  the  midst 
of  the  breeding  season.  Upon  enquiry  we  found  that  at  tha 
time  of  incubatioD  a  reioarkable  high  tide  had  swept  away  all 
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their  eggs,  together  wilh  tbose  of  the  Ring- Plover  and  Lesser 
Tern,  which  usually  lay  their  eggs  a  little  above  high  ;valer 
mark. 

On  that  coast  near  Skegness^  at  a  point  called  Gibraltar 
there  is  an  isolated  part  of  a  marsh,  where  Ouster-catchers 
breed  in  such  abundance,  that  a  fisherman  informed  us  he  had 
taken  a  bushel  of  eggs  in  a  morning. 

Instinct  has  directed  these,  and  other  shore  birds,  to  deposit 
their  eggs  above  the  flux  of  the  highest  spring  tides,  and 
therefore  it  must  have  been  a  very  unusual  high  tide  to  have 
caused  such  devastation  amongst  the  eggs. 

The  number  of  eggs  layed  by  this  bird  b  invariably  four, 
deposited  in  a  small  excavation  without  any  nest,  and  like 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  bird  always  disposes  them  so 
as  to  occupy  the  least  possible  space,  that  they  may  be 
equally  exposed  to  the  incubating  temperature  of  her  body; 
that  is  with  the  smaller  ends  inwards. 

The  weight  of  the  egg  is  about  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

It  is  said  that  the  Oyster- catcher  has  no  aversion  \o  take 
the  water ;  probably  like  the  Curlew,  it  is  not  distressed  on 
the  water,  and  can  occasionally  make  its  escape  by  swimming 
if  wounded  ;  a  circumstance  not  unusual  with  the  commou 
Sandpiper. 

PARTRIDGE.C0MM0?7.    Perdix  cinerea. 
Lath.  Syn»  Sup.  ii.  p.  279. 
Rural  Sports,  ii.  t.  p.  401.  and  t.  p.  406* 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  31 7« 

In  the  Rural  Sports  we  are  informed,  that  cot  of  a  covey 
of  dight  birds,  four  were  of  a  clear  white,  and  three  pied  ; 
taken  near  Market  Weighton  at  Mr.  Barnards. 

The  same  author  mentions^  the  singular  circumstance  of  a 
Partridge  making  her  nest^  or  more  properly  depositing  her 
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eggs  on  the  top  of  a  pollardoak,  dose  to  a  foot^patli,  into< 
whkh  the  barS'  of  a  stile  were  fastened:  in  this  situaUoa 
sixteen  eggs  were  hatched^  and  the  young  escaped. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  instance  on  record,  of 
the  Common  Partridge  breeding  in  confinement,  for  those' 

* 

mentioned  in  the  Tableau  Elementdire  as  having  been  bred 
in  coiifiuenient  by  a  Carthusian  Monk,  were  undoubtedly  ol^ 
tlie  Red-legged  species  Perdix  rufa^  not  cinerea. 

We  have  knovi^n  seven  or  eight  that  were  troubleso^ely 
tame,  and  that  lived  together  for  several  years,  yet  never 
produced  eggs. 

We  bred  up  some  young  Partridges  under  a  common  do- 
mestic Hen,  which  became  so  tame  as  to  feed  from  the  haud.« 
In  their  infant  state  they  v?ere  chiefly  fed  with  alum-curd  and 
groats  or  grits,  and  occasionally  with  Emmets  and  their  eggs  ; 
and  it  was  remarkable,  that  although  they  devoured  witli 
avidity  one  or  two  species  of  t))e  black  sort,  they  would  not 
touch  the  red  or  tawny  Emmets*  Hard  corn  was  given  to 
tijcm  sparingly,  as  it  was  found  to  lie  in  their  crop  too  long, 
and  skclualiy  killed  one  of  the  brood.  Barley  and  other  sinit** 
lar  grain  should  therefore  be  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  least,  previously  to  its  being  given  them.  In  cases  o£ 
such  indigestion,  several  whole  pepper-corns  is  a  goorl  stimu- 
lant, with  which  ihey  must  be  crammed  ;  and  soft  food  only 
should  be  given,  especially  such  greens  as  they  will  eat, 
amongst  which  chick-weed  seems  to  be  a  favourite  aliment : 
bread  is  also  a  good  change  of  diet,  but  Grasshoppers  are  the 
best  physic,  and  will  tempt  them  to  come  to  hand  at  all 
times..  These  insects  appear  to  afford  a  most  gratefid 
Mourishmeut  to  numerous  species  of  birds ;  Turkeys  and 
oilier  domestic  fowls  eat  them  with  avidity,  and  Pheasants  and 
Partridges  in  their  wild  state  devour  vast  abundance. 

As  these  young  Partridges  required  fresii  greens,  they 
were,  at  six  weeks  old,  allowed  to  range  in  a  walled  garden, 
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tlieir  foster  .mother  only  being  confined  under  a  coop ;  and  as 
a  change  of  food,  hemp  and  canary  seeds  were  given  to  them 
occasionally,  which  were  preferred  to  other  seed  or  grain. 
Uy  tills  treatment  Partridges  may  be  raided  with  ease. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  spring,  the  male  (for 
there  was  only  one  ont  of  four)  shewed  ^^ident  signs  of  ibve^ 
by  spreading  his  taii  and  courting  his  favourite  female  ;  for  U> 
one  only  was  he  attached^  and  occasionally  drove  away  the 
other  two.  He  was  nover  a  moment  separate  from  his 
favourite  lady,  and  if  he  found  an  insect  or  delicate  morsel^ 
he  uttered  a  call,  something  like  the  clucking  of  a  common 
Hen  to  her  chicken,  picked  it  up,  and  then  let  it  fall  from 
his  bill  to  entice  her,  and  repealed  it  till  she  accepted  his 
offer. 

To  one  of  the  females  he  was  so  extremely  savage,  that  sho 
was  obliged  to  be  removed  ;    to  the  other  he  was  only  civil. 

Tlic  female  taken  from  the  menagerie,  was  turned  into  a 
vvalled  garden,  where  to  our  astonishment,  she  soon  attracted 
a  wild  mate,  as  late  as  the  month'  of  May,  and  hopes  were 
entertained  that  a  brood  between  them  mi<;ht  have  ensued  ; 
these  hopes^  however^  were  of  short  duration,  as  a  cat  killed 
the  female. 

The  attached  pair  in  the  menagerie  did  not  breed,  and 
towards  autumn  the  female  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  feline 
cmemy.  The  remaining  female,  together  with  the  male^ 
were  confined  in  a  smaller  place  during  the  winter,  and  were 
both  attacked  with  the  vermicular  distemper,  which  killed 
the  female,  and  the  male  was  with  difficulty  recovered.  Of 
this  dreadful  disorder,  that  commits  such  devastation  amongst 
our  domestic  fowls,  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
fully  under  the  article  iPheasant.  These  two  Partridges  had 
been  confined  with  some  Ruffs  and  Land  Rails,  r.nd  none  of 
those  were  ever  affected  with  the  diEteinpcr.  The  Partridge 
that  died  by  suiTocation  was  opened,  and  the  trachea  found 
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stuffed  with  vermes:  tbe  other  was  turned  out  where  it 
iould  coliect  more,  and  a  greater  variety  of  vegetables,  and 
had  uo  water  but  wliat  was  strongly  impregnated  with  rue  ' 
and  garlic,  and  though  excessively  bad,  recovered  in  three 
weeks;  even  In  the  first  week  some  of  the  violence  had 
abated* 

Mr<  Vaughan  informs  Us,  that  he  had  a  brood  of  thfrteexi 
young  Partridges  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  I8OS9  that  were 
batched  under  a  domestic  hen,  and  in  less  than  a  month  all 
died,  but  one,  of  the  distemper  called  tlie  gapes. 

PARTRIDGE-GUERNSEY.    Perdix  rufa. 
Rural  Sports,  ii.  U  p.  408. 

« 

Kotwithstandllng  many  gentlemen  have  turned  out  the 
Red.legged  Partridge  upon  their  estates,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
pagate the  species  at  large,  few  have  succeeded.  Mr.  Daniel, 
however,  assures  us,  that  they  are  now  plentiful  near  Orford« 
in  Suffolk,  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertfc^rd  having  imported 
many  thousand  eggs  which  were  hatched  under  hens  and 
liberated.  This  gentleman  further  says,  that  he  found  a 
covey  of  ihese  birds,  in  17779  near  Colchester,  consisting  of 
fourteen,  several  of  which  he  shot. 

From  another  respectable  quarter  we  have  been  informed^ 
that  many  covies  of  Red-legged  Partridges  may  be  found  in 
one  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  on  manors  that  are 
preserved ;  and  that  they  do  not  frequent  tlie  corn-fields,  so 
much  as  the  waste  heathy  ground. 

In  the  year  1 8O9,  one  of  the  species  was  shot  in  the  autuma 
by  a  gentleman  of  Newbury,  in  Berkshirci  out  of  a  covey  of 
Common  Partridges. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Red.legs;cd  species  should 
be  so  much  changed  in  its  nature,  by  only  passing  the 
British  channel  from  Ficardy,  in  France,  to  Kent,  in  England, 
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Bot  above  the  Uiird  of  a  degree  difference  in  point  of  lati- 
tude; yet  prolific  as  it  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  it 
becomes  less  mclmed  to  propagation,  even  in  the  same  sort  of 
aoii  on  the  north  side,  so  that  every  exertion  to  geuerallj 
naturalize  it,  has  hitherto  proved  abortive. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  this  species  is  very  abundant,  fre* 
quentiog  the  vineyards  especially  in  the  winter* 

PEESEWEEP.    yideLapwipg. 
P5UCAN, 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  Memoir,  in  M.  S.  of  T.  Brown, 
of  Norwich,  giving  an  account  of  the  Great  White  Peiicaa 
havipg  been  shot  in  England,  May  1 66$,  at  Horsey  Fen ; 
and  nieasured  three  yards  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  A 
query  is  Lere  put,  whether  it  might  not  be  one  of  the  King's 
Pelicans,  kept  at  St.  Jame3's  \ivhich  had  been  lost  about  the 
0ame  time. 

Doctor  Latham  also  says  th^t  Dojctor  Leiih  assured  him, 
thatji  few  years  since*  in  the  month  of  May,  he  saw  a  Peiicaa 
fly  over  his  head»  on  Blackheath,  in  Kent,  and  that  it  wps  of 
a  brownish  colour ;  and  which  the  former  conjectures  puight 
be  his  brown  species. 

The  first  of  these  in  the  relation  has  been  accpuated  toTp 
as  a  bird  escaped  from  the  King's  Mews.  The  last,  with  al} 
deference  to  Doctor  Leith^  who  only  saw  the  supposed 
Pelican  at  a  distance  flying  ovejr  him,  we  are  Induced  to 
believe  yras  an  inimatured  Swan  in  its  browi^  plumage,  whi.ch 
at  a  moderate  distance  might  have  deceived  )iiro.  We  do 
not  Relieve  the  P^lecanus  fuscus  has  })een  observed  put  of 
America ,  it  appears  to  be  truly  a  transatlaptic  speges^ 

fETREL-STORMY.    Procellaria  pelagica* 
Bewick  Br.  Birds^  ii.  t.  p.  249. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Milly,  Assilag,  Speiicy,  Sea-Swallow,  AUamoUl, 

There  appears  to  be  spme  difTerence  in  the  plumage  of 
this  species,  for  two  now  before  us  weighed  about  an  ounce 
each :  the  coverts  of  the  secondary  quilU  are  tipped  with 
white,  not  the  quills  themselyes ;  and  a  httlQ  vfhite  is  ob* 
servable  on  the  under  part  of  the  wing  :  the  vent  in  Ihese  is 
not  whlte»  but  the  rump  and  over  the  thighs  are  of  that 
colour :  the  feathers  of  the  upper  taiUcoverts  are  white  at 
Ijhe  base,  with  black  tips :  the  tail  is  composed  of  twelve 
very  broad  feathers,  and  when  closed  is  nearly  even  at  the 
end,  their  colour  dusky-black,  with  more  or  less  white  at  the 
base  of  all  except  the  two  middle  ones. 

We  find  this  species  breeds  on  the  rocky  coast  of  the 
north  of  Cornwall,  from  whence  a  gentleman  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood,  who  la  a  collector  of  birds,  received  specimen^ 
taken  off  their  eggs,  in  the  month  of  June. 

Like  other  rack  birds,  the  Stormy  Petrel  makes  no  nest^ 
but  deposits  one  large  egg^  about  the  size  of  that  of  the 
Blackbird,  but  more  regularly  oval,  of  a  while  colour,  with 
an' obscure  z^ne  of  purplish-brown,  formed  by  minute  specks 
at  the  larger  end. 

]\2r.  Fleming  assures  us,  that  the  Stormy  Petrel  breeds  io 
air  the  islets  of  Zetland^  but  is  never  seen  on  land  in  the 
winter.  Thus  it  has  been  found  to  be  truly  indigenous  to 
the  British  dominions,  extending  from  the  southern  to  the 
ni«st  northern  extremity.  It  is,  however,  local,  and  by 
no'  means  generally  diffused,  but  is  attached  to  particular 
spots  for  the  purpose  of  nidification. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  birds  of  this  species 
dead  in  places  contiguous  to  the  coast,  and  sometimes  remote ; 
such  we  have  had  brought  to  us  several  times  in  the  months 
of  October  and   November.     A  specimen  was  killed  near 
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Bath ;  and  one  is  said  to  have  been  shot  so  far  inland  as 
Derbyshire.  From  these  circumstances  it  is  understood,  tl^a,!; 
they  sometimes  Qy  across  tlie  land  ;  but  what  occasions  t^ 
annual  mortality  which  has  been  noticed  in  different  parts  i| 
difficult  to  determine :  perhaps  illness  b  the  occasion  of  their 
flying  to  the  shore,  to  make  a  shprter  cutacrp:3sprpmontories» 
or,  in  a  weak  state^  to  aroid  a  storm  or  an  opposing  wiud^ 
and  being  unable  to  proceed  far,  are  found  dead  on  land* 

We  believe  the  assertion,  that  this  bird  is  expert  in  diving,  to 
be  williout  foundation ;  the  form  and  levity,  too,  (from  having 
3  large  proportion  of  feather,  like  the  GuHsO  should  alike 
render  them  incapable  of  immersion.  They  have  not  the 
form  for  pursuing  their  prey  under  waitor,  nor  do  they  ap» 
pear  to  possess  the  me^s  of  diving :  it  is  from  the  surface  of 
the  sea  that  tliey  collect  their  sustenance. 

Stormy   Petrels   fly  in  small  flocks,    and  are    the  only 

5]5ecies  of  the  feathered  creation  that  dare  venture  so  f^r 

from  shore  as  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  they 

appeal'  to  Qud  subsistence,  and  only  retire  dujPing  the  breeding 

reason.    In  a  voyage  to  America  we  noticed  two  or  thr.CQ 

tmall  congregations^  and  these  generally  followed  the  ship 

for  several  hours,  flying  round,  and  playing  about  in  the 

manner  of  Swallows,  frequently  stooping  to  pick  up  bits  of 

biscuit  thrown  over  for  the  purpose.     Fortunately,  however^ 

we  looked  in  vain  each  time  for  the  accompanying  tempesjt 

which  these  bewitched  chicken  of  Mother  Cary  were  suppose4 

to   forbode.      Sailors^  naturally  superstitious,  haye  alwav^ 

considered  this  little  bird  the  forerunner  of  stormy  and  tem« 

pestnous  weather,  as  the  appearance  of  the  Kingfisher  de« 

noted  flne  weather,  denominated  the   halcyon  days  by  the 

ancients*     These  auguries,  however,  may  be  founded  in  fact^ 

for  as  the  Kingfisher  is  only  seen  on  the  sea  shores,  or  on  the 

coasts  of  ba/s  and  estuaries  in  the  temperate  months;   so  thQ 

^ctrel^  whose  rapid  wing  outstrips  the  wind|  flics  from  ^he 
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stonOy  and  in  its  p^sage  OTcr  the  rasl  Atlantic,  may  trnly 
/  warn  tbe  mariner  of  the  approaching  tempest.  Thus  ail  tliat 
Is  related  is  not  ficliou ;  thousands  have  witnessed  the  tempest 
that  has  succeeded  the  appearance  of  these  litiie  harbingers  uf 
JEolus ;  the  fact  is  only  known  to  the  manner,  he  does  not 
reason  upon  the  occurrence,  and  unable  to  account  for  their 
sudden  ap,>e<.r4ince,  caib  in  the  aid  of  superstition. 

PETTYCHAPS-GREATER.    Sylyia  hort^usis. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup,  ii.  p.  S34. 

Fauveile.     Pettychaps.     Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  1.  p.  218. 
pie  Ba^tardnachtjgale,      Naturf.  27.  s.  39.  1.  (Btckstein) 

M.  Beckstein  observes  tliat  this  bird,  which  he  calls  Bas* 
tardnachtigale,  is  found  throughout  Sweden  aud  Germany^ 
departing  thence  the  latter  end  of  August. 

Till  recently  we  had  not  traced  this  species  so  f^r  west  as 
Devonshire;  but  in  1806  we  heard  several  in  the  month  of 
June,  in  the  thickets  that  border  the  river  Avon,  within  a  few 
milescf  its  junction  with  the  sea,  singing  most  charmingly; 
their  notes  being  so  mellow,  and  so  singularly  elegant,  that 
no  one  conversant  in  the  song  of  birds  can  possibly  be  mist^«^ 
ken.     We  afterwards  saw  two  or  three  pairs  of  them. 

In  a  tour  across  the  kingdom  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  coast,  this  bird  frequently  occurred  betv^een  th^ 
eastern  parts  of  Son)ersetshireand  Lincolnshire,  and  no  where 
more  abundant  than  between  Spalding  and  Bitston  in  the 
lasl-mentioiicd  county  ;  and  indeed  tvery  where  that  shtltei: 
could  be  fouiid,  evi-n  in  the  few  hedges  about  the  village  of 
Wainflett,  and  in  the  thickers  surrounding  the  decovson  the 
'    fens  in  that  neighbourhood. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  mistake  that  Mr.  Be\%ick  baf 
fallen  nilo  v  h  respect  to  this  and  some  others  of  siu.ilar 
habits,  which  bc^  has  termed  (after  Buffen)  FawfUcs.    1  he 
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birds  in  question  are  his  Pettycliaps.  Passerine  Warbler,  YeU 
low  Willow-Wren,  and  Least  Willow-Wren,  The  first  of 
these,  by  the  d^'scriptiuo^  ijnd  more  particularly  by  i^f 
mariners  and  habiti,  is  the  Greater  Pettycliaps^  bnt  unfortu* 
nately  he  l^a.s  affixed  to  it  the  synonyms  of  the  Les3er  Pelly- 
chaps,  Mofacr'Ua  hrppulais  of  Ltniioeus.  [he  second  is  wjth^ 
out  doubt  the  Itccii  Wren,  Sylvia  arundinacea,  of  this 
wotk,  not  (he  Pasiitfrine  Warbler,  which,  though  a  continent 
tal  species,  ban  not,  we  believe,  been  fouitd  in  this  island* 
The  third  is  our  Wood  Wren,  and  the  fourth  is  the  MotacUla 
hippoiais   of  Luinceus;  th<'  Lesser  Pettychaps  of  this  work. 

This  leuiark  is  'ibviMusly  necessary  to  pievcnt  tlieie  birds 
fioni  being  confounded  ;  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  a^ain  of  these  warblers  in  their  turn,  we  shall  conclude 
our  biHtor)  of  this  species  by  a  few  remarks  on  a  note  of  Mr* 
iBes%ick'K,  at  the  bottom  of  page  219*  ^^  We  have'*  (says  this 
author)  ^^  adopted  the  name  of  Fauvette^  fpr  want  of  a  iuor« 
^^appropriate  term  in  our  language.  We  apprehend  this  to  be 
^Mhe  Flycatcher  of  Mr.  Pennant,  Dr,  ZooL  voi.  3.  p. 
^'204,  ijl  edif.  and  the  Lesser  Petiyclmps  of  Latham,  which 
**  he  fcayi  is  known  in  Y'orkshire  by  the  name  of  the  Beam* 
^*  bird  ;  but  be  does  not  ipeak  from  his  own  knowledge  of  tht 
'^  bird.  It  certainly  is  but  little  known,  and  has  no  commoQ 
•*  name  in  this  country." 

That  the  uidbrluuate  Beam-bird  of  Willughby  has  caused 
much  perplexity  must  be  admhted,  though  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  spotted  Flycatcher  ;  yet  in  the  latter  works  of  Pennant, 
he  suspected  it  might  be  the  Moiacilla  hippolaisy  the  Lesser 
Pellythapi  of  LHthum,  not  tld:)  bird. 

The  Greater  Pettychaps  has  been  long  known,  was  first 
discorered  in  Lancasliirci  and  we  may  now  conclude  froof 
what  Mr.  Bewick  rela  ts,  that  it  is  met  with  about  New* 
caHtle,  which  at  present  is  its  utmost  northern  range,  noticed 
)n  England,    We  were  not  personally  able  to  ascertain  it  ia 
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Kortbumbe.rlaDdy  althoagh  we  wexe  in  that  countj^  for  several 
summer  months. 

J>ETTYCHAPS-LESSER,    Sylvia  Hippol^is. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  236, 

Least  Willow  Wren.    Bewick  Br.  Birds^  i.  p.  232. 
Motacilla  Fills.     Naturf.  27.  S.  50.  $. 

PROVINCIAL. 

CJiip-chop,  Chiff-chaff,  Choice  and  Cheap. 

This  is  the  Motacilla  hippolah  of  Linnaeus  the  Si^lvfa 
fiippolais  of  Doctor  Latham. 

The  provincial  names  here  specified  are  all  expressive  of 
jthe  double  note  which  it  reiterates  throughout  the  summer 
inonthsy  and  even  till  late  in  the  autumu, 
.  It  b  of  all  th^  migrative  warblers  the  earliest  in  its  vernat 
visit ;  and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  has  occasionally  been 
pbserved  with  us  during  the  winter ;  and  that  probably  con- 
filied  to  a  small  diFtrict  in  the  mildest  p^rt  of  England.  From 
Its  very  early  cry  in  our  neighbourhood  in  the  south  of 
Devon,  v|re  had  long  suspepted  this  hardy  little  species  might 
liot  wholly  quit  these  parts,  and  we  were  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  in  the  winter  of  1806,  one  having  been  seen  in  the 
garden  about  Christmas ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  January 
Jellowing,  we  had  ocular  proof  of  the  fact,  by  observing  two 
of  these  little  creatures  busied  in  catching  small  winged  in* 
pects,  which.a  bright  day  had  roused  in  great  abundance 
about  some  fir-trees.  These  they  collected  by  frequently 
springing  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  while  thus 
employed  we  shot  one  of  them. 

This  was  a  remarkable  mild  \yinter,  the  thermometer  had 
never  but  once  ^een  below  the  freezing  pointy  and  that  only 
about  half  a  degree. 

In  the  year  1808,  on  the  )6tb  of  Decembefi  me  observed 

two 
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two  more  of  tbese  birds  in  the  same  fir.trees  ;  there  had  been 

.        .         '     '  * 

a  frost  the  preceding  night,  but  the  sun  had  roused  a  smaljl 

species  of  Culexj  which  the  Pettychaps  were   feeding   oiu 

The  weight  of  one  of  these,  which  we  also  killed,  was  one 

dram  thirty-three  grains.    The  other  was  frequently   seei| 

afterwards  as  late  as  the  middle  of  January. 

It  may  now  be  easy  to  account  for  the  yery  early  cry  of 
this  bird  occasionally  in  the  spring ;  for  probably  such  had 
remained  with  us  all  the  year,  but  are  wholly  silent  in  the 
winter  :  the  earliest  we  ever  heard  in  Devonshire,  was  on  thq 
fourteenth  of  March,  1801,  at  which  ^me  vegetation  was 
unusually  forward. 

The  Lesser  Pettychaps,  and  the  Long.tail  Titmouse  are 
the  smallest  birds  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  £urope,  th^ 
Golden-crested  Wren  excepted  :  their  weight  is  nearly  similar* 
The  specimen  of  the  Pettychaps,  weighed  in  winter,  wag 
unusually  small,  though  not  in  bad  condition. 

The  note  of  this  bird  is  truly  simple,  but  pleasing  from 
the  concomitant,  being  the  first  harbinger  of  spring.  During 
the  breeding  seasun  their  binotonous  cry  is  incessant,  and  hat 
caused  a  variety  of  similies.  Some  liken  it  to  a  repetition  of 
chiff  chaff,  others  to  twit  twit :  and  M.  Beckstein  thinks  it 
expresses  the  word  Jitj  repeated.  Doctor  Cornish  iufonns 
lis,  that  about  Totnes  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Choice  an4 
Cheapy  from  their  notes  ;  but  of  all  the  similies,  the  words 
chip  chop  chopf  chip  chop^  seem  best  to  represent  the  notes* 

PH  ALAROPE-RED.     Phalaropus  hyperborea. 
Red-necked  Phalarope.     Br^.  Miscel.  i.  t.  10.  fem. 
Phalaropus  Williamsii,    Liu.  Trans.  viii«  p.  264* 

A  specimen  of  the  {ted  Phalarope,  in  our  collection,  hai 
the  throat  white ;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  before,  and  oa 
the  sides^  bright  ferruginous;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
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t)8nded  with  ciuereoas :  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and 
scapulars,  a  mixture  of  ferruginous,  aud  deep  ash-colour : 
the  secondary  quills  are,  in  part,  yery  slightly  tipped  with 
wfaitey  but  the  greater  coverts  largely  so,  especially  those  of 
the  secondaries,  which  are  nearly  one  half  white^  and  form 
a  Tcry  conspicuous  bar  across  the  wing :  the  quills  have 
white  shafts :  the  middle  tail  feathers  are  dusky,  the  others 
cinereous,  the  outer  one  margined  with  white  on  the  exterior 
web.  Tills  according  to  late  observation  should  be  a  female, 
and  which  we  have  described,  as  differing  from  what  was 
given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

In  the  8th  toI,  of  the  Transaciians  of  the  Linftean  Societi^ 
we  find  descriptions  of  both  sexes'  of  this  species  under  the 
tide  of  Phalaropus  Williamsitf  differing  very  little  from  the 
|iS4ial  specific  characters.  Six  females  and  two  males  were 
dissected,  by  which  means  it  was  ascertained  that  the  former 
sex  was  rather  the  largest,  and  only  had  the  fore  par(  of  tire 
nedc  of  a  ferruginous  colour :  the  males  were  variegated  oi^ 
that  part  with  cinereous,  rusty,  and  w!bite. 

Tbese  were  taken  in  Sanda  and  North  Ronaldsha,  tha 
most  northern  of  the  Orkney  islands,  on  the  borders  of 
fresh  water  lakes,  in  the  summer ;  so  that  no  doubt  exists  of 
their  breeding  there.  It  is  remarked  that  the  bellies  of  the 
males  were  deficient  of  feathers,  from  which  it  is  supposed 
that  sex  alone  performs  the  business  of  incubation.  To  (his, 
however,  we  cannot  assent,  as  it  is  highly  unnatural ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  males  take  a  part  in  that  patient,  and 
pecessary  duty. 

In  the  stomachs  of  these  were  observed  the  remams  of 
Onisci  and  Monoculi, 

Sir.  Simmonds,  the  author  of  this  paper,  suspecting  these 
might  differ  from  the  Red  Phalarope,  gave  them  another 
name ;  but  the  variation  is  90  trifling,  th^t  it  scarcely  makes 
a  distinction  between  their  summer  and  winter  plumage,  so 
|hat  no  doubt  can  exist  of  theif  being  the  red  species*         Ii| 
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In  the  British  Miscellany^  mention  U  made  of  thi»  bird 
IiaTing  been  found  in  tkoAC  islands  above  mentioned,  in  tht 
month  of  July  :  and  the  figure  of  a  female  given,  proved  to 
be  such  by  dissection.  In  this  the  throat  is  white  :  sides  of 
the  neck  bright  ferruginous,  slightly  uniting  on  the  lower 
part  in  front ;  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  bird 
appears  to  be  dusky,  incUniug  to  rufus-brown^  dashed  with 
cinereous. 

Some  doubts  have  existed  whether  the  Red  and  Grey  Pha« 
laropes  may  not  be  the  same  species.  Had  not  what  uf 
have  just  related  fairly  determined  the  contrary  by  dissection^ 
we  should  have  entered  more  on  the  subject ;  but  we  shall 
here  remark,  that  an  attention  to  the  bill  which  is  so  es« 
sentially  different,  will  leave  no  doubt  iia  the  mind  of  tb^ 
critical  naturalist.  In  this  the  bill  is  very  slender,  and  acu* 
minatcd  at  the  point,  where  it  bends  a  trifle:  in  the  Grey 
spcbies  the  bill  is  not  so  slender  and  terminaios  rather  broad, 
and  sub 'Compressed.  Acerbi  gives  this  in  his  listofLap« 
land  birds. 

PHEASANT-COMMON.    Phasianus  colchicus. 

In  the  General  Synopsis  oj  Birds ^  vol.  iv.  p.  &7%  thd 
author  mentions  two  instances,  to  his  knowledge,  of  the  Pea* 
lien  having  assumed  much  of  the  plumage  of  the  male,  par- 
ticularly the  ocellated  train,  or  coverts  of  the  tail ;  one  of 
these,  which  originally  belonged  to  LadyTynte,  and  afterwards 
preserved  in  th«  Leverian  Museum  in  represented  Tab.  60* 

This  curlouft  and  unjiatural  change  is  well  known  to  takd 
place  occasionally  in  the  Common  Pheasant.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  not  only  mentioned  by  Edwardi  and  Salcrne^ 
but  an  ingenious  paper  on  the  subject  was  given  in  Vol.  70. 
p.  527.  of  the  Fhihsophical  T'ransactions^  by  Doctor 
Hunter. 
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Doctor  I^tbam  says,  that  the  female  of  the  Rock  Manakin, 
is  said  to  obtain  the  platnage  of  the  opposite  sex  after  a 
tramber  of  years.  Age,  however,  does  not  appear  to  he  the 
cause  of  thb  singular  iasus  of  nature,  as  we  have  before 
remarked  ;  but  what  the  cause  may  be  that  produces  such  a 
different  secretion  for  cuh)uring  the  feathers  than  is  usual,  or 
that  occasions  such  a  superior  luxuriance  of  growth,  as  in  the 
train  of  the  Pea^hen,  is  at  present  a  matter  of  conjecture  only. 
That  few  species  produce  tliis  pheuomeni>n,  and  those  rarely, 
18  well  known ;  and  we  suspected  that,  this  happened  only  in 
confinement,  until  the  contrary  had  been  well  authenticated 
with  respect  to  the  Pheasant. 

This  change  therefore  is  not  whqjiy  the  consequence  of 
domestication  ;  though  daily  experience  convinces  us  that  the 
want  of  a  variety  of  food,  and  range,  has  produced  variety  of 
plumage  ad  infinitum  in  the  Pigeon,  the  common  Fowl,  the 
Duck,  and  even  in  the  Turkey  ;  though  no  instance  in  either 
of  thtse  has  occurred,  of  a  complete  change  in  the  sexual 
characters  of  plumage.  The  domestic  Hen  lias  never  ap« 
peared  in  the  long  tail  fealhcrs  of  the  Cock  ;  the  Duck  has 
never  thrown  out  the  curled  middle  feathers  of  the  tail.  Age, 
however,  will  produce  some  trifling  alterations  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  such  a  total  metamorphose  in  sexual  plumage  is 
occasioned  by  extraordinary  age,  buice  it  has*  occurred  at  five 
or  six  months  old,  of  which  tiie  following  is  a  proof. 

From  the  indubitable  authorhy  of  the  Honorable  Rev. 
George  Herbert,  we  are  informed  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  circumstance  for  the  hen  Pheasant  to  assume  the 
male  plumage  in  the  woods  of  Norfolk.  This  gentleman 
assures  us  that  lie  shot  three  such  birds  last  year,  (1811,)  and 
further  remarks  that  as  a  proof  of  this  extraordinary  change 
not  being  tlie  effect  of  age,  a  clutch  of  eggs  that  were  brought 
in  from  the  field,  in  hay  harvest,  were  hatched  uuder  a  do« 
mestic  hen,  and  one  of  the  young  females,  at  the  usual  time, 
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in  (he  same  autumn,  when  the  sexual  feathers  appear,  assumed  \ 
the  male  phimage.    The  head  and  neck  resemble  those  of 
the  male  but  are  not  so  brilliant,  having  a  tinge  of  brown : 
the  breast  not  so  dark :    ihe  back  and  tail  resemble  those  orf 
the  female. 

A  female  Painted  Pheasant  Phasianui  pfctus,  bred  in  tlit 
menagerie  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon,  at  Hi<;h« 
clerc,  became  male  feathered^  and  that  Nobleman,  with  his 
usual  politeness  and  attention  to  our  pursuits,  sent  the  bird  to 
us,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  stating  some  particulars  con^ 
corning  her.     The  purport  of  the  letter  was,  that  the  bird  was 
about  six  years  old^  and  had  produced  some  broods,  but  that 
for  the  two  last  years  she  had  not  bred  ;  that  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  in  which  ^he  became  barren,  or  did  not  lay  any  more 
eggs,  visible  marks  of  change  to  the  male  plumage  began  to 
appear,  and  in  the  autumnal  moulting  following,  the  tail  and 
other  coloured  feathers  were  evident  marku  of  this  strange 
assumption  of  plumage.     What  additional  change  took  place 
the   succeeding  spring  was  not  noticed,   but  her  autumnat 
plumage  of  that  year  was  perfected  before  her  decease,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  Dec*  1 803.    In  this  state  of  change, 
which  appears  to  have  been  progressive,  there  are  evidetit 
marks  of  her  sex,  especially  on  the  back  and  rump,  wbicli 
had  not  attained  the  full  yellow,  nor  the  long  narrow  crimson 
coverts  of  the  tail :    but  the  beauUful  yeHow  silky  crest,  and 
the  orange  hood  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  composed  of 
long  truncated  feathers,  with  their  lips  barred  with  purple 
that  fall  over  the  neck,  are  as  perfect  as  in  the  male*      The 
putrid  state  in  which  the  bird  arrived,  did  not  admit  of  any 
inspection  of  the  ovaries. 

From  these  and  many  other  accounts,  it  is  quite  clear,  that 
age  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  phenomenon. 

In  the  Osterly  Menagerie^  we  are  told  that  some  instances 
had  occurred,  where  ihe  female  Painted  Pheasant  bad  as« 
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Burned  the  plumage  of  tlie  olber  sex»  One  of  these  birds 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  could  only  be  distinguiiihed 
from  a  male  by  the  difFeraice  iu  the  eyes,  the  inferior  lengtb 
of  the  taily  and  want  of  the  spurs. 

£d  wards  speaks  of  the  common  female  Pheasant  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  last  mentioned  nobleman,  having  aba 
as&uraed  the  male  plumage. 

We  were  also  favoured  with  a  pied  varietyi  of  the  Common 
Pheasant  hen  alive  from  the  present  Lord  Carnarvon,  that 
bad  become  male  feathered  ;  this  died  of  a  decayed  liver^  and 
was  so  emaciated  as  to  render  the  ovaries  inconspicuous. 

Birds  in  a  state  of  domestication  or  confint>ment,  not  un- 
commonly make  a  total  change  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage. 
A  friend  had  a  beautiful  Hen  of  the  common  domestic  fawl^ 
which  was  kept  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  diversity  of 
colours,  that  afttr  rearing  several  broods  of  chicken,  became 
entirciv  white,  and  continued  so. 

Mr.  Anstice  assures  us,  that  a  neighbour  has  a  common 
Cock  of  the  Java  breed,  which  originally  was  black  and 
red  like  some  of  the  English  game  breed,  that  on  the  third 
year  became  mottled  with  white,  and  in  the  fourth  mouliing, 
was  clothed  in  pure  unsullied  white. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
in  the  parts  of  the  Kingdom  where  Pheasants  are  plentiful, 
for  the  male  to  repair  to  the  neighbouring  farm-yards,  and 
propagate  with  the  domestic  hens.  That  those  who  have 
related  such  accounts  had  been  so  infoimed  we  do  not  doubt; 
and  we  know  that  birds,  reputed  to  be  the  offspring  of  suck 
commerce,  have  been  sold  as  such,  merely  to  tnhance  their 
value  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  that  if  such  a  mixture  lias 
ever  taken  place  in  an  unconstrained  state,  it  is  extremely 
rare,  and  by  no  means  common  in  confinement.  All  our. 
many  attempts  to  procure  a  breed  between  the  male  Pheasant 
and  the  Baotham  hen^  as  well  as  the   Bantham  cock  and 
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Pheasant  hen,  haye  proved  ineffectual,  though  attended  with 
every  care :  we  haye  reason  therefore  to  conclude  such  a 
spurious  breed  is  merely  accidenlal^  and  by  no  means  to  be 
commanded. 

We  arc  assured,  that  a  gentleman  in  the  west  of  England 
had  a  mixed  breed  between  the  China  or  Pencil  Pheasant, 
and  the  common  species.  However  this  may  be^  it  has  hi- 
therto failed  with  us. 

Botii  the  present  and  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  mixed  breed  between  the  Heath  Grous^  and  the 
Common  Pheasant,  without  effect. 

The  strange  bird  wiiich  is  figured  in  the  Naturalists  Ca* 
lendafy  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
Pheasant  and  domestic  fowl,  certainly  has  more  appearance 
of  a  mixture  between  the  Black  or  Heath  Grous,  and  the 
Pheasant ;  and  we  sliould  conceive  such  had  not  been  pro- 
duced in  a  state  of  nature,  but  had  made  its  escape  from  some 
menagerie.  If  it  had  been  a  hybrid  produced  at  large, 
more  would  probably  have  been  discovered  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  as  a  brood  must  have  existed. 

The  Common  Pheasant  though  naturalized  with  us,  would 
soon  become  extinct,  were  it  not  for  large  domains  highly 
preserved,  for  as  they  are  great  ramblers  where  they  are 
molested,  their  appearance,  on  less  preserved  property,  would 
be  fatal.  Nor  would  even  this  partial  preservation  secure  a 
continuance  of  the  breed  were  not  thousands  bred  annually 
in  confinemeut,  and  liberated  to  replenish  the  declining  wild 
stock. 

There  appears  to  be  something  more  congenial  to  the 
habits  of  the  Pheasant  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom than  in  any  other;  the  slaughter  which  the  public  prints 
occasionally  announce,  on  the  estates  of  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
and  some  others,  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind.  Put  as  a 
proof  that  the  soil;  or  climate,  or  both,  with  other  concomi« 
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tant  circittnsUnces,  are  congenial  to  (he  nature  of  this  Lircl. 
r>Ir.  Herbert,  of  St.  AndrewVHalt,  assures  us,  that  fi^e 
years  ago,  there  was  not  a  Pheasaxft  on  his  estate,  and  that 
new  he  has  at  least  three  hundred  brace  in  the  small  covers 
round  his  house,  tlie  produce  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
eggs,  bought  in  Londoui  four  years  sitice.  That  last 
sporting  season,  he  killed  from  his  stock,  sixty-fiye  brace 
of  Cocks;  and  this  season,  he  had  already  killed  that 
number,  and  intended  to  kill  »s  many  more  ;  haying  the 
day  before,  (2d  January,  1812)  whh  four  guns,  killed 
twenty.two  brace. 

But  with  all  possible  attention  to  this  noble  and  beautifu^ 
species  of  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  woods,  few  counties 
can  boast  of  plenty;  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  the  young 
in  confinement,  in  some  situations  is  so  great,  that  the  in. 
crease  of  the  stock  is  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  eggs  that 
are  laid. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  the  infant  Pheasants  arc  de- 
licate in  cotitinenient,  for  want  of  that  food  with  which  na- 
ture has  sp  amply  supplied  their  table  in  the  wilderness :  yet 
a  large  portion  with  care  pass  this  delicate  age,  but  have 
still  to  conterd  with  that  period  of  life  when  their  nestling 
feathers  are  to  be  superseded  by  adult  plumage.  This  is 
the  time  that  many  droop  for\^ant  of  strength  to  support  so 
considerable  an  exhaustion  of  animal  secretion,  to  llie 
fartherence  of  that  great  desi;;;n.  But  of  all  the  maladies  under 
which  this  species  as  well  as  some  others  of  a  similar  nature 
suffer,  there  is  none  so  horribly  destructive  as  the  oscitans, 
or  the  distemper  usually  called  the  gapes.  To  many  who 
hare  led  a  country  life,  the  disease  is  well  known  to  depo- 
pulate the  poultry  yard;  whole  broods  of  Chickens  are  seized 
with  it,  and  frequently  not  a  single  one  is  saved. 
.  We  have  been  assured  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  that  in  hrs 
Pbcasantry,  at  Pixton,  iu  Somersetshire,  Hot  above  ten  young 
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ones  are  brooght  to  maturity  ont  of  a  Iiondred  eggi,  and  tliat 
the  greater  a  amber  die  about  the  age  when  the  diMinction  of 
•e%ual  pluma^^e  begins  to  be  Tisible:  at  that  age  bis  Lord^ 
ahip  ha«  generally  found  the  ga^nng  distemper  to  rage  moft 
Tiolentl/. 

Mr.  Herbert  asfares  of,  that  this  distemper  is  Tery  de« 
stroctive  to  young  Pheasants  and  common  poultry  in  Norfolk^ 
which  is  there  C4lled  gapes  or  chuck^  and  he  thinks  partieo* 
larfy  so  to  young  Turkies,  The  different  effects  which  this 
distemper  appears  to  produce  in  difierent  ntuations,  ara 
certainly  remarkable,  for  though  we  are  scarcely  able  to  rear 
Chickens  or  Pheasants  la  some  parts  of  Deronshire,  Tnrkies 
larrly  fail,  although  equally  infected.  These  with  as  nerer 
arrive  at  the  critical  stage  of  the  disease,  that  of  gaping  or 
(li^culty  of  respiration  ;  and  which  we  attribute  to  the 
saperior  size  of  the  trachea  in  these  birds  at  the  time  \h('y  Tito 
affected.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  young  broods  of 
Turkies  are  more  eariy  attacked  in  Norfolk  than  in  Deron- 
sliire,  since  we  hare  neither  lost  a  single  young  oneourselTef^ 
nor  can  we  find  that  aoT  have  been  known  to  die  of  it  in  this 
pait  of  the  kingdom* 

Mr.  Herbert  further  says,  that  he  snffers  much  more  in  hfs 
poultry  yard  than  in  his  pheasantry,  bnt  that  he  greatly 
attributes  his  success  in  rearing  Pheasants,  to  the  celebrity  of 
his  keeper,  who  being  aware  that  the  disease  was  occasioned 
by  worms,  treated  it  as  is  usual  with  other  animals  hafhig  a 
Termicular  complaint*  How  far  the  nosological  knowledge 
of  this  aesculapiao  keeper,  or  even  hb  physiological  enquiries 
may  have  directed  his  prescription,  we  shall  not  here  discuss^ 
but  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  pellet  or  two  of  rue,  mixed  with 
butter,  with  which  the  Pheasants  are  cranimcd,  can  produce 
that  beneficial  ^tci  he  seems  to  ascril>e  Xo  it.  'firosc  who 
know  but  little  of  anatomy  are  aware  that  what  passes  d4>ws 
the  (esophagus  or  gullet^  can  have  no  direct  commnnication 
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with  the  trachea  or  windpipe  i  and,. therefore,  the  rue,  wkicb 
might  be  administered  as  a  remedy  for  worms  iu  the  stomach 
or  intestines*  cannot  reach  the  scat  of  the  disorder  in  a  direct 
manner,  and  that  its  nature  roust  be  completely  altered,  bjr 
the  subtle  parts  of  it  only  having  been  takttn  up  by  the 
absorbents,  and  conreyed  to  these  vermes,  through  the  cir-' 
cuitous  means  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  We  must) 
therefore,  attribute  the  great  success  of  this  person,  to  a 
meritorious  attention  to  the  young  Pheasants,  in  keeping  them 
clean^  and  by  administering  plenty  and  variety  of  food^ 
especially  such  as  in  their  ^ild  state  would  be  their  infant 
aliment.  Perhaps  too  the  distemper  hi  that  situation  may 
not  commence  so  early  ;  for  in  that,  the  life  of  the  affected 
greatly  depends.  Ra))id  growth,  which  can  only  be  insured 
by  warmth  and  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  \iill  save  many, 
for  it  is  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  trach€a^  that  they  are 
prevented  from  suffocation. 

The  merit  however  of  our  friend^s  k<»eper,  in  the  reering 
young  feathered  game,  is  deserving  of  record,  since  in  the  last 
•eason,out  of  one  hundred  and  five  Pheasants  that  werehatched, 
ninety-four  went  off  to  the  covers  full  grown,  one  was  killed 
by  accident,  and  eight  only  died  of  the  distemper.  Of 
Partridges,  he  reared  one  hundred  and  sixteen  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  having  lost  only  thirteen  by  the 
gapes.  In  the  preceding  season,  he  only  lost  two  Pheasants 
outofsixty-six  that  were  hatched;  and  he  tliinks  he  would 
engage  to  rear,  including  accidents  of  all  sorts,  ninety  out  of 
every  hi»ndred. 

^Vithalllhe  merit  that  is  due  to  Mr,  Herbert's  keeper, 
it  must  be  observed,!  that  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
locality  of  situation ;  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  at  the  short  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  or  perhaps  less, 
from  where  the  distemper  fatally  rages,  a  cottager,  whp 
cQnliauaily  breeds  Chickens,  never  discovered  that  bis  were 
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erer  affected,  and  scarcely  fails  ia.  rearing  the  whole  of  crerj 
brood. 

it  may  not  be  thought  foreign  to  our  euqtiuies,  to  remark 
in  Ihis  place,  that  we  suspect  Chickens  which  arc  hatched^  and 
for  a  time  are  kept  within  the  influence  of  a  cottage  fire,  arie 
cortinually  inhaling  a  preventative  to  the  vermicular  distem- 
per. The  smoke  of  wood  or  peat  is  saturated  with  akali, 
whose  caustic  quality  either  prevents  the  propagation,  or 
destroys  the  worm  in  its  infancy.  It  is  most  probably  to  this 
quality,  thht  the  fumes  of  tobacco  have  been  found  infiilHble 
in  the  oscilans,  as  \\ill  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter; 
and  wc  really  suspect  that  most  vegetable  smoke  will  be  found 
to  be  beneficial.  Few  persons  have  been  exposed  to  tlie 
smoke  of  wood  in  combustion,  that  have  not  had  their  eyes 
sensibly  affected  by  its  pungency,  and  which  applied  to  the 
lender  surfacii  of  the  worm  in  its  passage  through  the  trachea 
by  resj^iration,  is  doubtless  the  secret  by  wliich  these  yjtTW/eM 
arc  destroyed  in  their  infancy  amongst  the  cottagers. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  as  this  deatractive 
disease  is  occasioned  by  a  worm  of  the  genus  Fasciola,  whicU 
by  bome  means  is  propagated  in  the  iracfiea  or  windpipe, 
all  situations  do  not  equally  produce  tlie  annual  mortality  lu 
the  infantine  race  of  some  of  the  Gallinaceous  tribe.  W« 
have  been  told  that  the  disorder  is  not  so  deadly  in  Norfolk, 
amongst  the  young  domestic  Pheasants,  as  in  some  otjbor 
parts,  which  is  verified  by  Mr.  Herbert's  account,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  malignancy  of  the  dis^ 
temper  is  variable,  even  in  contiguous  places. 

We  have  been  assured  that  a  persoii  in  Devooshire,  couM 
never  rear  any  Chickens  upon  one  farm,  that  laid  high,  and 
yet  at  no  great  distance  hi  a  low  situation,  a  Chick  is  rarely 
lost.  This,  however,  is  not  generally  the  case,  for  instance 
the  Phcasanlry  at  Lord  Carnarvous,  is  in  a  valley  surrounded 
by  hills.      In   the  ueighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge,  we  hare 
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observed  whole  broods  affected  in  all  situations,  but  none  ia 
Which  the  vermicular  distemper  is  more  constant  itian  our 
own,  which  is  a  remarkable  dry  spot  upon  an  eminence. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  more  probable,  that  soil,  not 
situation,  may  more  or  less  produce  this  disease,  and  possibly 
Bome  species  of  vegetable  may  be  common  in  some  soils,  that 
mav  be  an  antidote. 

The  oscitans  or  gapes,  is  not  as  we  formerly  suspected, 
confined  to  the  western  parts  of  England,  for  we  are  assured 
from  good  authority,  that  it  is  partially  known  in  almost 
all  the  southern  and  south.eastern  counties;  but  there 
appears  intermediate  local  situations  in  which  it  has  not 
been  noticed. 

Until  we  endeavoured  to  investi<i:ate  the  nature  of  this 
distemper,  the  cause  was  unknown  to  us,  yet  it  seems  some 
of  the  good  housewives  had  discovered,  that  the  Chickens 
whi.chdied  o{  the  gapes,  had  worms  in  the  throat,  and  bad 
j»dministercd  urine  and  rue  as  a  remedy,  and  son^e  have  de<- 
clared  with  effect.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  enter  into 
a  full  detail  of  our  experiments,  in  order  to  discover  a  remedy 
for  the  disorder,  but  only  relate  those  which  appear  to  be  moj»t 
cflieacious.  With  respect  to  the  vermis,  ivhich  is  the  cause 
of  'he  disease,  a  description  of  it  is  useless  in  this  place,  since 
it  has  been  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  VVerneriaa 
Natural  History  Society,  accompanied  by  a  figure,  and  is 
considered  a  new  species  cf  Fasciolu. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting  to  the  community  at 
large,  to  be  informed  of  any  remedy  for  so  fatal  a  disease, 
'  and  thereby  rescue  from  premature  death  a  large  portion  of 
those  useful  animals,  the  domestic  poultry. 

Garlic,  and  the  wliole  tribe  of  Jllium^  appear  to  have  becu 
adnraiistercil  with  some  advantage  as  a  vcrniifagc  in  Ihis  case, 
but  is  by  no    means  to  be  depeivded  on  us    certain   m  its 

operations,  in  the  dilf<^Tent  advciuccd  stages  of  the  disease. 

. ,      •  •  »  •.      .  •  ■       •      •     . 
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l4  may  be  admiuisteied  in  two  ways,  butllie  most  effc^ctual 
is  a  strong  infusion,  which  should  be  their  only  ^rink  ; 
at  the  same  time  chives  or  young  onions  chopped  small,  and 
mixed  wiih  meal,  may  be  administered  once  or  twice  a  day 
as  their  food.  It  should,  however^  be  recollected,  that  it  is  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  distemper,  that  benefit  is  to  be  expect- 
ed, before  the  violent  irritation  of  the  vermes  has  caused  in- 
iiammation ;  and  if  in  such  a  s^ualion  where  the  distemper  is 
prevalent,  this  course  of  medicine  was  administered,  at  a  week 
or  a  fojrtnijjht  old  as  a  preventative,  it  might  be  beneficiaU 

The  Situation  in  which  these  Fascioli  are  lodged,  render^ 
}i  impossible  to  administer  any  thing  direct,  for  any  remedy 
applied  to  the  interior  of  the  trachea  would  be  worse  than 
ihc  disease  :  whatever  therefore  is  adopted  to  dislodge  these 
worms,  must  be  effected  either  by  fumigation,  absorption 
through  the  skill  contiguous  to  the  part  effected^  or  through 
the  circulation* 

liayiug  observed  how  powerfully  garlic  is  ab|iorbed  an4 
icommunicated  to  the  whole  frame  of  a  human  being,  by 
only  applying  it  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  (the  breath  in  parr 
^icular  becoming  mos^  offensive  under  |ts  influence,  where 
thiis  used  ^of  the  hooping  cough )  i^e  considered  that  this 
powerful  herb  might  be  noxious  to  these  worms,  ijrho  live 
by  sucking  the  secretion  of  the  mux:us  membrane  of  th^ 
trachea,  and  consecjuently  compel  them  to  quit  their  hold, 
and  allow  the  Chickens  in  their  fits  of  coughing  to  discharge 
them.  That  benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  medicine  is 
without  doubt^  and  ^e  cannot  assign  any  other  means  of  its 
action. 

In  the  advanced  stale  of  the  disorder,  nothing  is  so  eifeclual 
^s  fumigaliou,  the  inhaling  ot  the  steam  of  medicated  U« 
quors,  or  the  smoke  of  some  narcotic  herb,  are  the  only 
methods  of  applying  any  remedy  directly  to  the  part  atfecte'l; 

and  of  tbese.  tobacco  stands  foremost  as  the  readiest^  from 
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being  80  gt^nerally  in  u&e,  and  so  easily  applied  in  Uie  form 
of  fumigation  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  if  it  is  pro* 
perly  administered^  it  is  an  infallible  remedy.  In  order  to 
administer  this  fumigation  in  sufficient  quantity,  there  is 
some  caro  requi;ed,  that  tlic  Chickens  (which  must  be  con- 
fined in  a  close  vessel)  are  not  suifocaled.'  We  have  repeated 
this  operation  with  the  utmost  success,  b}'  confining  the 
diseased  chickens  in  a  box,  with  a  d6or  on  one  side  about 
half  the  height  of  the  box,  with  its  hinges  so  placed  as  to 
open  downwards.  By  this  means  the  interior  can  be  exa* 
mined  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  observe  the  density  of 
the  smoke,  and  the  stale  of  llie  chickens.  To  a  person  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  tobacco,  there  is  no  difficully  of  lighting  a 
pipe,  and  by  introducing  the  bowl  through  an  aperture,  the 
smoke  may  be  blown  in  till  it  appears  considerably  dense, 
which  must  be  examined  every  two  or  three  minutes, 

When  any  of  the  Chickens  become  stu'pified  by  the  narcotic 
quality  of  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco,  the  operation  of  blowing 
the  pipe  should  cease;  and  as  fresh  air  will  rush  in  ^^h€n  the 
door  is  opened,  there  \^illbeno  danger  of  sufTocation.  If, 
however,  any  should  appear  to  be  more  exhausted  than  the 
rest,  or  than  is  requisite,  they  should  be  taken  out,  and 
they  will  soon  recover,  when  removed  from  the  smoke.  We 
Lave  found,  that  the  longer  the  Chickens  aie  confnied  in  the 
smoke  the  better,  but  that  a  certain  degree  of  density  is  re. 
quired  to  destroy  the  worms  by  its  caustic  qualify.  As  dense 
a  smoke,  therefore,  as  the  Chickens  can  continue  to  exist  in, 
is  best,  and  the  criterion  is  stupefaction  and  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  their  legs:  when  that  e  fleet  appears,  no  more  smoke 
should  be  introduced. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Chit  kens  recover  (he  use  of  their 
legs,  they  may  be  sufleied  to  remain  in  the  fumigating  box  for 
two  or  three  hours  ;  but  renienibering  that  the  inhaling  of  a 
large  quantity  of  smoke  in  halt  an  hour,  \^  ill  he  morcetkctual, 
(h'du  a  uhole  day  confined  in  a  small  quantity.  We 
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We  hare  been  asiured  by  •  rery  respectable  gentlemaa 
farnaer  in  (he  north  of  Devon,  that  Calves  are  subject  to  a 
limilar  distemper,  and  that  he  bad  found  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
infallible.  Mr.  Barret,  of  Teignmoutli,  informs  us,  that  tha 
oicitamliBo  prevalent  amongst  the  Chickens  in  that  neigh* 
bourhoodi  that  more  than  one  third  of  a  brood  usually  die; 
but  that  he  found  the  greatest  success  from  fumigating  with 
tobacco*  This  genllemaii  suys  that  he  puts  the  whole  brood 
(as  soon  as  any  symptoms  appear)  under  a  close  vessel,  and 
then  Intruiiuces  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  filled  with  the 
herb,  which  is  blown  through  till  the  pipe  is  burnt  out.  Thak 
the  Chickeni  after  a  liltto  time  appear  to  be  dead,  but  by 
leaving  them  in  th6amoki*(he^  revive;  and  that  he  never  had 
occasion  to  fumigate  more  than  three  times,  and  in  no  instance 
lost  a  single  chick  either  In  or  after  the  operation.  However 
ibis  gentleman's  experiment  may  have  corroborated  our  owa 
Miith  respect  to  the  tumigation  of  tobacco  being  an  iufalliblo 
cure  fur  the  vermicular  disorder,  there  certainly  requires  some 
care  in  the  operation  being  performed  in  a  close  vessel. 
It  cannot  be  intended  to  convey  an  idea  that  any  vessel  air. 
tight  should  be  used,  and  cnnsequentlyi  the  danger  of  suflPo** 
cation  is  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel^  the 
d(?nsily  uf  the  iniokf)  and  the  means  by  which  fresh  air  can 
«nter.  Experience  has  convinced  us,  that  some  caution  ii 
requUltei  as  by  a  continuance  of  dense  fumes,  alter  groat  de* 
bility  had  been  excited  in  the  Chickens,  we  have  produced 
irrecoverable  suftbcattou  In  a  box,  where  the  seams  were  by 
no  means  atr-tlglit* 

It  may  bo  acceptable  to  sotne  of  our  readers  to  remark, 
that  if  a  metallic  tube  of  about  an  inch  diameter^  and  two 
inches  long  be  made  to  fit  into  a  hole  on  the  side  of  the  fu- 
migating box,  and  a  smaller  utbe  that  fits  the  nose  of  a  pair 
of  Ih'Uo^m  be  fitted  into  the  larger  tube,  the  tumes  maybe 
more  eonvenbuily  blown  into  the  box*    But  as  the  tobacco 
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camiot  be  tirao^t  into  conibiistioii  wilbanl  drawiiig  t|^e  air 
throogh  it,  as  it  mast  be  lighted  at  the  top,  a  small  piec^  ot 
riow  matcb  sbould  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  tobacco  pressed  in  oo  everj  side.    Ths  slow  match  maj 
be  prepared  of  that  soft  and  slightly  twisted  cord  fridi  which 
pngar  loajes  are  usuallj  bonod;   Ihb  so^ed  in  a  weak 
solalion  of  nitre,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  iud  ^  balf^  tQ 
half  a  pint  of  water,  the^i  gentle  squeezed,  ^nd  hung  to  dry 
will  be  fit  for  use.     This  b  t^asily  lighted  and  coDtinuloi;  to 
bern,   communicates   combustion  to  the   lobaixo   I'rtm   iLe 
top   to  the  bottom  of  ike  tube^    atid  greatly  l^iiiuies  the 
Operation  of  fumigation. 

The  powerful   effect  of  the  tobacco  fumes  is  commuoir 

eated  tlirough  the  lungs  of  birds  into  every  part,  and  no 

culinary  preparation  can  render  the  flesh  of  a  Chicken  paia^ 

<  table,  that  has  been  killed  under  the  operation  of  fumigating 

with  it. 

Jn  no  stage  of  the  complaint,  has  the  fumigation  failed,  and 
fre  recommend  its  application  three  times  in  .three  succes^ye 
days ;  and  when  the  craw  is  empty,  and  not  after  feeding, 

^e  shall  now  quit  the  subject,  with  a  pleasing  reflection, 
that  what  has  been  said,  may  be  the  means  of  preserring  from 
a  premature  and   u^ehss  death  an  animal  so  essential  to  ihe 
comforts  of  mankind,   as  our  domestic  fowL      To  those^ 
however,  who  may  not  have  noticed  the  symptoms  ofthi^ 
deadly  complaint^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  ^ 
soon  as  Chickens  are  observed  to  cough,  or  as  it  is  common- 
ly called  sneeze, DO  time  should  be  lost;  for  in  a  few  days  after 
a  diflicully  of  breathing  comes  on,  known  by  their  necks  being 
stretched  out,  and  the  mouth  opened,  then  called   the  gap^s : 
after  which^  a  week  or  ten  da^s  puts  an  end  to  their  existence 
in  a  fit  of  suffucalion,  the   trachea  being  filled  \yith  the 
Fasciolif  totally  obstructs  Uie  passage    to    the  lungs>  and 
consequently  respiration  ceases. 
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Probably  tbis  disorder  i^  copfined  to  tho  GalUiiaciouf 
tribe,  for  though  ih^  common  domestic  Fowl,  the  Tiirkef^ 
the  PI)e^$ant,  and  the  Partridge  ia  coufincmeat,  are  eq  tally 
liable  to  the  vermicular  distemper;  oeijther  the  domestic 
Dock  nor  yet  the  Fig^oii,  l|ave  been  known  to  be  afiectcd, 
t])ou^h  living  together  find  *parta}(in(;  «f  the  same  food. 

We  liave  opened  the  trachea  of  a  great  many  Chickens  that 
have  died  by  si^^ocatpn,  and  have  found  these  vermes  alive 
long  after  the  Chick  has  been  cold,?nd  bolding  io  firmly  by 
one  of  their  arms,  (for  th^y  have  two,  with  a  sucker  or 
mouth  on  each)  that  they^were  wild  difficulty  separatei^ 
Tvithput  breaking.  ^ 

As  a  concluding  remark,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that  when  we  assert,  that  the  distemper  to  which  all  the 
species  of  the  Gallii^acious  tribe  before  mentioned  are  subject, 
it  is  from  ocular  demonstration^  and  we  can  speak  positively 
as  to  the  Termes  in  all  being  of  the  same  species. 

In  addition  to  the  urinal  medicine^  the  rue,  and  the  garlic« 
J^ord  Carnaryon  thinks  that  senna  bas  been  administered 
with  some  beneficial  effect.  But  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  a  recipe  which  Sir  William  Elford  assures  us  the 
superintendanl  of  his  poultry  yard  has  used  with  advantage. 
This  is  the  application  of  the  essence  of  ambergris  to  the 
nostrils  by  mfians  ot  ^  feather.  We  do  not,  however,  at. 
tach  more  expectation  of  benefit  in  tliis,  than  in  a  long  list 
of  other  nostrums ;  especially  i^  we  can  positively  assert  that 
it  has  been  tried  on  Pheasants  repeatedly,  without  the  smallest 
effect,  the  birds  dying  under  its  admuiislration.  From  ojir 
own  experieiicei  and  from  ^U  the  uiformalion  we  can  collect, 
fumigation  with  tobacco,  Ls,  at  present  the  only  certain 
renirdy  discovered  ^  and  which  we  most  earnestly  recom^ 
mehd  to  those  interested  in  breeding  of  Poultry,  or  Pheasants, 

PiCK-ATREE.    Vide  Woodpeckcr.grcen, 

PICKET 


PICKET.    Vide  Tnn-comiBOD. 
FICKMIRE.    Vide  6fill-black-lieade<l. 
PICKTARNE  or  PICTARNY.    Vide  Tera-common. 
PINNOCR.    YkfoTitAouse-bliM. 
PLOVER-ALEXANDRINE.     Vide  PloTer-ring . 
PLOVER-CREAM-COLOURED.    Vide  Cunorios  Euro- 

PLOVER-GOLDEN.    Ciitradrius-plu^alif. 
Roral  Sports,  ii.  I.  p.  456. 
Benick  Br.  Birds, L  t  p.  340. 

This  species  begins  to  change  its  plumage  early  in  the  Tear ; 
a  specimen  shot  on  the  10th  of  March  in  DeTonshire^  had  the 
whole  under  parts  mixed  black  and  while,  from  the  chin  to 
the  Tent ;  the  bbck  is  least  predominant  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  the  moiit  on  the  belly  and  sides. 

By  some  called  Yellow  Flofcr. 

PLOVER-GRCAT.    Vide  Bustard.thick-kueed. 
PLOVER-KENTISH. 

Lath  S)'a.  Sup.  ii.  p.  317* 

Lewcii  Br.  Birds^  t.  185. 

Cbaradrius  Cantianus.    Index  Oro.  Sup.  p.  66. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  work,  we  made  mention  of  this 
bird  under  the  head  of  Ringed  Plover,  of  which  we  suspected 
it  might  be  a  Tariety;  and  we  are  by  no  means  at  present 
convinced  of  the  conttary,  for  in  fact  the  description  given  of 
it,  differs  so  Httle  from  some  of  the  immatured  Ringed  Plovers, 
except  in  the  colour  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  that  we  are 
bound  to  express  our  doubts.  An,  however,  we  have  such 
ezci'lleni  authority  as  that  of  Doctor  Latham,  for  continuing 
it  as  a  di^iiict  species^  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  cop)Ing 
hlsdeiicription, 

**f^tz9  of  tha  Ringed  Plpver :   length  six  inches  snd  a  hHlf ; 
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breadth  fifteen  inchei ;  weight  an  ounce  «nd  a  half:  the  bill  it 
black  :  top  of  the  head  ferruginous-brown,  bounded  on  the 
fore  part  with  black  ;  but  the  forehead  b  white,  and  passei 
over  the  eye,  and  a  little  beyond  it  s  from  the  bill  through 
the  eye  a  black  streak,  broadening  behind  the  eye  and  reach* 
ing  oyer  the  ear :  all  beneath ,  from  the  chin  to  the  vent 
white,  passing  round  the  neck  as  a  coHar:  on  each  side  the 
breast,  next  to  the  shoulder  of  the  wing,  is  a  black  patch  : 
back  and  wings  pale  brown  :  quills  dusky  ;  the  shaft  of  the 
outer  one  the  whole  of  the  length,  and  the  middle  of  the 
next  white :  the  greater  coverts  for  the  most  part  tipped 
with  white :  tail  rounded  in  shape,  not  unlike  the  quills :  the 
three  outor  feathers  white,  except  a  dusky  spot  on  the  inner 
web  of  the  outmost  but  two ;  the  others  have  the  basis  very 
pale  half  way,  but  the  two  middle  ones  are  of  one  colour.** 

We  shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  at  thii 
moment  we  have  two  immatured  Ringed  Plovers  before  us, 
exactly  corresponding  in  markings  with  the  above,  except  in  the 
crown  of  the  head  being  brown,  dashed  with  rufous ;  and  the 
tertials  of  the  wings  are  slightly  tipped  with  white,  that  when 
the  wings  are  closed  look  like  the  greater  coverts,  and  might 
in  a  stuffed  bird  be  readily  mistakeni.  By  a  comparison  also 
with  the  variety  of  (he  Ringed  Plover,  called  the  Alexandrine 
Plover,  the  difference  is  so  trifling,  except  in  the  crown  of 
the  head  inclining  more  lo  ferruginous-brown,  that  they  appear 
to  be  varieties  slightly  removed  from  each  other. 

«<  I  received  the  above**  (says  Doctor  Jjalham)  *'  from  Mr. 
Boys,  of  Satidwich,  ^3d  of  May,  1787,  being  shot  in  that 
neighbourhood  ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1791,  two  others; 
the  weight  of  these  was  about  twenty  grains  more  than  the 
former  :  tlie  bill  and  legs  were  black  :  in  one  of  them  the 
whole  nape  was  of  a  fine  pale  reddish-bay,  the  other  pale 
brown,  inclining  to  ba^  towards  the  nape  :  the  three  outer 
taiUfcalhcis  white^  but  the  inner  o(  these  inclinie^  to  dusky 
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on  the  inner  web ;  the  next  very  pale  bro^o,  or  brownish- 
white>  with  a  dusky  tip;  the  four  middle  4>ne8  brown,  witii 
the  ends  dusky,  approaching  to  black :  in  other  things  they 
were  like  the  first  described;  but  in  one  of  them^  the  black 
patch  at  the  bend  of  the  wing»  was  much  larger  and  ap« 
proached  on  edch  side  towards  the  breast**' 

In  the  description  of  these  last,  it  is  admitted  that  one  of 
thein  was  only  pale  brown  on  the  head,  inclining  to  bay  on  ^ 
ihe  nape ;  and  also  that  the  black  patcli  at  the  bend  of  the 
wing  was  larger  and  almost  met  on  the  breast*  Here  then  we 
appear  ta  have  almost  a  direct  intermediate  stage  between  tiie 
Kinged  Plover  of  the  first  year^  called  ^^e  Alexandrine  Plover^ 
and  the  adult  Ringed-Ployer. 

Doctor  Latham  remarks^  that  the  Kentish  Plover  cannot 
belong  to  the  Ringed  Plover  m  any  stage,  as  the  bill  and 
legs  will  testify,  '^  for  in  the  last,  (says  the  Doctor)  both  of 
them  incline  more  or  less  to  yellow  or  orangti  even  whilst 
very  young,  and  in  the  adult  are  ever  of  a  fine  orange.'' 

We  do  not  agree  with  our  wortliy  friend,  that  in  ihe 
adults  the  Ringed  Plovers  have  the  base  of  their  bills  and 
legs  more  or  less  yellow  ;  but  before  that  period  the  bill  has 
rarely  any  yellow,  and  the  legs  are  variable  from  dusky,  to 
pale  yellowish-brown,  according  to  age,  and  their  approach 
towards  maturity  ;  as  represented  in  the  Alexandrine  PIover» 
which  as  we  have  before  staled  is  without  doubt  the  Ringed 
species  in  the  adolescent  slate* 

PLOVER.LONG-LEGGED.  Charadrius-himantopus. 
Shaw  Zool,  Lect.  i*  t.  80. 
Nat.  Miscel.  U  195. 

A  bird  of  this  rare  species  was  shot  in  Anglesea  in  the 
year  1793,  an  account  of  which  is  related  in  the  Naturalists 
Miscellany,  as  received  from  Mr.  Davies  of  Aber. 

Is  sometimes  called  Longshankf. 

PLOVER.RINGED. 
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PLOVEI\.llINOED.     Cbaradrius  Hiaticula; 
Cbaradrius  hiatiiyila,  Liii.S^st.  et.  Ind.  Orn, 
CImradrius  Alexandrinus,  Ind.  Orn.  U.  p.  744. 
Muller,  ZooL  D^n.  Prod.  No.  210$ 
BruA.Oro.  p.  77. 

Alexandrine  Plover,  Lath.  Syn.y.  p. 203.   Id.  Sup.  ii.p.  dl5« 
Ringed  Plover,  Lin,  Trans,  vii.  p.  281« 
Bo^'ick  fir.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  345. 

PItOVINCIAt. 

Ring-t)oUreIl,  Sand-Lark. 

As  we  hate  not  the  least  ddubt  Ih^t  the  bird  usually 
described  as  a  distinct  species,  under  tlie  title  of  Charadrius 
Alexandrinusy  is  no  c(fhcr  than  the  Ringed  Plover  in  its 
adolescent  state,  we  have  connected  their  synonyms.  But  as 
we  cannot  speak  with  the  same  degree  of  confidence  with 
respect  to  Charadrius  CantianuSj  we  have  for  the  present 
assigned  it  a  separate  place. 

Soon  aAer  the  publication  of  the  second  Supplement  to  the 
General  Sj/nopsis  of  Birds  we  had  occasion  to  deliver  in  a 
paper  on  several  subjects  of  Natural  History  to  the  Linnean 
Society y  and  took  that  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  birds  in  question  :  and  as  nothing  since  that  period  has 
occurred  to  induce  a  different  opinion,  we  cannot  give  our 
reuliments  in  this  place  better,  than  by  transcribing  those 
published  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Society. 

''  In  tho  Ornithological  Dictionary  it  will  be  seen,  that 
some  doubts  are  entertained,  «fhethcr  tho  Alexandrine  Plover, 
Charadrius  Alcxandrinus  of  Linuocus,  and  the  Kentish 
Plover  of  Lewin,  are  not  really  varieties  of  the  Ringed 
Plover  :  such  doubts  cannot  but  exist  with  those  who  have 
had  the  same  opportunity  of  examinuig  the  number  of 
specimens  we  huve  at  all  times  of  the  year;  and  we  confess 
that  additional,    and   more  recent   observations   have  so 
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ttr«ngthcned  our  former  conjectttrei^  m  to  lea? a  the  mind 
irith  icarcely  the  shadow  of  a  doubts  that  they  are  actually 
one  and  the  same  species* 

When  the  size  and  weight,  the  raanoers  and  habrts  of 
similar  birds  are  consulted,  and  found  to  be  iho  same;  when 
the  plumage  of  such  is  so  nearly  aUke,  except  in  a  few 
markings,  which  are  Tariable  by  age,  and  season;  when 
gradations  are  to  be  traced  from  the  markings  of  one  to  that 
of  the  other ;  and  when  such  birds  always  congregate  to- 
gether ;  we  must  be  naturally  led  to  conjecture,  that  na« 
turalists,  who  have  not  h^d  the  same  opportunities  of  attending 
them  in  their  native  haunj^t  and  have  only  examined  a  few 
individuals,  perhaps  in  their  extreme  jdissimiiitude  of  plumage^ 
might  without  committing  their  seientific  knowledge,  de- 
scribe them  as  distinct  species.  It^inust^  however,  be  ac« 
/knowledged,  that  the  actual  criterion^  is  the  tracing  of  such 
doubtful  subjects  through  their  several  ciianges,  from  the 
nestling  to  the  adult:  such  has  been  our  usual  plan  where 
4)pportunity  permitted* 

On  the  present  question  ^  were  It  not  for  the  strong  ches« 
nut  colour  the  Kentish  Plover  is  said  to  possess  on  tlie  crown 
of  the  heady  as  described  by  Lewin,  and  since  by  Doctor 
Latham,  in  his  second  Supplement  to  tlie  General  Sj/nopsis, 
we  should  not  have  hesitaied  in  pronouncing  these  three  birds 
to  be  only  one  species ;  for  the  marks  of  distinction  on  which 
so  much  stress  is  laid  by  some  persons,  will  by  no  means  hold 
good,  not  only  with  respect  to  this,  but  also  to  many  other 
species  of  birds,  as  we  can  prove  from  ocular  demonstration* 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  vague  and  indeterminate^ 
that!  the  colour  of  the  legs  and  bill :  a  circumstance  that  has 
already  led  to  much  confusion,  and  of  which  we  beg  leave  to 
put  the  young  and  inexperienced  Ornithologist  upon  his 
guard. 

It  would  be  endless  to  adduce  instances  of  these  uncertain 

marks 


jnarks^  more  or  less  changmg  by  age  and  season,  90  well 
kuowu  to  those  who  search  for  truth  amongst  nature's  stores  : 
the  examples  of  the  Black-headed  and  Herring  Gulls,  here* 
after  mentioned  in  this  paper,  are  suQcient  to  shew  the  care 
requisite  in  admitting  the  colour  of  those  parts  as  tiie  only 
specific  dbtinction. 

The  colour  therefore*  of  the  head  alone,  in  what  is  de-* 
scribed  as  the  Kentish  Plover,  is  the  only  circumstance  that 
could  stagger  our  opinion  ;  and  we  must  still  conjecture,  that 
the  bird  figured  by  Lewin  is  only  an  accidental  variety  ;  for 
it  is  admitted  ip  the  secoifd  SuppIemeiU  to  the  General 
Synopsis^  (the  author  of  whicU  sent  the  description  to 
Lewin)  that  this  part  of  the  bird  has  its  gradations.  In  the 
first  described  specimen,  the  top  of  the  head  is  ferrpgiuohs- 
brown ;  and  with  respect  to  the  two  other  specimens,  killec^ 
in  the  month  of  Aprils  it  is  stated,  that  ^^  in  one  of  them 
the  whole  nape  was  of  a  Qne  p^le  re^dik^  ][)ay,  the  other  pale 
brown,  inclining  to  bay  towards  the  nape/' 

^'  We  shall  now  take  leave  of  these  birds  for  the  present, 
by  remarking,  that  we  have  repeatedly  taken  the  young  of 
the  ringed  Plover  before  it  could  fly,  and,  we  believe,  in  all 
the  usual  intermediate  changes  of  plumage  in  every  month  ia 
fheyes^r;  and  we  do  assert,  that  in  its  infant  state,  tbe  legs 
and  bill  are  not  yellow,  though  paler  than  they  are  after  it 
has  attained  thepower  of  flying,  when  they  become  of  a  dusky-* 
brown,  and  continue  that  colour  for  a  considerable  time, 
changing  by  decrees  to  a  yellow-brown,  and  lastly  to  an 
orange-yellow ;  but  this  last  change  is  never  effected  till  the 
plumage  is  nearly  comnlete^  and  \i  usually  the  last  inar^  of 
Dcrfection. 

At  this  time  (January)  we  hayc  before  us  fresh  specimeni 
of  t^is  species,  with  all  the  marks  of  adults,  except  that  the 
bill  and  legs  do  not  possess  the  full  yellow;  at  the  same  time 
we  have  others  agreeing  with  the  Alexandrine  and  Kentish 
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Plorers,  but  with  the  crown  of  the  head  pale  brown,  %om4 
more  or  less  tinged  with  rufous ;  and  the  white  wbiefa  passed 
over  the  eye  from  the  forehead^  not  quite  running  into  the 
ring  of  that  colour  round  the  neck^  but  in  some  so  near  it  as 
not  to  admit  of  a  specific  mark  of  distinction  $  the  biU  and 
legs  dusky." 

We  had  in  June  ISll,  a  Ringed  Plorer  ative,  that  wa# 
taken  in  the  month  of  December  preceding,  at  which  time  it 
liad  as  nearly  all  the  characters  of  the  Alexandrine  Plover,  as 
may  be  expected  in  a  subject  liable  to  variation.  The  bili 
Was  dusky  and  the  legs  brown :  the  heUd  and  breast  destitate 
of  the  black  bands;  and  except  that  the  white  which  passed 
from  the  forehead  over  the  eye  did  not  <|tiite  join  the  white 
ring  round  the  neck,  there  was  no  difi^ence  whatever  betweeai 
this  bird  and  the  description  given  of  the  Alexandrine  Plover* 
In  the  month  of  March  the  feathers  wfafdi  constitute  theb^lack 
band  behind  the  white  one  on  the  forehead^,  and  the  dark, 
feathers  on  the  middle  of  the  breast^  which  luiite  the  l^rown 
on  the  sides,  and  form  a  band  on  that  part,  began  to  appear. 
Before  the  middle  of  April,  my  Alexandrine  Plover  {as  I  sus* 
pected)  was  in  the  complete  plumage  of  the  Ringed  Plover^ 
the  bill  was  as  usual  yellow,  except  at  the  point :  but  the 
legs  were  still  brmvn  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  yellow.  From 
tlie  deep  colour  of  the  black  on  the  bead  and  breast,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  this  bird  was  a  male.  Whether  this  species 
after  having  arrived  at  maturity, makes  any  autumnal  chafige^ 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine ;  but  probably  it  i» 
only  the  young  birds  which  are  not  maturely  feathered  tUi  the 
following  spring,  that  have  been  described  as  distinct  species* 

This  little  bird  continued  in  high  health  till  it  was  killed 
by  a  Cat,  having  been  generally  fed  upon  worms^  in  order  tir 
produce  the  full  and  proper  plumage  expected,  by  its  most 
natural  food  ;  but  it  had  occasionally  eaten  flesh  minced  smalL 

We  need  not  add  any  thing  to  the  above  observations,  but 
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that  Doctor  Latham  malies  the  weight  of  the  Kcatish  Plovet? 
not  much  more  than  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  and  the  length  six 
^  inches  and  a  half.  This  is  certainly  less  ttian  the  usual  weight 
and  measurement  of  the  Ringed  Plover,  which  weighs  from 
two,  to  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  is  generally  move  than 
seven  inches  long. 

The  name  of  Ring  Dottrel  has  been  applied  to  this  bird  m 
some  parls,  as  well  as  that  of  Si  one  Plover,  which  last  has  also 
been  given  la  the  thick-kneed  Bustard. 

We  took  an  egg  from  the  nest  ot  this  bird,  and  after  carry* 
ing  it  a  great  many  miles,  were  surprised  to  find'the  young  one 
in  it  alive,  and  actually  chirping  at  the  end  of  three  days,  noti* 
withstanding  it  had  been  deprived  of  its  accustomed  warmth* 
This  is  a  proof  that  eggs,  or  rather  the  embrio  young,  are 
not  easily  destroyed  by  moderate  cold,  comparatively 
speaking,  as  relative  to  the  temperature  of  a  breeding  bird,  at 
a  certain  period  of  incubation.  A  small  crack  in  the  shell 
had  given  the  young  the  means  of  respiration,  and  conse* 
quently  of  uttering  sound , 

The  Ringed  Plover  is  entirely  a  shore  bird,  residing  there 
the  whole  year,  and  picking  up  its  sustenance  from  the  rejec* 

tamenta  of  the  sea. 

* 

It  is  probable  those  of  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain^ 
go  southward  after  the  breeding  seasoti.  Mr.  Bewick  remark$^ 
that  these  birds  are  common  in  all  the  northern  countries ;  and 
that  they  migrate  into  Britain  in  the  spring  and  depart  ia 
autumn.  From  the  northern  parts  of  England  they  probably 
migrate^  but  in  the  southern  parts  many  are  observed  through 
out  the  year. 

This  species  has  been  observed  in  New  South  Wales ;  Jind 
it  is  remarkable,  that  except  the  Snow  Bunting,  llTis  is  the 
only  bird  which  Linnosus  observed  upon  the  snow-capped 
mountain!  of  Iceland  ;  pr<^bably  accidental. 

li «  PLOYEHTELLOW. 
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PLOVER-YELLOW.    Vide  Piover-goldeo. 
POCHARD.    Anasferina. 

Lath  Sjn.  Sep.  ii.  p.  354. 

Lin.  Trans,  i v.  p.  116.  t.  14.  f.  5. 6.  (tracliea). 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  S56. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Varc-hcaded  Wigeon.     Attile-Duck.     Red-beaded  Po^er^ 
Great^beaded  Widgepn.     Blue  Poker.     Dun.cur. 

Tbis  species  dxougb  sometimes  taken  in  the  decoy  poolf 
1 D  the  usual  nianner,  are  by  no  means  welcome  visitors ;  fox 
by  their  continual  diving,  they  disturb  the  rest  of  the  fowls  on 
the  water,  and  prevent  their  being  enticed  iiito  the  tunnels : 
aiid  we  are  assured  that  they  are  not  to  be  decoyed  with  the 
other  Ducks. 

Pochards,  like  other  VFiId  fowl,  were  taken  in  much 
greater  abundance  formerly,  and  in  a  very  different  manner* 

In  a  common  decoy  pool  there  are  three  cyr  four  arms,  or 
narrorw  cuts  leading  from  the  pool :  these  are  usually  at 
opposite  angles,  and  decrease  towards  their  extremity :  over 
the  further  end  of  these,  slicks  are  bent  and  covered  with 
netting,  which  terminates  with  a  net  laid  on  the  ground* 
If  into  either  of  these  tunnels  the  birds  are  decoyed,  (by  tame 
ducks  constantly  fed  in  those  places)  they  are  unable  to 
return,  the  decoy  man  "who  is  hid  behind  reed  fences,  shews 
himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  by  that  means  the 
Mrild  lairds  after  trying  to  escape  by  ifljing  up,  being  stopped  by 
the  net  above,  push  up  the  tunnel,  creep  into  the  hooped  net 
on  the  ground  and  are  caught  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  Ducks  on  a  decov  are  lazv,  and  will  not  follow  (he  taine 
ones  ;  in  this  case  recourse  is  had  to  a  singular  stratagem. 
A  dog  having  been  taught  to  run  forwards  and  backwards 
through  some  small  holes  left  for  that  purpose  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reed  screens,  ffcqiiently  iuducQS  tlie  fowls  to 
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approacli ;  but  it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  tie  somelhin^  retl 
round  the  dog's  nock,  in  order  to  stimulate  tlie  curiosity  of 
the  fowls.  In  tlie  vvhole  of  this  business  the  decoy-man  must 
carry  on  his  operations  to  leeward,  least  the  fowls  smell  him, 
'Which  would  instantly  rise  the  pool. 

The  method  formerly  practised  for  taking  the  Pochard 
(as  we  have  been  iuforrticd  from  good  authority)  was 
something  similar  to  that  of  taking  Woodcocks.  Poles  word 
erected  at  the  avenues  to  the  decoy,  and  after  a  great  number 
of  these  birds  had  collected  for  some  time  on  the  pool,  (to 
which  wild  fowl  resort  only  by  day,  and  go  to  the  neighbouring 
ftMis  to  feed  by  nigh^)  a  net  was  at  a  ^iven  time  erected  by 
pullies  to  tliese  poles,  beneath  which  a  deep  pit  had  previously 
been  dug :  and  as  these  birds  like  the  Woodcocks,  go  to  feed 
just  as  it  is  dark,  and  are  sai<I  always  to  rise  against  the  wind^ 
a  whole  flock  was  taken  together  in  this  niamnr  ;  for  when 
once  they  strike  against  the  net,  they  never  attempt  to  relurni» 
butiflutter  do>yn  the  net  till  they  are  received  into  the  pit, 
from  whence  they  cannot  rise,  and  thus  we  are  told  twenty 
dozen  have  been  taken  at  one  catch. 

The  ^racAea/ labyrinth  belonging  to  the  male  of  this  species 
is  (as  Dr.  Latham  observes)  something  like  that  of  the  Scaup, 
and  though  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
it  by  description,  the  comparative  description  given  in  the 
lecond  Supplement  to  the  General  Sgfnopsii  may  be  useful  i 

**  The  trachea  is  shorter,  but  otherwise  like  that  of  the 
Scaup,  and  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  throughout.  The 
drum.like  labyrinth  is  more  round  on  the  oppor  side,  but 
crossed  with  a  small  bony  partition,  as  in  that  bird.  The 
bony  box  of  which  the  ether  portion  consists,  is  scarcely 
elevated  on  this  side,  and  on  the  olhor  much  less  so  tlian  in 
the  Scaup ;  it  likewise  forms  au  obtuse  augle  with  the  rest  of 
the  trachea,  but  in  the  Scaup,  it  does  not  deviate  from  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  straight  line,  though  forming  a  considerable 
enlargement."  » 3  Wher^ 


Where  any  doubts  exist,  we  recommend  a  consultation  of 
tlie  figures  of  tliis  and  odier  trachea  giren  in  the  fourth  vol. 
of  the  Linneam  Transactions. 

Ithcs  been  said,  tliat  this  species  will  not  lire  in  confine- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  no  bird  appears  sooner  reconciled  to 
the  menagerie.  One  now  in  our  possession,  that  was  badly 
wounded  with  a  broken  wing,  took  to  feeding  on  cori^ 
immediately,  and  b  now,  after  three  years  confinement,  Tcr^ 
iame  and  io  high  health* 

* 

POKER. 

A  common  name  in  Lincolnshire,  for  inany  species  of  the 
Duck  tribe  t  the  Pochard  is  called  Blue  Puker  and  Red- 
headed Poker ;  the  Wigeon  is  termed  Wigeon  Pcker ;  the 
Tufted  Duck,  Black  Poker ;  and  another  species  we  could 
sot  ascertain,  U  railed  Rcil-eyed  Poker,  which  we  suspect  is 
also  the  Pochard^  the  only  species  of  British  Duck  we  bttievo 
that  has  a  red  eye. 

POPE.    Vide  Yk  fTcn  and  Finch-bul. 
PRATINCOLE. 

A  genus  of  birds,  the  chsiracters  of  wbich  are : — bill  shorf| 
strong,  convex  above,  and  hooked  at  the  point :  gape  wide  S 
nostrils  near  the>  base  of  the  bill,  linear,  oblique :  toes  long, 
slender,  connected  at  the  base  by  a  membrane:  tail  much 
forked,  consisting  of  twelve  featheis:  wings  long  and  pointed) 
the  exterior  feather  the  longest. 

PRATINCOLE-AUSTRIA  N* 

liiTiindoPratincoIa,  Lin.Syst.i.  p.S45.  CneLSyst.i.  p.CSo 
Giariola  Biis.  v.  p.  Ul.  %,  1?.  f.  i.— Id.  8to.  ii.  p.  2-J8. 
Glaiiola  ausiriuca,  lud.  Orn.  ii.  p.  753 
Ilinimio  ir.arina,  Bail.  ?\n.  p.  72% — Will,  p*  1^6. — Id. 
Apgl.  p.  214.  La 


Hire  paler,  slightly  tipped  with  white ;  the  tertials  and  caterts, 
like  the  scapulars :    along  the  edge  of  the  wing,  close  to  the 
i^ula  spurice  is  whitish  :    the  under  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
partly  bright  ferruginoas,  and  partly  blacky    the  middle 
series  being  of  the  former  colour:  the  long  feathers  on  the 
sides  of  the  body,  close  to  the  ^junction:  of  the  wings;  called 
the  under  scapulars,  are  also  of  the  same  ferruginous  colour  3  . 
tlie  tail,  like  the  comnton  Swallow,  is  greatly  forked,  Ihar 
feathers  more  oT  less  white,  at  the  base,  with  their  endt 
dmsky-broWD,  btft  the  last  does  not  occupy  above  one  third 
of  their  length,  except  in  the  middle  ones;  the  outer  featheir  U 
very  slender,  and  nearly  an  inch  longer  than  the  second,  tlie 
others  decrease  in  length  proportionably,  till  the  whole  length 
of  the  four  middle  feathers  is  not  above  hadf  so  long-  as  the 
oater :  legs  and  tpes  rufous-brown ;  claws  dusky»black,  not . 
much  hooked,  and  the  middle  claw  loog^  imperfectly  pec^^ 
tinated  on  the  inside,  and  truncated. 

The  bird  from  which  tills  description  is  taken  (being, 
exactly  like  that  hi  i\te  Museum  of  Lord  Stanley,  as  we 
before  stated)  came  from  Sehegah 

There  appears  to  be  several  varieties  of  this  spei^ies,  oe^ 
rasioned  most  likely  by  age.     Dr.   Latham  specifies  four 
varieties,  under  the  titles  of  Collared,  Maldavian,  Coroman« 
del,  and  Madras,  indicatire  of  the  countrres  they  have  been  . 
found  to  iRhsibil :  and  if  these  are  really  the  same,  it  is  a 
very  widely  extended  species^    Probably  the  Senegalensis  is 
auoiher  variety,  or  rather  the  young  of  l^e  Austriaca  before  ^ 
it  puts  forth  its  adult  plumage,  being  of  a  general  browa 
colour :  and  wo  are  the  more  inclined  to  believe  this,  since 
the  Coromandel  variety  of  the  Austrian  Pratincole  has  been 
identified  at  Senegal.      If  this  should  really  be  the  case,^ 
there  is  but  one  olhcr  species  of   the  genus,  the  spotted 
Pralincole,  Glariola  na'via» 

We  are  iafuruicd  thii*  species  inhabits  Germany,  particularly 
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the  borders  of  tho  Rhine,  near  Strasburgh,  and  is  sotnethnec 
«een  ia  France,  especially  Lorraine ;  but  is  most  plentiful  ia 
the  deserts  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,   frequenting  the  dry 
plains  in  great  flocks.     Is  also  common  throughout   the 
whole  desert  of  Independent  Tartary,  as  far  as  the  rivers 
Kamyschlossca  and  Irtish,  but  no  further  in  Siberia ;  and  in 
general  is  not  observed  be^'ond  53  degrees  to  the  northward. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  Linnoous  placed  this  bird  with 
bis  Hirundinds^  io  which ,  in  some  particulars,  it  has  con* 
siderable  aMaity,  though  its  bill  and  legs  certainly  constitute 
characters  sufficently  distinct  to  remove  it  from  thence  :   but 
why  it  has  been  taken  from  the  land  division,  aud  placed 
amongst  the  water  birds,  we  are  unable  to  discover.     lis 
habiU,  ds  well  as  the  &hape  of  its  wings  and  tail,  greatly 
resdmble  those  6f  the  Swallow  :  like  that  tribe,  it  frequently 
resdrts  to  rivers  and  olheir  wsitersj  and,  like  the  Sand  Martin^ 
makes  a  nest  in  the  holes  of  sandy  banks,  and   lays  six  or 
seven  eggs.    Similar  to  the  Swallow  tribe,  it  is  continually 
on  wing,  and  seems  to  take  its  food  always  in  that  manner, 
but  instead  of  soft  insects  suited  to  their  tender  bills,  the 
Pratincole^  whose  bill  is  strong,    wages    war  against  th& 
Coleopterous  tribe,  perhaps-  Djftiscus,  and  other  aquatic 
insects..     Its  legs  indeed  are  rather  long,  and  bare  a  little 
above  the  knee,  a  circumstance,  that  seems  to  have  induced 
an  opinion  that  it  may  occasionally  wade  into  the  water, 
like  the  Sandpipers,  which,  in  the  legs  and  toes,  it  much 
r^embles  :  but  we  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  such  a 
babit.     Besides  it  is  unlikely  that  it  should  entirely  leaye 
the  neighbourhood   of  water,  and   spread  over  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Tartary,    and   other,  such  arid  parts,    if  it  was 
semi-aqualrc.     To  this  part,  therefore,  of  its  structure,  we 
must  assign  the  cause  of  the  removal  from  the  Order  Passeres 
to  that  of  GrallcB. 

It  is  true  the  ,tillcs  of  Ilirundo  marina^  and  Perdrix  de 
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Mer,  sliould  imply  an  .flqualic  babit^  f)ut  further  we  are  n<^ 
informed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  formed  as  this  species  in,  fof 
long  and  rapid  flights,  it  is  migratory,  shifting  its  quarters 
with  the  season^  and  that  those  which  go  90  far  north  as  ^$ 
degrees,  return  southward  after  the  breeding  season. 

Since  the  above  was  written^  we  have  been  favoured  with 
the  examination  of  the  only  specimen  ever  taken  in  England^ 
from  Lord  Stanley,  and  fonnd  it  to  exactly  correspond  wit^ 
that  from  which  our  description  is  talcen* 

PTARMIGAN. 

We  are  informed  by  Lord  Stanley^  that  this  species  ff 
Grous  has  bred  in  confinement  in  Ireland,^  as  he  has  beeqt 
pssured  by  the  person  who  sa^  both  the  parents,  and  their 
young  while  they  were  small.  His  Lordship  thinks  thes^ 
were  in  the  possession  of  Lord  ShannoUf 

PUFFIN,    i^lca  arctica. 

It  is  an  unusual  eircnmstafice  for  tliis  species  to  remain  oQ 
any  part  of  our  coast  in  winter,  but  in  the  most  temperate 
part,  the  south  of  Devonshire,  it  occasionally  occurs  at  that 
season.  A  specimen  brought  to  us  on  the  27th  of  February 
1811,  bad  the  feathers  between  the  bill  and  eye  dusky j; 
extending  also  round  the  eye :  the  cheeks  and  chin  grey  :  th^ 
bill  and  legs  not  so  orange  as  in  summer. 

The  egg  of  this  bird  is  sometimes  obscurely  speckled  witii 
cinereous. 

Few  birds  have  acquired  so  many  provincial  names  as  this : 
for  besides  those  before  mentioned,  it  is  in  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands  called  Tommy,  Tomnorry,  or  Taminorie ; 
and,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  Bass^cock,  Ailsa-cock,  Tom- 
noddy, Cockandy,  and  Bowgen 

PUFFINET. 
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fUPFINET.    Vide  Guillemot-black, 
(QUAIL.    Perdix  Coturnix. 

Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  280* 

Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  320.         ' 

Dr.  Latham  remarks  that  he  has  koown  two  instances  where 
twenty  eggs  have  lieeQ  fodnd  id  the  nest  of  a  QaaiL  This 
prolificacy  is  the  occasion  of  the  immense  flocks  that  are  an- 
imal ly  noticed  on  ihdr  passage/spring  and  autumn,  m  variout 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europcj  especially  ia  ^  Crimea,  and 
borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  island  of  Stefano  they  arrire  in  great  flights  in  the 
month  of  May,  from  the  coast  of  Africa* 

If  full  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Baron  de  Tott,  tliese  birds 
migrate  by  night;  a  circumstance  apparaatly  extremely 
nnnalural,  because,  none  of  those  birds,  whose  natural  habits 
oblige  them  to  feed  by  day,  and  roost,  or  repose  by 
night,  can  see  distinctly  after  the  dusk  of  the  eyening,  and  are 
$0  foolishly  blind,  and  so  extremely^  fearful  of  6y\a^y  Ukat 
nothing  but  alarm  can  force  them  to  take  wing.'  Thus  it  is 
asserted,  that  these  birds,  during  the  fine  weather,  are  dispersed 
over  the  Crimea,  but  assemble  at  the  approach  of  autumn, 
to  cross  tlie  Black  sea*  over  to  the  southern  coast,  wfamiea 
ihey  pursue  their  course  into  Wanner  regions:  the  ord^  of 
this  ndigration  is  said  to  be  invariable.  Towards  the  end  of 
August,  the  Quails,  in  a  body  choose  one  of  those  serene  days» 
when  the  wind  blowmg  from  tlie  north  at  sun-set,  promises 
them  a  fine  night ;  they  then  repair  to  the  strand,  take  their 
departure  at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  have  finished 
a  journey  of  fifty  leagues  by  day-break;  Nets  are  spread 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  bird-catchers  wailing  for* their 
arrival,  take  them  in  great  abundance. 

Such  an  account  has  all  the  appearance  of  theory  ^  not  only 
from  the^preconcerted  plan  of  migration^  and  the  unnattiraf 
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tiinc!  of  flighty  but  also  (he  time  stated  for  the  performance  of 
80  short  a  journey  for  an  aerial  animal  endowed  with  such 
powers  of  rapid  transportation •  Instead  of  the  dtstaiice  of  150 
miles,  requiring  the  whole  of  an  equinoxial  night  (12  hours), 
9uch  a  journey  would  with  ease  be  performed  in  less  than  dhours. 

It  is  only  nocturnal  feeders  that  fly  by  night,  as  we  have 
befbre  noticed ;  and  these  are  either  of  the  aquatic  kind,  of 
soft,  and  long  billed  birds,  (uocturnal  birds  of  prey  excepted) 
who  feel  out  their  food,*  and  are  capable  of  finding  it  by 
other  means  than  that  of  sight.  Whereas  graniyorous  birds 
cannot  feed  even  by  moon*light,  and  actually  require  day- 
light  for  all  their  operations ;  and  sleep  by  night. 

In  respect  tiierefore'  to  the  migrative  part  of  the  above 
aeeount,  itb  unnatural  and  inconsistehtviith  daily  observa- 
tions ;  but  that  vast  numbers  of  Quails  visit  and  re*visit  ther 
borders  of  the  Black  Sea  twice  in  the  year  cannot  be  doubted. 

M«  Gait  in  his  Voyages  and  Travels,  speaks*  ol  the 
migration  of  Quails  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Sept. 
to  Sicily*  *^  Being  fatigued  by  their  flight,"  says  our  author, 
are  easily  shot  on  tlieir  arrival.  The  pleasure  which  the 
Palermitans  take  in  this  sport  is  incredible.  Crowds  of  all 
ages  and  degrees  assemble  on  the  shore,  and  the  number  of 
sportsmen  is  prodigious."  The  number  in  boats  is  described 
to  be  greater  than  those  on  land,  and  all  impatiently  watching 
night  and  day  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Quails.  ^^  Enviable 
IS  the  lot,"  sa^fs  this  writer  *<  of  the  idle  apprentice,  who,  with 
a  borrowed  old  musket  or  pistol,  no  matter  how  unsafe,  liaa 
gained  possession  of  the  farthest  accessible  rock,  where  there 
is  but  room  for  himself  and  his  dog,  which  he  has  fed  with 
bread  only  all  the  year  round  for  these  delightful  days,  and 
which  sits  in  as  happy  expectation  as  himself  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Quails." 

The  Quail  remains  all  the  year  in  Portugal,  and  we  are 
dssurcd  by  an  excellent  sportsman,  Captain  Latham^  that  he 

thinks 


jthloks  tbey  are  more  plenliful  ia  that  country  in  winter  thaii 
in  summer. 

That  the  migration  of  these  birds  was  well  known  in  the 

early  part  of  the  christian  era,  is  evinced  by  several  passages 

in  the  sacred  vtritings.      In  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  out 

of  Egypt,  we  find,  in  the  xvi  chap,  of  Exodus,  the  following  : 

*'  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  even  the  Quails  came  up,  and 

covered  the  camp."    Again,  in  the  xi  chap,  of  Numbers* 

'*  And  fliere  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought 

Qpaiis  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  as  it  wera 

a  day's  journey  on  this  side,  and  as  it  were  a  day's  journey  on 

the  other  side  round  about  the  camp,  and  as  it  were  two 

cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     And  the  peopln 

stood  up  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day^ 

and  they  gathered  the  Quails :  he  that  gathered  least  gathered 

ten  homers :  and  they  spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselTef 

pund  about  the  camp." 

HAIL.    Rallus  aquaticus. 
Water  Rail.    Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p,  1 3; 

rnoviNciAJL. 

Oar*cock. 

\Vc  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  account  from 

Mr.  Holdsworth,  which  was  gitren  to  him  by  a  naval  officer, 

and  which  appears  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  Water-Rai( 

is  migratory  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  if  pot  in  England* 

This  officer  (Mr.  Clark)  states,  that  one  of  these  birdtf  waa 
taken  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Merlin,  op  \m  return  from 
Newfoundland,  after  flying  about  the  ship  for  thcee  days ;  the 
nearest  land  at  the  time  w^  the  Western  Islandsi  distant 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues ;  and  the  ship  had  then 
been  ten  days  at  sea.  This  gentleman  further  remarks,  tha^ 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  bird  in  good  condition.    It  ate 
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small  bits  of  mutton  readil y,  and  in  a  week  would  take  food 
from  the  hand.  It  was  kept  alive  for  some  time  after  their 
arrival  at  Portsmouth^  but  being  neglected  in  the  absence  of 
MrjClark,  it  died. 

This  gentlemaa^peaks  with  confidence  as  to  the  bird  beuig 
the  Water-Rail,  as  he  had  shot  them  frequentl/  both  ia 
England  and  in  Portugal,  and  says  it  is  commonly  called 
Skiddy-cock  in  DeYonshir^. 

Neither  the  season  of  the  year,  nor  the  state  of  the  wi^d 
or  weather  is  mentioned,  but  it  b  well  known  our  ships 
return  from  the  Newfoundland  station  in%e  autumn. 

Although  this  account  seems  to  imply  that  the  bird  was  oil 
uriug  for  three  days  and  nights,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
it  was  actually  flying  all  that  time ;  but  that  it  rested  on  some 
part  of  the  ship  at  nighty  and  by  that  means  was  seen  agaiQ  ia 
the  morning* 

It  has  been  remarked  to  us,  that  the  Rsul  is  vastly  mom 
abundant  in  the  marshes  of  Devonshire  in  the  autumn  than 
at  any  other  time.  It  should,  however,  be  recollected^  thai 
at  that  season  they  are  in  their  most  multiplied  state,  so  sopii 
after  the  breeding  season,  and  more  particularly  noticed  by 
sportsmen  at  that  time,  when  in  pursuit  of  Snipes. 

Similar  obseryations  hare  been  made  in  other  parts  of 
England,  but  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  causes. 

*  On  the  European  continent  it  has  been  esteemed  a  mi* 
gratory  species,  retiring  from  the  northern  to  the  more 
aouihem  parts  in  the  autumn.  Buffon  says  they  pass  Malta 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  and  that  a  flight  of  them  were 
seen  at  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Por« 
tugal  ill  the  month  of  April ;  some  of  which  were  so  fatigued 
as  to  sufifer  themselves  to  be  taken  with  the  hand. 

RAIL-LESSER-SPOTTED-WATER.        Vide  Gallinulc- 
spotted* 

RAIL.SPOTTED. 
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RAIL-SPOTTED.    Vide  Gainnule.8poltcd. 
RATCH,  ROTCH,  or  ROTCHIE.    Vide  Auk-Utlle. 
RAVEN.    Corvus  corax*  ^ 

Lath.  Syn.  Sap.  ii.  p.  106, 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  6d« 

Shaw  Zool.  vii.  p.  341. 

In  the  Second  Supplement  to  the  General  Synopsis,  the 
Grand  Corbeau  of  Levaiilant,  and  the  Corvus  Clericus  of  M* 
Sparrman,  are  said  lobe  only  yarieties  of  the  Common  Raren. 
We  cannot,  however,  perfectly  reconcile  the  latter  to  be  so, 
"whatever  the  former  may  be  ;  especially  as  it  cannot  be  an 
accidental  variety,  since  they  appear  in  small  flocks  about 
Rosetla  in  February,  where  they  mix  with  the  flocks  of 
Crows  about  inhabited  places.  The  habits  appear  different, 
independent  of  the  chin  being  invariably  white. 

The  Raven  is  the  earliest  breeder  amongst  the  British 
birds,  frequently  beginnuig  a  nest  before  the  middle  of 
February.  Between  this  bird  and  its  egg  there  is  a  greater 
disproportion  than  in  any  species  we  have  noticed^  taking 
nearly  fifty  eggs  to  make  the  weight  of  the  bird* 

It  is  no  uncomrtion  circumstance  for  these  birds  to  make, 
their  nest  contiguous  to  a  rookery,  and  by  their  continual 
depredations  on  the  uests  of  that  republic,  completely  to 
drive  them  away.  Several  such  instances  have  occurred  to 
our  knowledge,  where  the  Ravens  were  observed  to  rob  tli« 
Rooks  nests  of  their  callow  brood,  for  tbo  purpose  of  feeding 
their  on n  young:  and  it  has  been  long  before  the  colony 
recovered  its  usual  population. 

The  trachea  of  the  Raven  hat  a  singular  structure  at  the 
lower  part.  It  is  represented  in  the  foutlh  Vol.  of  the  Bsrlia 
Transactions  by  Dr.  Blocfa. 

REDBREAST.    Sylvia  rubcculn. 


RED 

f  *  The  Redbreast  $ays  Mr.  Remiag,  m  a  letter  ia  tlie 
author,  *^  is  only  occasionally  observed  in  Zetland  after  gale^ 
of  wind.''  Whether  in  the  spriog,  or  autumn,  or  at  what 
reason  k  not  mentioned ;  but  most  probably  in  the  autumn, 
ijrhen  those  which  breed  in  the  more  northern  parts  pf 
the  European  continent,  may  be  shihing  their  quarters,  and 
bjf  accident  ^iven  froqi  Norway. 

RED-LEGS.    Vide  Gull-Red-legged  and  Sandpiper<>purple« 
JIEPSHANK.    Scolopax  calidris. 
'  ^wlck  Br.  Birds,  ii*  t.  p.  91. 

PBOTINCIA^, 

Sandcock. 

This  species  Is  amongst  the  few  that  now  continue  tp  bf^ 
indigenous,  and  to  breed  in  our  fens.  In  some  part  of  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  it  is  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  summer 
months,  particularly  abqiit  Spalding.  It  makes  a  slight  nest 
with  coarse  grass,  upon  a  tnmp  in  the  moister  parts  or  mo^ 
boggy  places,  and  begins  to  lay  early  in  May.  Wfaendisr 
-turbid  is  extremely  clamorous,  flying  round  the  intruder,  ai^ 
making  an  incessant  shrill  piping  note,. 

Like  other  species  ^t  a  similar  naturei  we  observed  that 
the  number  of  eggs  in  each  nest  is  invariably  four,  and  thos^ 
constantly  placed  with  their  smaller  ends  in  the  centre.  Th« 
eggs  weigh  from  five  drams  forty  grains,  to  six  drams*  Th^ 
length  of  the  bird  is  rarely  so  much  as  twelve  inches,  bn( 
usually  about  eleven  and  a  quarter. 

The  Redshank,  although  so  similar  in  its  habits  to  the 
Ruff,  will  not  fatten,  nor  live  long  in  confinement,  a^  we  ar^ 
.  assured  by  the  fen-fowlers* 

There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  between  the  old 
bitd4  in  the  height  of  their  plumage  in  the  spring,  and  the 
}'ouog  shot  in  the  autumn,  or  early  part  of  t}ie  winter :  the 

iattef 
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\it\ktr  is  described  in  the  furmer  part  of  this  work.  Tbr 
maturely  feathered  birds  are  darker  on  the  upper  parts,  at 
least  the  streaks  are  darker,  and  are  whully  d^stiltUe  of  the 
grey,  or  pale  spots  of  any  kind  :  the  neck  is  more  streaked, 
a'ld  of  a  darker  colour : .  the  under  parts,  including  the  breast» 
are  much  spotted^  especially  along  the  sides  of  the  body» 
The  female  ij  rather  the  least,  inoasuring  about  elevea. 
iuches. 

The  variety  in  plumage,  to  which  many  of  the  Snipe  and 
Sdudpipsr  classes  are  subject  frotn  a;;e  or  season,  has  and  will 
conliuuc  to  |)erplex  the  Ornithologist,  especially  where  he  iit 
nut  able  to  trace  them. I hrotigli  the  various  changes* 

JIKDSTaRT.     SylvLi  Phcetiicurus.. 
Bewick  Br,  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  2I0\ 

The  Redstart  is  a  local  species  of  warbler^' resorting  to- 
warm  vill'4^C9,  and  disposed  to  reside  near  the  habitsilions  of 
man  :  it  will  even  make  its  nest  amongst  tho  buildings  of  a 
to\fn»  We  have  long  noticed  it  as  idt  west  as  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  JDevonshire,  in  the  low  and  sheltered  situations 
hciwccn  Bxcter  and  Plymoutli ;  but  in  the  southern  hundreds 
of  that  county,  \\hich  extend  into  a  sort  of  promontory  to 
the  Biitlsh' channel,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence;  tb«  nature  of  the 
country  not  being  co:igcnral  to  its  habilSr  The  same  has 
been  observed  in  Cornwall;  for  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Stackhouse,  Ih^tonly  two  iiislances  had  occurred  to  him  iu  a 
considerable  number  of  ^ears:    both  ihe«e  were  malei  and 

were  taken  alive, 

• 

RKED  FAUVEITE.     Vide  Warbler.selge. 

HI  VPOCK  or  RIT  FOCK.    Vide  Teni-conmion. 

RO  DGC.     Vide  Gadwall  and  Merganser  Red  breasted... 

ROOK*    Corvus  frugikigus^ 

Lath, 
s 
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%Mu  Syn*  6!ip,  li.  p.  109. 
-Betvick  Br.  Birds,  u  t.  p.  74. 
'Shaw  Zool.  ?ii.  p.  34T. 

The  Rook  does  not  lyppear  lo  have  foimd  \\s  vmy  to  \h^ 
island  of  Guernsey,  allliough  yre  have  noticed  Crwvs  nntt 
Magpies  not  unfreqnent. 

In  so  numerous  a  species  it  is  not  8\irpri»ing  that  varieties 
ihouUi  frequently  occur  with  some  white  feallrcrs,  and 
oceasionally  wholly  wliite. 

If  Levailiant  is  correct  as  to  the  species,  it  is  a  etirious 
circumstance,  that  this  bird,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
should  not  have  the  nostrils  bare  of  feathers,  as  is  usual  in 
Europe:  an  evident  proof  thdt  they  have  no  occasion,  iti 
that  climate,  to  search  under  ground  for  tlieir  sustenance. 

The  Rook  does  not  deposit  the  food  intended  for  itsyonn^ 
in  its  rraw,3nd  disgorge  like  thePigcon  or  Dove  tribe,  but  is 
•furnished  with  a  small  pouch  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  from 
whence  the  male  ejects  the  contents  of  its  magazine  to  feed  tfm 
female  during  the  incubating  season:;  and  both  to  fe^d  their 
young«  At  this  season  ihe  pouch  may  hn  easily  observed 
distended  with  food,  as  thoy  come  from  the  field  to  their  nest. 

**  In  the  y«ar  178S,  (says  Mr.  Bewick)  a  pair  of  Rooks, 
aAer  «n  unsuccessful  attempt  to  -establish  themselves  in  « 
Xookery,'at  no  great  distance  from  the  Exchan^fc,  in  Newcastle, 
were  conij)clled  to  abandon  the  attempt  They  took  refug* 
on  the  spire  of  that  building,  and  .although  cotrstanlly  inter- 
rupted by  other  Rooks,  built  theirnest  on  the  lop  of  the  vanw, 
ami  brought  forth  their  young,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  a( 
the  populace  below  them",  the  nest  and  its^  inhabitants  taming 
about  with  every  change  of  the  wind.  They  returned  and 
built  their  nest  every  year  on  the  same  place,  till  17P3)Sooa 
after  which  the  spire  was  taken  down.'* 

This  circumstance  has  by  some  mistake  been  ascribed  tothe 
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Crow  as  well  as  the  Rook,  as  we  have  noticed  in  another 
place.  The  fact  is  that  both  species  are  frequently  called 
Crows,  being  confounded.  It  is,  however,  most  likely  to 
have  been  tiic  Kook  ;  however,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  arc  toUl 
that'ft  small  coppcr^plale  was  engraven,  with  a  represents tioi 
of  the  circumstance  of  the  size  of  a  watch-paper  ;  and  (hat 
asmanyf^f  them  were  sold  as  produced  to  the  engraver  the 
^um  of  lenpoumU, 

ROUTH  FRCOCK.    ViJo  Gocsc-bernacle. 
IIUFF.    Trhigapngnax. 

Bewick  Br.  Biids,  ii,  t.  p.95. 

yellow-lcgg«d-Sandpipcr,  Orn.  Diet.  App. 

'J'fiiiga  Grenovicensis,  Ind.  Orn,  ii.  p.  7:51. 

Tin'tnivich  SandpiptT,  Latli.  Syn.  Sup.  p.  2-19. 

Tiiiiga  Eque«lris,  Ind,  Orn.  ii.  p.  730? 

Eqnestrian  Sandpiper,  F^lh.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  311  ? 

Le  Chevalier  Comniun,  F'luf.  vii.  p.  5J1. — Pla.  Enl.  844? 

Tiln^aGamhelta.  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  p.  728  ? 

CJHmbet  SandplpeF,  Br.  Z(U)1.  ii.  No.  1-98.  t.  70  ? 

Rutf,  Rural  Sports,  ii*  t.  p.  468. 

The  very  great  diversity  in  the  plumage  of  iUe  Ruff,  as 
well  in  the  wiiHer  as  in  the  sunmicr,  has  occasioned  its  being 
multiplied  into  so  nmny  specieis,  that  U  will  be  long  before 
the  whole  ^f  the  i>ynonyms  can  be  collected. 

In 'this  place  we  have  only  referred  to  four  species,  two  of 
\\hich  we  aie  i>erfeclly  clear  about,  namely  iTie  Velio w-legged* 
S;iii(lpipcr,  hikI  the  Oieciiwirli  Sandpiper  :  of  the  other  tivo 
\vc  raniHit  spcuk  positively,  biit  have  (scarcely  a  doubt  but 
iluy  lire  of  this  species.  Of  the  two  first  we  can  speak  (o 
fai  (,  not  (miy  because  we  have  had  ItuflPs  alive  in  the  phirn'j<>'e 
exvidly  similar  after  the  ruff  has  been  cast,  bm  that  the 
<»ri^iniil  (ircenwicli  Sandpiper,  from  which  tii«  dcsciiption 
wat  (dtun,  is  now  in  our  possession. 
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So  much  haVe  these  birds  puzzled  tlie  scieuliiic  naturalist, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  has  been  inuUi* 
plied  into  distinct  species.  Many  ue  iiave  received  for 
non-descript  Sandpipers  ;  in  particular  one  from  Sandwich, 
in  Kent,  and  aiiotlier  Jately,  whicU  was  shot  near  Exeter, 
destitute  of  the  usual  cliaracter,  the  long  feathers  denominated 
the  ruff. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  these  long  feathers  are  of  short 
duration,  and  that  before  the  Ruffs  depart  from  us   in  the 
autumn,  they   are  completely   destitute  of  such  a  character 
both  old  and  young  ;  and  yet  retain  such  a  variety  and  dis- 
similitude of  plumage,  that  where  the  more  prominent  cha« 
racters  are  not  known,  confusion  ensues,  and  as  many  new 
species  will  in  time  be  made,  as  the   unlimited   dissimilarity 
of  plumage  will  admit.      To  obviate  therefore  as  much   as 
possible  this  difficulty,  we  shall  point  out  some  marks  of 
distinction,  which  long  observation  on   the  changes  of  these 
birds  in  confinement  enables  us  to  flo ;   and   we   presume  to 
assert,    that  by  such  experience   we   have  no  difiiculty   iu 
discriminating  this  species  at  any  Season. 

The  first  obji  cl  to  be  considered  is  the   length,  which  is 

b(  t^een  twelve  and  thirteen  niches,  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; 

and,  in  the  plumage,  the  tail  and  its  covcits,  and  the  sniaMcr 

coverts  of  the  wings,  are  to  be  particularly  attended  to.     In 

the  formtr.  the  two  middle  feathers  are  usually  barred  like 

iheir  coverts,    the  rest    pale  cinereous-brown,  darkest  near 

their  points  ;  the  side  coverts,  as  wel!  as  the  under  coverts 

of  the  tail,  are  invariably  while.     In  younger  birds,  there  is 

sometimes  not  above  one  bar  on  the  middle  feathers  of  the 

laii,  and  the  colour  of  the  rest  is  more  browu,  dashed  with 

abh-colour.     Neither  the  colour  of  the  bill,  nor  the  legs,  is  to 

be  depended  upon  ;  the  former  is  of  all  shades,  from  dusky 

to  a  pale  dull  yellow,  aud  black  at  the  point ;  and  the  latter 

is  sometimes  of   a  dingy-grccu.      Others    have   their  legs 

flesh- colour. 
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ilesli-colour,  or  pale  duU«;yc1low.  The  colour  of  the  hV\ 
and  icgR  depends  entirely  on  the  plutna(;e  ;  those  with  dark 
feathers  predominating,  hare  the  darkest  bill  and  legs,  and 
vice  versa.  The  shape  of  the  bill  is  a  much  better  mark  of 
distinction,  the  point  being  a  trifle  compressed  and  sprendiii*;. 
An  attention  to  these  characters  will  be  the  means  of  dis. 
crimination  at  those  seasons  when  the  character  that  gare 
ri^e  to  tho  name  is  not  apparent*  The  pimples  on  the  fac<^ 
i>f  the  Uutf  arc  only  observable  in  the  breediit;^;  season,  and 
not  then  <io  the  yonnger  malcs^  which  ^aro  dcstitnle  of  the 
ruti*,  possess  snch  a  mark  ;  nor  do  those  in  confinement  ever 
loHcthc  feathers  on  the  face,  which  id  the  wild  6t?to  fall  o(t\ 
and  are  supplied  by  a  papillous  skin,  on  the  front  half  of  tho 
head  in  some  old  birds:  but  the  rulT  and  auricles  are  atu 
nually  produced  in  as  high  perfection  as  on  those  birds  in  a 
.ttale  of  nature.  From  Ihis  circumstance  it  is  evident,  that 
the  bare  papillous  head  is  only  attendant  on  vcnery. 

Without  doubt  this  species  leaves  this  country  in  the 
'<)iitumn,  wU\\  a  few  exceptions,  one  of  which  occurred  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1808:  it  was  shot  near  Slapton,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Devon,  and  presented  to  us  by  Mr* 
iloldsworlh.  Between  ihis  spechnen,  and  that  which  hiii 
been  described  for  the  Greenwich  Sandpiper,  there  is  only  a 
t tiding  diflVrcfice. 

The  author  of  Rural  Sports  remarks  that  ^*  if  obscrvcrf 
li.id  not  assured  us  that  these  birds  came  from  the  north,  we 
might  draw  l4ie  opposite  inference,  that  they  arrive  from  llie 
south :  it  may  therefore  be  premised,  (adds  this  author) 
that  it  is  the  ai^e  with  these  as  with  the  Woodcocks,  whioli 
are  said  to  conoe  from  the  east,  and  return  to  the  west  of 
south,  but  which  in>sorBO  countries  only  descend  from  the 
ninunfaius  to  tho  plains,  and  again  return  to  the  heights.  It 
is  vyyii  probable,  (continues  this  writer)  that  the  Nnfls  re- 
main in  the  same  country,  only  Bhiftiiig  to  different  parts  of 
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it  as  the  season  changes,  or  perhaps  may  pass  onor>serT«f^ 
iiitermixcil  with  the  dusky  Sandpipers/  or  the  Horsemen,,  ta 
which  they  ha^e  great  analogy,  alter  nioultiui;  in  Jane. '^ 

There  requires na  more  argument  in  support  of  an  opinion,^ 
that  tliese  birds  come  from^  the  south  to  visit  us,  and   other 
northern  latitudes  in  the  hreeding  season,  and  return  again 
south   to  winter;    tlian,  that  from   whatever  quarter  t!i» 
Woodcocks  come  in  their  annual  migration,   by  tlte  same 
route  do  they  return,  aud  not  in  an   opposite  dircclion*^ 
1-herc  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  migrative  birds  wiio  come 
1o  us  in  the  breeding  season,  come  from  more  northern  ia-^ 
titudes ;  those  migrating  species  which  are  found  to  inhabit- 
this  island  and  similar  latitudes  in  winter,  retire*  more  nbrtk 
to  perform  the   great    dictates   of  nature.      We  may  l>e 
assured  the  Ruff  is  no  more  to  be  met  with  in  such  latitudea- 
us  England,  during  the  winter  months,  tlian  the  Woodcock  i». 
in  the  summer  ;    for  we  must  conclude  snch  phsenomenon  as 
an  accidental  appearance  of  either  out  of  ihehr  respective 
seasons,,  to  be  occasioned  by  defect,  or  indisposition  in  Ihs- 
usual  migrative  months. 

Latitudinal  influence  is  the  sole  cause  of  such  periodicar 
fli»hls,  not  longitiidinal ;  no  birds  bend  their  course,  east  or 
west,  however  they  may  veer  a  little  by  instinct  to  avoid 
difficulties,  or  may  be  driven  by  tempests  out  of  their 
n^ttural  course. 

The  Ruff  visits  much  higher  latitudes  on  the  Continent, 
iu  the  nidificating  season,  than  any  pari  of  England  :  it 
breeds  in  the  swamps  of  Lapland  and  Siberia,  but  perhapa 
does  not  find  its  way  so  far  westward  as  Iceland  ;  nor  liav« 
we  heard  of  it  so  far  in  that  direction  as  our.  reiglibouring 
and  sister  kingdom  Ireland.  At  present,  the  few,  conu 
paratively  speaking,  that  visit  Greut  Britain,  confine  Ihcm- 
selves  in  the  breeding  season  to  the  eastern  parts,  where  Wi% 
•nly  €xlcnsive  fens  remain  that  are  cougenial  to  iheir  habits  : 


iite^  honrrrer  aMureJ,  on  (be  aotliority  of  •  very  old 
%p0ri%tn'du^  iU'Ai  ih*.y  Mftte  not  unramm/^n  id  tbe  fe»f  about, 
hu'\t;tw4t*:r,  14  to'Jut%ti*M\ft^  More  iUay  vftrtdisuaeil  and 

In  St  (<'(ir  ^!ip*u^ri  Lfneoln^hir«r,  we  took  crfry  meani  in  onr^ 
\Hr.'itt  to  \nicomt  iitUtmiely  naytmUtd  wiih  aW  ^Uh  bUtory 
is(  tUU  Miigdlar  t(j»r.def  iImi  couM  Ii«  of>Uiu^d#     We  founil. 
iJiait  tficy  x^erti  U^^co  ut  «ijjc!i  nvirc  frarce  Iban  they  wirre 
^^rforc  a  Ur^^e  (r^^.i  of  (be  (c,»ii  ntre  Atahttfii  an<l  eticUn^^, 
y.H'i  ^\\\y  'jf  A^ncitUntt:  Iultcmk^,  hu  cniuttly.dtUtu  from  tb# 

A  Tifw  Ru(r«  are  «till  founii  aboni  Cronhti'ly  bat  tbe  norlb 
(i*it  n*'Ar  S\uui\itjL,  a»Ml  iUv  ea*t  awl  Wf*t  Teo^  Wlt^ei^i  Bw«l:<f»- 
aii<(  S;/  Ubt,  arf  tbe  only  (farlt  lb»t  'A\t\ttnf  to  produce  tliein^ 
ir;tii  C'fflabi^y^  bol  by  iitt  isi^ati^  {/UrotiruL 

Tbc  tra<l«  of  cdifUh,^  Huff*  In  ctyufinotl  to  a.  very  ft;v- 
j;cr*ofi«i,  %rbM:ti  at  )»f4'»c'tit  %cticii\y  rrint)«  tbcir  trouble^ 
a/i'l  e%\/en€*i  i,(  tHi9>  Tbe»e  ^^c*>\,\ti  IWe  bi  ob<^ure  place* 
«>/t  tbe  v^r^r  of  tbe  (tfu*^  atid  a«e  fMuid  out  trlfb  difTieoity^ 
fff  ff'wr,  M  any  b'rls  ai#r  <,»er  b<>iigbf,  biU  by  th'H^  wbo 
ftMke  a  IraiSe  oC  falsiit|(  ib^in  f*fr  ibe  tabk ;.  an/f  tliey 
v//bilou«ly  conceal  tbe  abode  of  tbe  foirjeif ;  f o  ntucb^  (bat 
t/v  nt  art  eouUl  we  obtain  ftoii^  any  of  tbem  wbere  tbey 
ttiMt'A  ;  and  in  order  to  dixeivn  u»  ;ifler  evaJbi;;  our  fn* 
Utf'dtitu,  g;ire  uf  inMriicHoiM  tbat  b'd  u«  q  He  a  contiaiy 
iiinxiioiu  Tbe  re^fi^n  of  all.UiU  wa^  oU%iou$^  for  afirr 
Aticb  labonr  and  search,  in  tbe  (noit  obi^cure  places,  (for 
neitb^'r  (iie  ionkeeperii  $Mr  otber  inkabitants  of  tbe  townf^ 
ioubl  give  any  inibrmation^  ami  many  did  not  know  ^ueb  a 
bird  wa«  {Nfculiar  to  Ibeir  fea§)  we  found  out  a  ^ry  civil 
atnl  ifUeUigent  fowler,  wbo  refide/l  e\o§e  P>  Spaldioj^  al 
Hfitn-gzU,  by  name,  William  Bitrtimi  (we  feel- a  pleifnre  in 
rocording  bit  naiie,  not  oidy  from  bis  obli^pn^  nature^  bot 
fi$f.  tbe  UH  of  otlieri  bi  fimiiar  puriuit^)  and  strange  to  lay^ 
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^ihat  although  this  man  Imd  .constantly  sold  JRiifis  to  Mf* 
Towns,  a  noU^d  feeder,  hereafter  more  particularly  noticed* 
as  albo  to  another  feeder,  at  Cowbit,  by  the  name  of  Weeks, 
lieither  of  ihosc  persons  could  be  induced  to  inform  us  even 
of  .the  name  of  this  fowler.  The  reason,  however,  wns 
evident,  and  justly  remarked  by  Burton,  for  he  obtained  no 
more  tiian  ten  shillings  per  dozen,  whereas  Week«  demanded 
thirty  shillings  for  the  like  number  he  had  tlie  same  day 
bought  of  Burton.  The  season  wds  far  advanced,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  buy  some  at  that  price  of  W^eks,  for 
Burton  could  not  tljen  x;atch  us  as  many  as  were  required, 

Atihis  time  we  were  shewn  into  a  room,  Mrhere  (here  were 
about  ^ereu  dozen  males  and  a  dozen  females,  and  of  the 
former  there  were  not  two  alike.  This  intrusion  to  choose 
our  birds,  drove  them  from  their  stands,  ami  compelling  some 
to  tresspass  upon  the  preinises  of  othcis,  produced  ontny 
liattU'S* 

By  this  feeder  wc  learned,  (hat  "two  guineas  a  dozen  was 
now  the  price  fof  fattened  Ruffs ;  ami  he  never  remembered 
the  price  under  thirty  shilliugs,  when  'lit  for  tabic. 

Mr.  Towns,  llie  noted  feeder  at  Spalding,  assured   us  his 

.family  had  heen  a  huivdrcd  years  in  the  trade  :    boasted  that 

they  had  served  George  the  2d  aitd  4nany  noble   faninies  in 

^hc  kingdom.  lie  undertook,  at  the  desire  of  Ihe  lalcMarnuis 

of  Town?€Jid,  (when  that  iK)bleniau  was  Lord  1  jeiitennni  of 

Ireland)  to  take  some  Rufis  to  that  country,   and  actually 

-set  oil*,  with  twenty-seven  dozen  from  Lincolnshire,  left  st  vt  n 

dczeU  at  the  Duke  of  Devor.bliire's,  at  Chatsuorth,  c«  ntlnued 

his  route  across  the  kingdom,  to  Hohhead,  and   d^iiveie<l 

seventeen  dozen  alive  in  Dublin,  having  lost  only  three  doRcn 

HI  so  long  a  journey^  confined  and  greatly  crowded  as  tbe^ 

were  in  baskets,  which -were  carried  upon  two  horse*. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  evince  tlie  liai  dy  consliltttion 
<xf  these  hirds,  than  the  performance  of  such  a  jouiney^,  so 

soon 


*»oon  after  capture,  and  necessarily  fed  with  a  food  WhoUy 
new  to  Ihem  :  and  yet  a  certain  degree  of  care  and  attcnlioH 
is  requisite  to  preserve,  and  more  especially  to  fatten  them  ; 
'for  out  of  iiie  seventeen  d<fzen  delivered  at  the  castle  of 
bublin,  not  more  I  Iran  two  d<r2ea  yf€te  served  ^up  to  table, 
idoul'ttess  caiirely  ovviag  to  a  want  of  knowledge,  or  altculion 
of  the.  feeder,  tiuder  whose  cnre  they  had  been  placed. 

Few  Rufls,  comparatrvely  speaking,  arc  now  taken  ih  tlife 
spring,  as  the  old  birds  frequeiilly  pine,  and  will  not  readily 
fatten.  The  principal  time  is  in  September,  when  tile  youn(; 
birds  are  Sod  ;  these  are  infinitely  more  delicAte  for  (he  table, 
more  reaitity  submit  4o  confinement,  and  are  less  inclined  to 
fight,  irthis  plan  was  generally  enforced  by  the  proprietors 
of  fen  land,  or  made  a  bye- law  amongst  themselves,  the  bree<t 
"Woiild  not  be  so  reduced  ;  but  there  are  still  some  fowlers  who 
make  two  seasons,  and  thus  by  catching  the  old  birdi;  in  the 
"Spring,  especially  the  females^  verity  the  fable  of  the  Goose 
and  the  golden  eggs;  the  destrtiction  of  every  female  in 
the  breeding  season,  is  the  probable  loss  of  four  young. 

The  manner  of  taking  these  birds  is  soniewlmt  d Cerent  in 
the  two  seasons ;  in  thcsprit^  the  Ruffs  Af//,  as  it  is  termed, 
that  is,  they  assemble  upon  a  rising  spot  of  ground,  contiguous 
to  where  ths  Reeves  propose  to  deposit  their  eggs ;  there 
they  take  their  stand,  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  and 
contend  for  the  females  ;  the  nature  of  poly{;antous  birds. 
This  hill,  or  place  of- resort  for  love  and  battle,  is  sought  for 
l)y  the  fowler,  who,  from  habit,  discovers  it  by  the  birds 
having  tro<h1en  the  tutrf  some wliat  bare,  though  not  in  a  circle 
as  usually  d<'scribed. 

VVhcu  a  hili  has  been  discovered,  the  fowler  repairs  to  the 
spot  befare  the  break  of  day,  spreads  his  net,  places  his 
decov  birds,  and  lakes  his  stand  at  the  distance  of  about  140 
yards,  or  more,  according  to  the  shyness  of  the  birds. 

TJic  net  is  what  is  termed  a  nuglc  clap-uet^  about  17  f<^ 
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id^cngth,  and  6  Mule,  mih  a  pole  at  each  .end ;  this  by  ni6ati»« 
of  uprights  fixed  iu  the  grouDd^   and  each  furnished  with  a^ 
)iidley,    is   easily  pulled   over,  the   birds   wiihia   reach,  and 4 
rarcl)  fails  taking  all  wiUrin  its  graap  ;   but  m  order  lo  giv« 
tlie  pull  the  greatest  Telocity,  the  net  is^j^if  circumstances  wWi^ 
permit)  placed  so  as  lo  fo4d  over  wUh  \  the  wind :    howevery 
there  are  soma  fowlers,  who  prefer  pulling  it  against  the. 
■wind  for  Plovers.     As  the   KufFs  feed  chiefly  by  night,  they. 
r«rpair  to  their  freq^aenled  hill  at  ihe  dawu  of  day,  nearly  all*; 
at  (ho  same  tmie,  and  the  fowler  n^akes  his  ficst  pull  accord-, 
to;;  to  circumstances,  tal>£s  out  his  birds,   aad  prepares  for* 
ihe  stragglers  who  traverse  the  feD$^  and  who  have  no  adopted.^ 
1)111;  these  are  caught  sixigiy^  being  enticed  by.  the  stuffed^ 
birds. 

BurtoH,  who  was  befor;e  mentioned,-  DQver  used" any  thin^.- 
biit   stuffed  skins,  executed  in  a  very  rude   manner  ^.. hut 
some  foulers  keep  the  first  HniP*  they  calx^h  for  decoy  birds^^  . 
these  have  a  string  of  about  two  feet  kiug  tied  above  ih«.^ 
kiiee,  and  fastened  do^n  to  thQ  ground. 

The  sliif&d    skins   arc  sometimes  sa  managed  as  to  be 
moveable  by  nivaus  of  a  long  string,  so  that  a  jerk  represents  . 
ajump,   (a  nn^tipn  very  common  amongst  Knffs,  who  at  the. 
sight  of  a. wanderer  flying  by,  will  leap  or  flirt   a  yard   «»ff^. 
the  groinid)  hy  thatmeaii^  luduciug  those  ou  wing  to  come 
and  ali«!iit  bv  hini^ 

The  stuffed  birds. arc  prq)ared  by  filling  the  skin  with  a 
whisp  of  straw  tied  togclher,  the  legs  having  been  first  cutoff^ 
aiid  the  skin  afterward*  suwed  along  the  breast  and  belly,  ^ 
but  with  no  great  attenliou  to  cover  tbe  straw  beneath  :    into 
this  straw  a  stick  is  thrust,  to  fix  it  into  the  ground,  and  a  peg.; 
isalsolhiust  through  the  tap  of  the  head,  and  dawn  the  neckr. 
into  the  slufTin^;  or  si  raw  body,,  and  the  wings  are  closed  by 
the  same  proechs. 

Hough  aslhispreparallun  is,  and  as  unlike  a>.Uving  bird  at. 
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ri^in  and  foatlicrs  can  be  made,  it  answers  all  \he  p«r))ose«. 

WlitM)  the  Reeves  bcj^in  to  lay,  both  those  and  the  RuA^: 
are  least  shy,  and  so  easily  caugbt«  that  a  fo\vI«r  assured  us. 
he  could  with  certainty  take  every  bird  on  the  feniothv^. 
season.  The  females  continue  this  boldness,  and.  their 
temerity  increases  as  they  become  broody  ;  on  the  contrary^ 
Tve  found  the  mates  at  that  time  could  not  be  approached^ 
wiliiin  the  distance  of  musket  shot,  and  consequently  fai^- 
beyond  the  reach  of  small  shot. 

We  were  astonished  to  observe  the  property  that  tlies^ 
fowlers  have  acquired,  of  disiinguishiog  so  small  an  object  as 
a  Kutr  at  such  an  immense  disUnce,  which  amon^t^a  nnmlier 
of  tnfts  or  tumps,  could  not  by  us  be  distinguished  from  one^ 
of  those  inequalHieti ;  but  their  eyes  had  been  inionn;  practice 
of  lookiiH;  for  the  one  object.. 

The  autumnal  catching  is  usually  about  Michaelmas,  at 
vr.bich  li/ne  ft:w  old  males  are  takcM,  from  which  an  opinion, 
has  been  formed  that  they  migrate  bvfore  the  females  and' 
young.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  few  whicli. 
are  left  after  the  spring  fowling,  like  other  polygamous  birds^ 
keep  in  parties  separate  from  the  female  and  her  brood  till, 
the  return  of  sprlug.  1  hat  some  oid  Ruffs  are  occasionailj' 
taken  in  the  autumual'  foAvling,  we  have  the  assertion  of 
experienced  fowlers,  but  we  must  admit  that  others  declare 
none  urc  taken  at  this  season.  It  must,  however,  be  recoL* 
Iccted,  that  in  the  autumn,  the  characteristic  long  feaihcrs 
have  been  discharged,. and  consequently  yaung  ami  old  malfS 
have  equally  tlicir  plain  dr^ss  :  but  tho  person  who  assured 
us  that  old  male  birds  were  sometimes  taken  at  that  season^ 
declared  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  thciii  from  tbe  young  of 
that  summer. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  fowlers,  that  th# 
males  arc  more  thj!i  one  season  arrifios:  at  maturit*',  be- 
cause  ih«    Ruffi  taken    in  the  spring,   destitute    of    the 
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*€HaracAprisiie  Umg  foibers^  vhicli  constitefes  tbcir  principal 
dntiortiao,  aic  comtpanliwtlj  (ev  to  tlnne  jtomesoin^  Umi 
Toff:  the  opiiifoa  tbereforr,  tlut  these  mffirss  Balr»  are 
liirds  of  a  ¥crj  laie  brood  of  tlie  piece-Jio$  reason,  is  a 
^reasonable  coojedarr. 

Tbe  lon^  feUbersoo  tbe  neck  Bod  siilcs  of  ibe  bead,  in  ib^ 

male*    tlal   oonstilute    the  raff  and   aoriclcs,  are   of  short 

dnralioo,  for  iber  are  scarceU  compicted  ia  tbe  month  of 

Itlaj,  and  be«in  to  f^il  the  latter  end  of  Juae.     Tbe  change 

of  these  singular  parts  is  accompanied  b^  a  cos  fie  te  change 

"^if  plomage;    the  stronger  coionrs,  sncb  as  purple,  che^at, 

and  some  others,  Tanisb   at  ll»e  ssme  lime,  so  that  in  !!>eir 

n  inter  drc«  theybecoine  more  senerallj  alike  from  bein*  less 

Taried  in  p!unia*e  :  bnt  we  tdt^nreil  that  those  who  hati  the 

Tuff  more  or  lei^  irhite,  retained  that  eolonr  about  ilic  neck 

'•fler  the  summer  oraatiiinoal  mouhiug  xrasefiected. 

Tbe  females  or  Reeves,  begin  lajiii^  their -eggs  the  first  or 
^SPTond  aeek  in  May ;  and  we  hare  found  their  nest  with 
y^^n^  as  earlj  as  the  third  of  June.  Bv  this  time  tbe  maWs 
cease  tu  kilL 

The  nest  is  nsualW  formetl  cpon  a  tamp  in  the  most 
nrampy  places,  surrounded  by -coarse  grass,  of  which  it  is 
also  formed. 

The  eggs  are  (as  usual  with  its  con^enen^)  four  hi  number; 

these  are  so  nearly  similar  in  colour  1o  those  of  jhe  Snipe, 

and  Redshank,  bolh  of  which  breed  in  llicvame  \%et  places, 

and  make  similar  nests,  that  some  expeiieuce  is  required 

to  dbcriminaSe  them :  they  are,  however,  superior  in  size  to 

the  f(  rrr.er,   and   are  kno^m  fr<Mn   the  latter  by  the  i^nmnd 

being   of  a  greenish  hue  insttad  of  rufous  white ;  but  inJi- 

V.duals  assimilate   so  nearly   to  each   other  as   not   to    be 

distinguislied,  especially  as  the  dusky,  and  brnnn  spots  and 

blotches  are  similar.      The   wei;»ht  of  the  eg^s  is  from  fife 

drains  ttreutv  grains,  to  five  drams  fifty  grains. 

The 
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The  weight  of  llieUuffs  in.  the  spring,  uhen  first  taken,  if, 
from  five  ounces  three.qaurler:<y  to  six  ounces  and  a  quarter :.. 
the  weight  of  thg  Reeves  about  four  ounces*.  The  length  of 
an  old  Huff  is  sometimes  as  much  ai  thirteen  inches  and  s^. 
half:  youug  nrales^bout  twelve iLshes*  The  £i;male  niea-. 
sures  abo>ut  ton  inches. 

H  is  a  remarkable  cliaracternf  these  hirds,  that  th^y  feed 
most  greedil)'  the  nlon1(^nt  tliey  are  taken  :  a  basin « of  breaci 
and  milk^  or^boUed  wheal,  placed  before  them^^  is  instantly 
contended  for,  and  so  pugnaceoits  is  their  disposition,  tha|: 
they  would  starve  in  the  mitJst  of  plenty,  if  seToral  dishes 
of  foo<l  were  not  placed  ai>iongst  th|^iD>.  a(  a  di8tan<;e  fcoui 
each  other. 

We  took,  the  trouble,  of  carrying  several  of  these  hirdf . 
with  us  fronv  Lincolnshire  hito.  Devonshire,  in  hopes  of  keep- 
ing them  for  several  }ears,  in  spite  of  the.  opinion  of  Mr*. 
Towns,  that  they  couhl  n<>t  be  kept  alive,  through  the  winter* 
These  beautiful  iilllc  partners  in  our  carriage,  were  taken  outt 
of  their  basket  twice  a  day,  and  put  into .  a  corner  of  the.rooni, 
wherever  wc  stopped  for  refrcshnient,  and.  ivith  a. few  chairs 
and  a  piece  of  canvass  hangover  Ihem,  reachnig  the  ground, . 
they  were  perfectly  contented,  and  appeared  as  happy  as 
fighting  and  eating  could  make  them :  and  in.sudi  a  situalioQ. 
they  passed  each  night  on  the  journey.     The  last   of,  these 
birds-  lived  in  confinement  four  years,  and  several  for  two  and 
three years,which  gave  us  au  opportunity   tp  observe   more 
minutely  their  manners  and  change  of; plumage:    aqd   W0 
noticed  that  their  annual  changes  never  varied  ;^  every  spring 
])roduced  the  same  coloured  ruffagJ  other  feathers ;.  but  the 
ttibercles  on  the  face  never  appeared  ui  confioempot. 

A  young  male  that  was  taken  destitute  of  a  ruff,  in  th/D 
bleeding  season,  uhosje  plumage  was  mostly  cinereous,  ,etce*^it 
about  the  nock  and  head,  pot  on  the  ruff  in  confinement  the 
next  spring  for  the  first  .timej  which  was  large,  and  thcfiathpri 
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Wf  re  a  mixluro  of  wliitc  and  cl»esnut :  Ihe  scapulars  anS 
'breast  also  marked  witli  cliesnul ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
autumnal  moulting  he  -re-assumed  his  former  cinereuut 
phiniage. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1805,  a  Rtiff  was  shot  at  ihe  mouth 
of  the  Avon,  on  the  coast  of  south  Devon  ;  this  had  a  white 
Tuff  quite  perfect,  but  no  warty  appearance  about  the  face  ; 
another  proof,  that  like  the  swelling  in  the  neck  of  Ihe  Stag^ 
these  tubercles  are  the  consequence  of  either  sexual  desire, 
or  actual  connexion.  z 

AVe  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  althongh  the  pugnacious 
ctlsposilion  of  the  Ruff  never  entirely  ceased  in  coif^nenient, 
yet  it  increased  with  the  growth  of  ihe  lon^  neck  feathers  \fi 
"the  spring,  when  Ihe  least  movement  -of  either  from  their 
usual  stand,  provoked  a  battle*  A  t  other  times  they  would 
occasionally  sleep  close  to  each  other,  with  their  heads 
turned  over  the  wing,  and  one  leg  tucked  up  :  but  a  mess  of 
bread  an<l  milk  tnstznlly-roused  the  lal(*nf  spirilfor battle;  anil 
one  bi^d  was  so  much  \rouitded  in  the  throat  in  one  of  thrse 
feuds  that  hedicd.  IHieir  actions  in  fighting  are  ver\  similar 
fo  those  of  the  game  Cock  :  Uie  head  Vi  lowered,  and  the 
♦bill  held  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  Ihe  ruff,  and  inL-ce<l  every 
'feather,  more  t)r  less  distended,  the  former  swcejung  the 
ground  as  a  shield  to  defend  llie  more  tender  paits  ;  the 
auricles  erected,  and  the  tail  partly  s|)rca(i ;  upon  flie  whole 
assuming  a  most  ferocious  aspect.  \Viit*u  tiiher  could  obtain 
-a  firm  hold  with  the  bill,  a  leap  succeeded,  accompanied 
•wilh  astroke  of  the  wing  ;  but  <hpy  rarely  injtired  rach  othe»*. 

In  confinencnt  tht?y  paid  no  attention  to  llie  Kofves,  except 
to  drive  them  from  llieir  food  ;  and  never  attempted  to  <Iis- 
pute  with  any  other  species,  but  would  ^(tt{{  out  ol'  the  same 
ilish  with  Laud  Rails,  and  other  birds  confiued  with  them,  ia 
|ier feci  amity. 

SAND  COCK.    Vide  Redshank,  SANDERLING. 


SANDERLING.     Charadrius  calidris. 
Lin.  Trans,  viii.  p.  268. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  315. 
BeM^ick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p«  !• 

Saici  to  be  found  in  Nwv  South  \VtI«»«,  ami  ihcrc  calledTrjr 
the  natives  Waddcrgal.  Mr. -Simiiionds  (in  the  Transactionn 
of  the  Linncan  Sociity)  remarks,  that  he  observed  ibis 
spcries  on  the  second  of  June  at  thoMtill  of  Canfire* 

SrVNDPIPER-ASH.COLOURED.     Orn.  Diet. 

Wc  have  noticed  under  the  article  Knot,  that  these  two 
Inrds  arc  of  tho  same  species,  and  that  the  Ash-coloiired 
Sandpiper  (^{escribed  in  the  former  pUrl  of  this  work)  is  th'« 
same  bird  in  its  m<i*ure  plaraege,  and'whatlias  generally  been 

•  consiJercd  as  the  Knot.  We  have,  ihcfeforc  to  express  a  wisli, 
thut  the  name  of  Knot  should  be  retained,  and  that  of  A&h« 

't;olourcd  Sandpiper  be  expunged,  as  ft  diiitinct  species,  by 
cr.nnccting  its  synonyms  witli  those  of  the  former^  being  in 

'fact  only  that  species  \n  its  young  or  autumnalplumage.; 
Ituowti  by  the  semi-circular  black  and  whitish  lines  on  the 

^back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 

SANDPIPFIR-BLACK.    Tringa  LincolniV nsis. 

We  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  this  if  really  antmmattire^ 
'Purple  Saud piper. 

SASDPIPER^BROWN.    Tringa  fusca. 

A  variety  of  the  Little  Sandpiper,   which   corresponds  so 

oeaily  with  the  description  of  the  Brown  Sandpiper,  having 

come  into  our  possession,   ind'nci^a   us  to  8L*»i)ect  that   the 

-IVingri  fuscaf  is  only   an  immatured  s.peeimen  of  Tringa 

^fucilla.     Vide  Sandpif  cr-litlie, 

SANDPIPER- 


SAN 
SA^NDPIPER.EQUESTRIAN..   Tringa  eqtieslTis,  . 

We  have  long  considered  t!ie.  Triuga  equcstris  as  only  ar. 
variety  of  Tringa  pugnax^  and  we  are  themore  confiiin-'- 
ed  ni  this  opinion^  by  the  description  of  a  recent  speclnien^. 
from  Sand\i^ich»  iu  Kent^^  where  io  lB02j  fi.Ve  are^  saidrto^ 
liave  been  shot. . 

The  flesciipliongFven  by-  Dr.:  Laiham^iiv  his  Suppljonietit 
to  tlie  General  S^nopshy  ie  as  folk)WS  :. 

*'  Length  tweWe  inches:  bili.dusky :    legs  pale  grey:    the 
body  aboTe  rufons-grey,  clouded  with  brown:  sides   of  th« 
head,  fore- paj't  of  the  neck»  and.  breast. white,  clouded  with, 
pale  brown  ;    on  the  sidvs  of  the  head  are  minule  specks  of; 
the  same:  cliin,  belly,  thighs^  vent,  arid  rum p»  white;  the 
two  middle  tail- feathers  iufous-brQwn>  with,  black   bands;, 
the  others  plain  pale.  rufQ.u$*brown. 

Those  who  will  take  Ih^  troi>bIc  to,  compare  this  descripttoa. 
with  our  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Ruff«  when  dtstitnte 
of  the  long  neck  feathers,  will|  ue  have^ little  doubt,  join  us-, 
in  placing  the  synonyms  of  the  Eque^ttiao-  Sandpiper  witb^ 
those  of  the  UufF. — Vide  that  bird. 

SANDPIPER-GREEN.     Tringa  Oclirof)u«. 
Tringa  Ochropus.      Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  250,. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  31 1. 
B(^wick  Br.  Bjrds,  ii.  t.  p.  1 00. . 
Tringa  iittorca.     Lin.  Syst,  i.  p.  251. . 
Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  6'77 
LH.  Orn.  ii.  p.  731. 

Shore  Sandpiper.     Arcl.  Zool.  ii*  p.  481.  F. . 
Lath.  Syfa.  T.  p.  171. 

Doctor  Latham,   in  his  last  work   above  referred  to,  h«s  • 
brought  the  Tringa  Ochropus  and  glari&la  together  as  one 
species.     It  fs  true  all  the  accounts  of  the  Wood  Sandpiper. 

ai;e 
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ar«  80  itn|>erfect|  tlut  at. boat  tt  nuHt.be  a  matter  of  opinion^'. 
wJioihor  tlio   original  birdi  descrlbod  first  by  Lltinnsui  xfia 
II  dhtiuct  ipecici,  or  only  a  vnrluty  of  iho  Green  Siuidpipor. 

Whli  A  bird  bofora  us  essentially  difttfring  from  tim  • 
Ochropusy  and  equally  tiniworing  the  Linndsun  NpeclAn 
clmrActcrf,  wc  are  induced  to  consider  it  ha  lliotruo  ghflwla^ 
^•piprciuliy  as  it  could  not  fiiul  a  plnco  so  appropriate  ;  amt 
tliiuolore  with  a  full  allowaiico  uf  credit  to  tlio  Linn(cati 
species,  rather  than  maRc  an  additional  one  In  a  class  alrcad)i 
loo  much  mullipliody  and  oxtrcnioly  iutricatCi  wo  gttvo  it  iu  . 
the  former  part  of  this  work. 

At  the  tmie  our  ftiend  pubh'shod*  hh  last  Supplement  Ua 
bad  not  seen  our  description  of  what  we  take  to  bo  the 
Wood-Snndpipcr,  nor  have  we  leeii  any  tiling  to  induce  us  t» 
change  our'bpinion.  Thus,  at  least^  our  Green  and  Wood* 
Sandpipers  bcinft  pirfeclly  distinct  species  are  submitted  ae^  • 
Aucli  to  the  critical  Ornithologist*' 

Like  most^of  this  tribc»  the  markings  bt  tifct  oldtrnd  In  the 
young  birds,  are  very  tlin'orent  In  the  Green  Sandpiper ;   the** 
forme/  has  been  described  in  the  original  work  ;  the  following 
JMtluituf.a  specimen  shot  on  the  seventeenth  of /Vugust.  Tins 
bill  the  coverts  of  tho  wings  uml  tort<ials  spo'ted,  us  well  a« 
file  liHck  and  scapulars ;   those  oa.the  lertlaU  are  along  the 
niuigins  only,  and  the  spots  are  not  white  but^pate  brown;  . 
tiio  neck  is  loss  streaked  than  in  adults  i    the  tall  also  differa 
in  having  liie  outer  featlier  quite  winte  ;  tin*  second  with  a 
very  snmll  spot  on  the  outer  web  ;   the  third  with  two  small 
spots  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  web;    tho  rest  more 
or  less  barred,  increasing  to  llie  inid^lie  unes^  wiiicli  iiave  fouc 
Ivroad  bars  of  black.     Tho  under  scapuUrs   have  .the  same 
V-iiko  markings  as  in  tho  adult. 

Tbe  general  colour  of  the  bird  above  is  •  dusky-brown^ 
gtossod  with  green :  from  the  upper  mandible  is  a  dusk)^ 
•Ireakto  the  eye ;  jabavo  which  is  oat  of  whUoi  that  partly 
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passes  over  the  eye ;    and  the  eye-lids  are  also  v^YiHe :    th^ 
legs  and  feet  like  tlie  adult ;    ihe  outer  toe  is  equally  united:^ 
to  (he  ipiddle  one  at  the  base  by  a  membrane* 

This  last  is  the  Tringa  littorea  of  LtnnasuSj  which  Dr. 
Xatliam  had  judiciously  given  iu  his  former  works  as  a  variety 
o(  Ochropus,  and  we  cannot  conceive  why  he  changed  that 
•pinion  in  his  Index  Ornithalogigus* 

SANDPlPER-GftEENWlCH. 

The  bird  from  which  the  origiQaldesGriptioii.was  taken,  aad: 
entitled  as  above^  ^  liow  before  us,  and  w«  have  no  hesitalio» 
in  pronouncing  it  to  l>e  a  variety  of  theR'uff,  Triitgt^  pugnCM^  . 
in  its  winter  plumage*    Vide  RufT. 

9ANDPIPER.GREY.    Tringa  squatarola. 
Tringa  squatarola,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  ^52« 
Trmga  helvetica,  Lin.  Syst.  i«  p.  250  ? 
GmeJ.  Syst.  i.  p.  676.— Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  728  ? 
PhilTrans.  lxii.p.  412t 

Vanneau  de  Suisse,  Buf.  viii.  p.  60.— Pla.  Ent.  85^? 
Vanellus  helveticus,  Bris.  v.  p,  106.  t.  10.  p.  i.— Id.  8 1^»„ 

ii.  p.  239  1 
Swiss  Sandpiper,  Arct,  Zool.  ii*  No.  396  I 
Lath  Syn.  v.  p.  167.--Id.  Sup.  p.  248  1 

This  appears  to  be  another  of  the  genus,  whose  change  of  - 
plumage   at    different    seasons  has  occasioned  two  distinct ; 
species  to  be  formed  from  it :    the   tringa  squatarola  is  the 
winter  plumage,  of  the  Grey  Sandpiper,  and  Tringa  helvt^ 
tica,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  is  the  same  bird  in  its  breeding^ 
plumage. . 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  Golden  Plover  produces  a 
clear  exemplification  by  a  similar  change,  ll:e  under  parts- 
becoming  more^  or  less  black  iu  the  spring.    By  comparing, . 

therefore, . 
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tliercforc,  the  dcscripiioDS  of  different  authors,  we  find  to 
littic  difTerence  between  lhx>se  tm>  birds,  except  in  llie  black 
feathers  beneatli,  that-  wo  think  Ter^  hltle  doubt  remains  on 
the  subject:  and  what  may  be  urged  as  the  strongest  evidence 
in  support  of  such  an  opinion  is,  the  periuaueiit  black  uuder 
scapulars,  and  minute  back  toe,  which  are  similar  in  both  : 
the  latter  a  most  singular  character.  . 

With  iis  the  variety  denominated  the  Swiss  Sandpiper  roty- 
never  liave  occurred,  for  the  Grey  Sandpiper  is  rather  a  rare 
gpecies,  and  as  it  leaves  us  early  in  the  &|)ring  to  breed  in  *he. 
more  nortlicrn  regions,  it  does  not  probably  indicate  the^ 
change  in  plumage,  previous  to  its  departure.  Possibly  it* 
may  breed  in  the  dipine  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  thus  may  . 
have  been  noticed  in  its  breeding  plumage. 

We  shall  now  transcribe  the  very  judicious  remarks  made, 
by  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  first  Supplement  to  the  General  St/* 
nopsis/in  order  that  the  British  Ornithologist  may  identify  . 
the  bird,  should  such  occur  to  him. 

Of  the  Swiss  Sandpiper,  the  Doctor  says,  **  One  of  these-, 
from  Hudson's  Bay,  given  to  me  as  the  female  of  this  species, 
had  the  upper  parts  brown,  mottled  with  dusky-white,  not . 
unlike  the  mule,  but  less  bright :  sides  of  the  head  and  fore- 
part of  the  neck  white,  sparingly  marked  with  brown  spots :  . 
belly  white,  marked  witli  longish  streaks  of  black ;  the  ends 
of  the  feathers  being  black  for  some  length  ;  the  quills,  rump, 
wm\  tail,  as  in  the  male :  in  both,  t];e  sides  of  the  body  have 
se:ireral  black  feathers  above  two  inches  in  length,  arising  at 
the  junction  of  the  wing  (the  under  scapular.^)..    In  bolh^  the 
bill  and  legs  are  black,  and  a  spur  serves  instead  of  a  hmd 
toe.     in  short,  this  reputed  female  is  «o  like  the  Grey  Sand- 
piper, that  the  belly  exceptc«l,  which  in  the  £n(*lish  one  ii 
not  marked  with  black,  one  must  suppose  tliem  to  be  met^ 
varieties  of  each  other.'' 

Of  the  Grey  Sandpiper  the  Doctor  says^  '^In  thereof  of 
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yifiifi<g  ■wwigja  :    bM^ne  &  Eugtfr  •£  ibe  bOI :  a3:tier  the 
wiig  tte  saoK  f^iif  b(iaek  farii(ei%  c%Iit  4r  Buie  in  innuer, 
»  #ft>wrp<<  afcdiwg  kA  tiie  Svm  'Stifjy'yti:  anf  ao  back  tti* 
«tff  a  Jjpwr,  skBi  as  in  tlie  Fetnd.*^ 

^oUea  Tloiftr  daei  at  tioKS  anuae  the  buck  pioizia^ 
imcatb,  we  are  at  a  iosft  ta  gaua  wky  ovr  frinKi  sLoaU  ^re 

ii^or  apiaMatkeiecaaftcartei;  fi^t&eskadLv  of  adoakc* 

f^ASDnPERAJTTVE.    Trii^a  psaaia. 

little  Sliat ar  Least  Saipe,  Be^^ick  Br.  Kn^,  i.  tp.  leS. 
trcmro^mdpi^^,  Br.  ZccL  il.  No.  195  I 


Vf€  caaaot  bdp  sajp^ctsng  tkat  tin  kas  met  aitk  the 
hit  as  mofttof  its  e/>D^eiken,  bv  bei;;^  mcUIpIied  nito  at  leasL 
iwo  tpccicSy  fioce  Id  some  of  its  changes  id  plomagf,  it  sa 
acariy  accords  with  the  Brown  Saadpiper  of  Mr*.  Penaail,  as 
saaj  fairly  warraot  a  tappcdtioo  that  they  are  of  ibesiEie- 
ipcdes,  as  a  recent  specimen,  now.  before  as  will  go  near  to- 

fHTOfe* 

Hie  length  and  weight  nearly  the  same  as. that  dcscrihed  inv 
the  Api>endiji  to  the  Ornithological   Dictionary    Bill  and- 
irides  the  same :  the  forehead  aod  clieeks  ropnd  the  eyes  Tery 
paile,  nearly  white :    throat   and  all  beneath  ^liite,  except 
across  llie  breast,  where  it  is  mixed  with  light  brown;  tbo- 
crown  of  the  head,  back,  scapulars,  and  coyerb  of  the  wings, 
dusky»black,  more  or  less  margined  with  pale  rufous,  bot.in 
some  of  the  scapulars  the  margins  are  nearly  ii hi te.     These 
laar^iiiatcd  feUhers  give    the   bird  a  spotted   appearance. 
The  bdck  of  the  neck  brown,  mixed  with  cinereous:  quills^ 
like  those  of  the  other :    the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  ^re 
like  the  teriial8»  dusky,  bordered  with  ferruginous,  the.others. 
cmercouS;  palest  on  the  margjas :  legs  dusky*. 


I  i  .• 
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This  is  without  doubt  the  Tringc  pudUa  in  its  oeBlIia^ 
feathers,  or  plumage  prior  to  its  first  moultiag. 

Six  of  these  birds  were  obserred  by  Mr.  Anstke  io  Sept. 
1S95,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brr,  neat  Bridi;ewater,  (bur  of 
which  he  shot,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  more  than  one,  (on 
account  of  the  softness  of  the  mud)  and  that  has  been  kindly 
added  to  our  collection.  The  other  two  were  afterwards 
seen  out  could  not  be  procured* 

The  specimen  here  described,  tery  nearly  corresponds 
with  that  given  by  Mr.  Bewick,  except,  that  m  his  bird  the 
tail^  -said  to  be  dusky  ;  but  as  each  featlier  b  not  defined^ 
perhaps  the  middk  feuthers  only  were  dusky,  appearing  tf 
that  colour  when  closed. 

Mr.  Pennant's  bird  seems  to  IniTe  been  of  the  same  colour 
as  ours,  iMit  by  the  dcscrifHion,  differently  dispdsed  on  eack 
feather,  viz.  brown  edged  with  black,  and  pale  rufous.  Mr. 
Bewick's  bird  b  marked  aboTe>  black  with  white  on  the 
exterior,  and  rust  colour  on  the  interior  webs  of  each  feather. 
All  these  little  variations  may  easily  be  conceiTOi),  knowii^ 
that  season  and  «ge  have  great  influence  on  the  plumnge  of 
^me  birds:  and  a  Kttle  allowance  may  be  admitted  for  the 
different  manners  in  whidi  di^rent  -authors  are  ot>$ervcd  to 
describe  thesanie thing ;  as  wdl  as  the  very  ?agite  definitiott 
of  colours. 

In  most  young  birds  that-differ  at  first  from  their 'parents, 
-vre  perceive  they  are  more  or  less  spotted  or  mottled ;  and 
amongst  the  Sandpipers  this  is  the  common  primary  appear- 
'anee.  The  young  of  tlie  Dunlin,  tiie  Purre,  the  Knot^  the 
Green  Sandpi|%r,  &  others,  are  more  spotted  than  the  adults-; 
•thus  the  perfect  state  of  ihe  little  Sandpiper  is,  we  pereetve^ 
of  a  plain  cinereous-brown  colour,  with  only  dusky  shafts,  ^n 
described  in  the  Appendix  to  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

&JLNDFIPER.1>IGMY.    Vide  Curkw-pigmr. 
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f AHDPIPER.PURPLE.    Tringa  nigrfctns. 
Tringa  nigricans,  Lin.  Trans,  it.  p;  40.  t«  2« 
Seliiinger  Sandpi(>er,  Lath.  Sjn.  Sup.  ti.  p.  312. 
Tringa  Striata,  Gmcl.  Syst.  i.  p.  672. 
Ind.  Cm.  ii.  p.  733. 

Totanus  Striatus  Brit.  ▼.  p.  196.5«.ld.  8to.  11,  p.  2ffS. 
Le  Ciievalier  raj^,  Buf.  vix.  p.  516. 
Striated  Sandpiper,  Arct.  Zool.  11.  No.  3S3. 
Latb.Syn.  v.  p.  176. 

When  tlie  above  sjnonyms  have  been  added  to  those  a1* 
Tcady  given  witii  the  Purple  Sandpiper,  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work,  it  will  clearly  evince  the  necessity  of  more  than 
ordinary  attention  in  the  diKrimination  of  the  species  of  tliis 
genus.  H«{re  are  four  supposed  species  brought  into  one, 
and  if  the  Black  Sandpiper  of  the  British  Zoology  was 
added  as  a  trifling  variety;  we-sospectwe  shoald  not  be  far 
from  correct.  '^  '^ ' 

In  the  latter  end  of  Ncrvember,  1807,  Mr.  Ahstiee  fft- 
wo*ired  us  with  two  specimens  of*  the  Purple  Sandpiper,  tbait 
were  shot  in  Somersetshire,  and  bought  in  tlie  market  'of 
Bridgewater.  Thesi*,  iipon  dissection,'  'proved  to  be  of 
different  sexes :  the  male  is  the  least,  weighing  only  two 
ounces  one  dram  ;  the  female  two  ounces  and  a  half.  l%e 
male  is  rather  darker  in  colour,  but  in  no  other  respect  differ- 
ing from  the  other  sex  ;*nor  are  they  materially  different  from 
the  one  originally  described. 

]n  both  these  specimens  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is 
dusky  grey  ;  the  sides  of  the  breast  near  the  shoulder  black : 
the  legs  dull  orange:  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  towards  the 
base  orange,  paler  at  the  base  of  the  under  mandible. 

In  the  gizzards  of  these  birds  were  fragments  of  small  Cancri^ 
Ontsci  Sitid  shells,  with  seveial  perfect  fry  vf  Turbo  littoreiis* 

SANDPIPER-RED.LEGGEO. 

Bewick  Dr.  Birds,  ii«  w  p*  113.  Mn 
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Mr.  Bcwlclc,  in  liis  ingenious  work  on  IBntlsh  birds,  Ihu^ 
■  figured  iind  described  a  species  of  Sandpiper  with  which  wm 
are  at  present  unacquainted  ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  hira^ 
that  it  is  Tringa  ef^thropus,  from  which  it  differs  so  es« 
sentiaU3^  in  colour,  in  size»  and,  particularly  in  tiie  tail,  Snid 
consequently  ojuglit  not  to  bear  the  above  title  of  Red-legged 
Sandpiper,  the  English  name  adopted  in  the  General  S^^ 
nopsis  for  Ihe  eryihropihs.  For  the  present,  however,  tiotil 
this  bird  is  better  known,  we  tuffer  it  to  remain  whh  ihii^ 
title,  as  we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  transcribe  ivhatillift 
author  has  said  of  it* 

*^  This  bird  measures  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  «iid  o( 
the  tail,  ten  inches  :  the  bill  is  an  inch^And  threo-eighths  loRg, 
black  at  the  tip,  and  reddish  towards  the  base :  the  crowa  of 
the  head  is  spotted -With  dark  brown,  disposed  in  streaksi 
and  edged  with  pale  brown  and  grey :  'a  darkish  palbh  covers 
the  space  between  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  the  ^yes :  the 
chin  is  white;  the  brow  add*  cheeks  pale-brown,  prettily 
freckled  with  small  dafk  spots^  the  hinder  part  of  the  neci^ 
is  composed  of  a  mijiture  of  pale«l)rown|.grey,  and  ash.  with 
a  few  indistinct  dnsky  $pots ;  the  fotcpart,  and  the  breiu^ 
are  white,  eloiided  Willi  dull  cinnanoa-colour9**'and  sparingly 
and  irregularly  maark«d  with  black  spots  reflecting^ a  puvpl^ 
gloss :  the  shoulder  aad  scapular  feathers  are  black,  edged 
with  pale  rust  colour,  and  have  the  same^ glossy  reflections  as 
these  on  the  breast :  theterlials  are  nearly  of  the  same  length 
as  the  quiUs,  and  are  marked  like  the  first  annexed  figure,: 
(barred)  tlic  ridges  of  the  wings  ar«  brownish  ash-  colour :  tbe 
covertS)  back,  andramp^  are  nearly  the  same,  but  inclining 
to  oli\e«  and  the  middle  of  each  feather  is  of  a  .deeper  dusky« 
brown:  the  primary  .quiHs  are  dtep  olive  brown:  tiie  ex- 
terior webs  of  the  secondaries  are  also  of  that  colour,  bgt 
jigliter,' edged  and  tipped,  and  the  iuber  "webs  are  mostly 
vvhitc  towards  ihe-^liase:  thetaiKoverts  are  glossy  black, 

edged 


'^flged  with  pale  rnst-colour,  and  tipped  wifh  w!iite ;  bht  ^  m 
some  of  them  a  streak  of  white  passes  from  the  middle 
vpwards,  uearly  the  whole  length.  ^  The  tail  fcatliers  are 
lightish  brown^  except  the  two  middle  ones,  which  are  barred 
with  spots  of  a  darker  hue:  the *^ belly  and  vent  are  white  : 
legs  bare  above  the'kaees^  -and  red  as  sealing-wax  :  claw* 
tlack." 

<^  The  female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  her  plumage  more 
^ingy  and  indistinct :  an  egg  taken  out  of  her  previous  to 
stuffing,  was  surprisingly  large  considering  her  bidk^  'beiffg 
about  the  size  of  that  of  a  magpie,  of  a  greenish  'white 
colour^  spotted  and  blotched  with  browiii  of  a  long  shape, 
and  pointed  at  the  smaller  end/' 

<^  The  foregoing  tigure  and  description  were  taken  fromn 
pair,  male  and  female,  which  was  shot  on  Rippengale  fen,  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  Mth  of  May,  1799 y  "hy  Major  Charles 
Dilke,  of  the  Warwickshire  Cavalry,  who  «lso'* obligingly 
pointed  out  several  4eading  features  of  these  birds, '  ki  ^hiek 
tiiey  dHfer  materially  frontthe  Scolopax  calidris  of  Linntens, 
called "^bere  the  Red-shank  or  PooUsnipe,  fie  says  this  bird 
is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  fens,  and  Is  known  to  sports- 
men by  its  singular  notes,  which  are  very  loud  and  melodious^ 
and  are  heard  even  when  the  bird  is  l)eyond  thereach  of  sight* 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  a  bird,-  apparently  common, 
and  indigenous  to  tliefons,  should  so  long  have  escaped  notice^ 
or  at  least  discrimination,  for  it  must  undoubtedly  have  beea 
confounded  witb  the  Red-shank  :  indeed  in  many  respects  <it 
seems  toTCsemble  the  immatured  bird  of  that  species,  biit 
differs  essentially  in  tlie  feathers  of  4he  tail.  We  are  not 
informed  of  (he  weight  of  the- Red-legged  Sandpiper,  but  the 
'  nieasuiement  is  less  than  a  full  grown  Ked-shank,  by  aa 
inch  or  rather  more. 

SANDPIPER-SELNINGER*    Vide  Sandpiper-purplc. 

SANDPIPKR- 
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SAN'DPIPER:SH0RE.    Vide  Sandpiper.grcen. 
SANDPIPER-STRIATED.    Vidc^  Saudpiper-purpk. 
SANDPIPER.SPOTTED.    Tringa  macularia. 
'Bewick  Br.  Birds,  iiit.  p.  Ill, 

This  is  amougst  the  few  British  Sandpipers  we  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  met  with  :  but  as  Mr,  Be  (rick 
has  given  ihe  figure  of  one  that  was  «hot  in  the  mouth  of 
August,  on  the  moors  near  Bellingham,  in  North umberland» 
the  description  of  which  is  more  full  than  what  appears  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  lo  transcribe 
it.        Length  eight  inches, 

'<^The  bill  is^lackat  the  tip,  and  fades  into  a  reddish  colour 
towards  the  base :  a  white  streak  is  extended  over  each  eye, 
and  a  brownish  patch  between  them  and  the  bill :  the  whole 
-upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  glossy  lightish  brown,  witfc 
green  reflections  :  the  head  and  neek  are  marked'with  longisli 
small  dark  spots ;  on  the  back,  scapuhirs,  and  wing  coverts, 
the  spots  arc.  larger  and  of  a  triangular  shape;  the  rump  is 
plain  :  the  greater  quills  are  dusky ;  secondaries  tipped  wilk 
white ;  as  are  also  the  greater  and  lesser  coverts,  whidf  form 
two  oblique  white  lines  across  ihe  extended  wmgs  :  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  grecnish*brown ;  the  side  ones 
white,  crossed  with  dusky  lines :  the  breast,  belly,  and  vent, 
are  white,  but  in  the^ female,  spotted  wUb  brown:  ^  legs  of  "a 
dirty  flesh-colour." 

SANDPIPER-SWISS.    Vide  Sandpiper-grey. 
SANDPIPER-WOOD.    Tringa  glareola. 

It  Will  .1>e  observed  under  the  article  of  Sandpiper-greeOt 

ihat  we  remark  the  very  great  diffieuliy  under  which  Ori^- 

thologists  labour  with  respect  to  identifying  some  of  the 

'  Jjinucean  species ;  and  that  notwithstanding  such  good  autho- 

'  sritjr  4U}^  that  of-  Dr«  Lathaov  (or  connecting  the  Linocaa 
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J^ringa  glareola  and  Tringa  Ochropus^  we  are  ^ncliawl 
to  consider  tli^t  species  which  we  described  ia  the  former 
|)ait  of  this  work  to  be  the  true  ^/areo/a,  (being  equally 
probable)  especially  as  we  cannot  assign  it  any  other  place. 
Vide  Sandpiper-green  and  Wood. 

In  order  that  we  may  conrey  every  possible  information  on 
60  rare,  so  elegant,  and  so  interesting  a  species/and  that4t 
may  not  in  future  be^oafouaded  with  i^  Gxeen^andpiper^ 
a  figure  is*  annexed* 

SCALE-DRAKE.    Vide  Shieldrake. 

SCARFE.    Vide  Shag. 

SCAURIE  orSCOREY.    VideGoH-Herrtagand'Farrock. 

SCOBBY.  Vide  Findh-chaf.  ? 

SCOLDER.    Vide  Oyster<a4cber. 

SCOTER.    Ana9  nigra. 

^Bewiok  Br.  Blrds^  t.  p.  32B» 

^Wiiitewtkriiftted-^Dttck,  Br.  Zool.  t.dS.^ 

Will.  Gia.  r.>d6^r« 

Tlie  bill  *of  the  Scoter-fS  remarkably  compressed,  and'fs 
destitute  of  tkit  part  usual  to- most  of  the  genus  termed  the 
nail. 

The  bronchi  ordivaricationsof  the  Yr«c^ea  in  the  male,  are 
larger  in  diameter  than  any  part  of  the  windpipe ;  these 
suddenly  decrease  from  a  shoulder  near  their  union  with  tlie 
lungs,  and  their  interior  sides  are  more  membranaceous^  which 
contracting,  forms' a  longitudinal  sulcus  in  each. 

A  female  now  before  us  weighed  thirty -three  ounces;, 
length  nineteen  inches.  Bill  wholly  black,  and  destitute  of 
tlte  knob,  but  along  each  side  of  the  upper  mandible  is  a  sliglri* 
ly  cremated  groove,  as  in  the  male-  The  crown  of  the  head 
and  whole  upper  parts  of  the  body,  including  the  wings  and  tail, 
iwe  dnsk^-brown^  with  an  olivaciows  tinge  ia«om<^parlicuiaf 

vpoiutf 
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poihls  of  view:  the  cliin,  cbeelcs,  throat,  and  sides  of  Ihi 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  sullied  wliite,  -freckled  with  brown ; 
the  large  bv<d  of  white  is  divided  by  a  brown  list,  running 
down  the  back  of  the  neck:  the  scapulars  are  slightly  tipped 
with  cinereous :  the  whole  under  parts  are  mottled  With  dirty 
white  ^nd  brown,  the  points  of  the  feathers  being  of  the 
former  colour:  the  tail»  in  shape,  like  that  of  the  male:  the 
fore  part  of  the  legs  and  the  toes,  dull  olivaceous  yellow ; 
the  hind  part  and  webs  dusky. 

Upon  dissection  there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  brandkt 
in  this  sex.  Tlie  giszard  was  remarkably  large,  muscular^ 
andairong,  for  the  purpose  of  triturating  the  stronger  shells^ 
the  animals  of  which  are  its  principal  food ;  in  this  we  observed 

many  largefragments  of  that  species  of  thick  Testacea^  called 

■»  « 

Mactra  solida. 

In  Willughby  a  variety  of  th^  female  is  described^  Whici|i 
bad  the  neck  aud  head,  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  the.  eyes,  white. 
Another  variety  of  this  sex  is  figured  in  the  British  Zoology^ 
plate  98,  which  is  intitled  the  Wbite.throated.Duck,  but  hat 
no  corresponding  description. 

These  birds  might  be  caught  with  as  much  ease,  and  perbapt 
in  as  great  abundance  on  some  parl^  of  the  British  coast  as 
they  are  said  to  be  in  France  ;  where,  as  Bufibn  informt  ui^ 
they  are  attracted  by  a  small  bivalve  sbeli-€sh  called  Fidr 
vieaux^  which  abound  on  the  aorthern  coast  of  that  coantiy« 
In  a  religious  point  of  view,  these  birds  are  not  esteemed 
ilesh,  but  fish,  and  consequently  are  in  great  request  to  vary 
the  re[)ast  on  ^  fast«day  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  Sueb 
a  stimulus  would  soon  supply  our  markets  with  them,  bot 
being  equally  rejected  by  the  poor  -as  well  as  the  rich,  on 
account  of  their  £sby  flavour,  which  in  France  stamps  theur 
<  value,  no  arts  are  in  practice  with  us  to  capture  them :  sonie^ 
however,  are  accidentally  <aken  in    the  fishennen*8  nttXH. 

•^Ax^  An8tice4nftmns  us  that  the  Scoter  is  ocoasionally  takeo 
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^ar  die  river  Brj  or  Brat  (which  runs  dirovgfa  Bridgoratcry  ni 
SoineneUlure,  aod  dbembogues  in  die  BrisU/l  ck2jiDcl}ia 
wioter ;  but  noch  mare  commoaly  io  the  moaUios  seasoa^ 
fciving  cast  to  maaj  feaflim  of  iiirir  wiogs,  as  to  reader  tbeoi 
iacapabie  of  fi^t ;  in  this  stale  the j  frequeotlv  get  wiihia 
At  nets  io-sfaallofr  water,  aue  surroaoded  at  tlie  ebbing  tides 


Tbe  loflf  of  so  maBj  quill  feathers  as  io  render  the  wings 
ipaUe  of  perfonniGg  that  office  nature  inleiidedy  is  wholljr 
confined  to  aquatic  birds;  and^  of  some  of  those  we  fiafe 
'MSt  extiaordinarj  accounts.  It  is  said,  that  vast  nnmbers 
ef  Geese,  and  even  of  the  Hoopmg  Swans  are  taken  n 
itdsmd  and  other  noftbero  parts,  (owing  to  this  defect)  bj 
^:tte  natiires,  io  tiie  month  of  Angnst:  bnt  we  may  rather 
coDclode  that  most  of  these  are  yonog  birds,  not  yet  capable 
of  flying,  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  caramon  domestic 
Besseand  Dncks  nerer  throw  out  thar  quiliXBathers  till  they 
are  fnllrgrown. 

SeOTEE-DOCBLE.    Vide-Dack.TclT«. 

SCOUT.     Vide  Guillemotfaolish and  Aok.Razor-biH. 

SCeUTIN ALLEN,  4>r  SCOUTINACLAN.     Vide  Giitt- 

arctic. 
SCRAYE.    VideTermcommon. 
-SCREAMER.     Vide  Siriit. 
6EA-CE0W.     Vide  Auk-razor-bili. 
4HAG.    Pelecanos  Gracnlus. 

.Bewidt  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  390« 

cPEOTIirCIAL. 

-fikart,  Scaife,  Gieea-Corvorant. 

We  have  been  assured,  that  the  Shag  was  shot  as  fo- 
^inland  as  Newbury,  in  Berkshire ;  a  yery  rare  occurrence  for 
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it  to  desert  salt-waler,  bul  probably  enticed  so  far  by  tbat^ 
noble  river  the  TliameS|  into  which  the  Kennet  flows. 

SHAG-CRESTED. 
Pelecanus  cristatus,    Famia  Groenl.  No.  58. 
Brun.  No.  123. 
Procellaria  cristatns.  Miill.  Zbol.  Dian.  Prodr.  No.  ISO. 

It  IB  not  surprising,  that  two  birds  so  similar  in  plumage 
and  general  appearance,  as  well  as  in  habits,  as  the  Shag  and 
the  Corvorant,  should  be  frequently  confounded.  This  we 
find  to  hav«  been  sometimes  the  case,  in  their  plain  or  ud^ 
crested  state :  so  also  these  Irirds-  have  been  occasionally 
confounded  in  their  crested  state  ;  but  in  the  -crested  varietiei 
there  are  stronger  marks  of  distinction  about  the  head,  tbaa 
in  their- common  phimage,  and  the  usual  characters  equally 
obvious,  Yizv  the  superior  siz^,  as  veil  as  the  greater  number 
of  feathers  in  the  tail  of  the  Corvorant. 

The  crested  Shau  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  distinct 
by  some  of  the  northern  Naturalists,  Mullcr  and  Fabricim 
have  described  it :  and  Mr.  Pennant  first  introduced  it  jnto 
the  catalog.ue  of  British  birds,  Fabricius  has  considered  this 
bird  when  destitute  of  the  crest,  as  the.  youtig  of  the 
Corvorant. 

That  the  Corvorant  and  the  Shag  are  distinct  species  no 
one  will  at  present  deny ;  and  that  the  Crested  Corvorant  •  is 
only  an  acciiiental  viiriely  of  the  common,  Peltcaaus  cathc^ 
we  have  glfi^u  abumlafic  [iroof  in  the  account  uf  that  bird. 
With  this  knowledge  therefore,  that  the  common  Corvorant- 
occasionally  varies  its  plumage  in  more  than  that  of  throwing 
out  a  crest,  there  is  good  reason  for  concluding,  tlat.tbe 
Shisg  is  equalty  subject  to  a  similar  varialion. 

In  the  London  Museum   there  are  two  Crested  Shags, 
said  to  be  thatwo  sexes :    an  engraving  of  one  was  sent  |o  us 
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%  Mr.  Eulleck,  on.  which  is  the  following  note :  ^^  killed  by 
me  on  the  Bass  Island,  9th  of  May,  1S07,  a  female  and' 
breeding  at  the  time/' 

Thishirdas  In  every  respect  like  the  common  Shag,  but 
that  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head  are  a  little  loose, 
elongated,  and  pendant ;  and  on  the  crown  is^a  tuft  of  erect 
featiiers.  It  has  no  white  about  the  facie,  jior  on  the  thigh, . 
as  in  the  crested  variety  of  the  Corvoraut  ;  nor  fourteen 
feathers  in  the  tail,  the  leading  character  of  that  bird  in 
every  variety*  Under  all  these  circumstances,  whatever  may 
be  the  existing  cause  of  such  an  occasional  luxuriance  ^  of 
growth  in  the  feathers  of  the  head,  not  a  doubt  exists  of  the^^^ 
crested,  and  common  Shag,  being  of  ihe  same  species,  and 
sliould  have  the  wliole  of  their  synonyms  united* 

It  should  seem  the  Shag  is  subj^eet  to  vary  in  tlie  fonn  of 
their  occasional^rest,  for  we  are  told  by  some,  that  the  crest 
l». constituted  by  a  long  tuft  of  dusky  feathers  ^n  each  side 
the  head,  reaching  beyond  the  crown* 

SHEARWATER.    Procellaria  Pufi5uus» 

•   We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Fleming,  (hat  tliis  species  appears  - 
in  Zetland  only  in  winter ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the   Zet- 
landic  name  cf  Lyre,.  Lyar  or  Lyric,  it  has  acquired   th.»^ 
Norwegian  names  of  Skrabe  or  Skraap. 

SHIELDRAKE.     AnasTadorna. 
Lath.  Syn^  Sup.  ii.  p.  353. 
Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  117.  t.  15.  f.  8.  9.  (trachea) 
Bewick  Bt.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  341. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Sheldrake,  Sheldrake  or  Scaled  rake,   Skcel-goose,  or  Ski?eU 

duck.   Skceling-goose. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  species  of  Duck,  that  can  be 

strictly 
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»«rk;tly  called  Indigenous  to  these  realms ;  many  breed  Iti 
▼arious  parts  of  tlie  united  kingdoms ;    but  it  is  probable 
more  are  observed  in  the  urintcr,  when  those  of  Iceland  and 
€>tlicr  northern  parts  can  no  longer  tind  sustenance  in  the. 
bogs  and  estuaries  of  those  boreal  climates* 

It  is  found  in  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  some  parts 
of  Asia,  contiguous  to  the  coast,  for  it  rardy  quits  its  marine 
station  by  choice ;  so  seldom  indeed  is  it  observed  on  fresh 
water,  that  it  has  been  doubted  if  it  could  long  exist  without 
the  marine  element.  From  our  own  experience,  however^ 
these  birds  appear  to  enjoy  perfect  hdallh  iti  confinement, 
provided  they  are  allowed  communication  with  a  pond  ;  and 
they  feed  on  grain  as  readily  as  the  common  Dack,  and 
eq4ially  partake  of -any  aquatic  plants* 

The  trachea  of  the  male  is  furnished  vfkW  a  mfiji^ular 
labyrinth,  consisthig  of  two  roundish  bladders  of  a  most 
delicate  texture,  one  of  which  is  larger « than  the  other, 
both  are  uneven  on  the  surface,  and  of  so  tender  a  fftbric  as 
scarcely  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  finger  without  indenting 
or  breaking.  In  a  very  young  subject,  before  the  black 
round  the  bill  appeared,  we  observed  the  labyrinth  wus  tery 
small  and  membranaceous,  but  to  a  person  conversant  in  these 
matters,  might  have  been  asuflScient  guide  to  the  specFes. 

The  young  of  this  species  previously  to  their  first  moult 
are  materially  different  from  the  parent  birds.  The  bill-  and 
legs  are  flesh-colour :  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  back*  of 
the  neck  duiky-browj) :  the  forehead,  and  cheeks^  as  far  as 
the  eyes,  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  and  whole  under  parts 
of  the  body  white  :  the  quills  are  black,  tipped  with  white, 
except  two  or  three  of  the  first  :  the  speculum,  and  baj 
feathers  of  the  wing  next  to  the  body>  like  the  adult,  but  the 
former  tipped  white :  the  coverts  white,  tipped  dusky,  giving 
tlicni  a  mottled  appearance :  the  tail  feathera  are  also  more 
#B  less  moUled  at  their  ends. 

The 
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The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  tbe  youo||;*^btf ds^  mstjp 
have  oocaiioned  them  to  be  mistaken  for  a  distinct  species 
but  an  atleniion  to  the  speculum,  and  bay  tertials  trill  be  aa 
unerring  guide. 

Il  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  front  of  the  head  should  be 
frbitei  when  the  rest  of  Ihe  head  and  back  of* the  neck  are  of 
»  dark  colour ;  and  when,  in  the  first  change^  the  whole 
ct  these  parts  become  green«black>  it  is  the  white  feathere^^ . 
round  the  bill  and  face,  lliatare  first  displaced  by  the  black  ia 
the  Autumn  of  the 'first  year. 

A  young  domesticated  male  at^  two  years^old,  ha^  the  fore* 
part  of  the  neckband  breast  elegantly,  mottled  with  castanea 
and  white*  ■■'....  ^ 

These  birds  seem  to  pair  and  continue  so  throughout  the 
year  in  theift  native  haunts,  and  we  have  observed  the  same^  . 
particularly  in  confioemeot : .  the  female  drives  and,  scolds 
other  males  that  attempt  to  pay  court  to  her.  In  the  courting 
season,  which  commences  very  early,  the  males  erect  their 
heads,  and  partly  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  utter  a  singular  shrill  note,  atleuded  with  a  toss  of  Ihe-, 
he^^ 

The  males   do  not  appear  to    attach .  themselves  to  tlia 
females  till  the  second  year;    and  their  puberty  is  strongj^y  ^ 
characterized    by    a  very  cousiderabJe  enlargement  of  the 
knob  at  the  baseof  thebill^  wi)icbia  the  courting  season,  not  . 
only  increases  at  all  periods  of  life  afterwards^  but  also  beconies 
of  a  fine  coral  red. 

The  defect  oi  breeding  appears  to  be  with  the  female,  (for 
we  believe  it  rarely  happens  in  a  confined  state)  she  is  coo- 
Stan tlv  coy  although  so  strongly  urged  by  the  other  sex,  who 
it  seems  has  every  inclination  ;  and  tliis  appears  the  more 
likely,  s?ncc  we  are  assured  the  Shield) ake  has  been  known 
to  breed  with  the  conimoa  Duck,  in.  Lord  Slaj:ilc3^'s 
aienagerie. 

SBELLY: 
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^IErXYorSHELL*APPLB.    T^de  Fineh^liat 
SHILFA.    Vide  Fine h.cliaf. 
SHOVCLEH  or  BLU&WINOED  8H0VELER. 
Anas  clypcatu  Lin. 

Lith.  Syn.  Sup.  ih  p.  S53. 

LiD.  Tranf.  iv,  p.  IO9.  t.  IX  f*  4-5.  (trachea) 

Bewick  Br.  Birds |  ii.  U  p«  345. 
Anai  muicaria  Lin.  Syit.  i.  p.  200  B«— Rail  Syn.  p.  l^S'^ 

Will.  p.  287. 
Anas  clypeata  fentre  candido  Bi is.  Ti.  p.  337.  A— Id.  Bro« 

ii.  p.  451. 
Tempalialioac.  Rail  Syn.  p.  I76— -Will.  p.  d99«— Id.  AiigU 

p.  387^Lath.  Syii.  ri.  p.  51 1.  A.  B. 
Anas  rubens  Gmel.  Syvt.  i.  p.  510^In(I.  Orn.  ii.  p.  857* 
Hedbreasted  Shofoler.  Br.  Zoo!,  ii.  No.  281 — Lath.  Syru 

vi.p.  512. 
fiarbary  Shofeler,  Shaw's  Tra?.  p.  954 1 

The  labyrinth  of  the  trachea^  belonging  to  the  Bint- winged- 
Shoveler^  isa  fery  small,  roundinhi  bony  •ttrcb^  woH  explained  ' 
in  the  Linncan  Iransaciions  toferred  to. 

The  fery  great  differenoe  in  the  fixe  and  weiglit,  as  weTI  as ' 
in  the  plumage  of  this  species,  have  long  made  us  suspect  tbtit ' 
one  of  the  chaogea  inoideut  to4t|  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
Red-breasted  Sliotoler. 

Our  great  attention  to  the  change  of  plumage  in  all  ilia 
Buck  tribe  we  have  bernablc  to  procure  alive,  has-been  the 
means  of  much  knowledge  on  this  inipottant  sat^et^  not  • 
little  aided  by  strict  attention  to  dead  specimens,  killed'  In 
different  seasons  of  the  year*  From  all  these  observationt 
colloctUrcIy,  wo  have  no  doubt  remainlngi  but  that  the  Red*  * 
breasted  Slioveler  is  no  other  than  this  bird  in  one  of  ili  * 
accustomed  changes,  either  intermediate  between  the  yovof 
4iud  the  iMlu\t|  or  Uie  aoBual  change  of  the  adult|  finilar  (0 

w  «sbat 


what  tre  hfiyfi  Telated  of  liic  Piptul :  bnt  befiire  we  pnMeed 
to  describe  the  bird  in  ihis  probably  ^nual  cbapge^  we  shall 
describe  one  or  Iwo,  somevrhat  vpr^ing  UoBk  what  was  giTeii 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work* 

A  male  and  female,  taken  together  in  a  dficoy  ia  Ua- 
colnshlre^  a^puitUe  middle  of  April,  were  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Wright  of  Wainfleet.  These  aj^eared  so  mupU  smaller  than 
any  before  e^amioed^  that  for  soiu^e  tiine  we  couid  hardly 
persuade  ourselves  Ihey  were  not  a  distinct  species.  The 
male  was  fat^  ajid  yet  wei^Iied  oqljr  seTenteen  ounces :  ikfi 
female  was  rather  poor,  and  weighed  no  more  than  ten 
ounces  and  a  half,  wiii^h  is  Ics^  than  that  of  a  Teal.  There 
4vas  nothing  material,  however,  in  the  plmn^e,  to  favour  aa 
opinion,  that  these  couW  he  distinct  from  the  coiumon 
Shoveler,  and  the  trachea  of  tl|e  inale  at  once  eviaced  thc^i 
to  be  such* 

In  the  male,  the  head^  vuecl;,  Weast*  and  beUj>.  ih^  ^nne.  a» 
formerly  described  :  the  back  is  dusky-black,  reaching  tip  to 
tlkie^reeii  o^  tl^e.vpck  in  a  pieak ;  these  feathers  are  slightly 
^^ed  wit^  QinereouA.:  the  rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  from 
the  vent  to  the  tail,  Uack,  glossed  with  green ;  those  thai 
cover  the  sides  of  the  tail,  fine  deep  green  :  the  lesser  wing« 
CQverts  aiid  scapulars  the  sane  as  before  described  ;  as  also 
the  quill  feafn^s.  but  tinged  with  blue  on  the  outer  webs  of 
the  primaries:  the  tertials next  to  the  body  are  very  broad 
at  the  bs^e,  and  gradually  narrow  to  a  pointed  tip  ;  tliese  are 
of  a  glossy  purpW-b|»ck,  with  a  white  stripe  in  two  of  them 
aU^Qg  tl;e  shaft^  for  one  third  of  their  length  froin  the  tip  s 
099  or  two  o/the  longest  scapular  featliers  that  fall  over  llicse, 
a^  sflipif^r  i  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  tail  is  a  large  patch 
o( white:  tthe  tail  consists  of  fourteen  feathers,  the  middle 
4ki|es  d.usk^*black,  with  white  margins,  but  the  two  centre  have 
tb^  margins  minutely  speckled;  the  rest  are  dusky-brown,, 
wi0i  bru9id^i(iKArgina of  dicljy  white!  biU,  iridei|  aad  Ugs  like 
ibftlPimer*  1h» 
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The  female  had  the  irides  duIUyellow;  the  upper  maiidu 
Lie  dusky  with  the  edge  red  •orange  ;  the  under  mandiblf^ 
Kud-oraiige,  except  towards  the  tip*  The  plumage  in  general 
nufous-brown  and  black,  the  former  occupying  the  inarguia 
ef  the  fealhersy.  gives  a  mottled  appearance  ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  streaked  with  black  z.  tlie  breast^  sides  of  the  bodyy 
and  back,  deeply  roai^ined  with  rufous-browns  on  the  belly 
the  spots  of  dusky  are  very  faint :  the  smaller  eoverts  of  the 
wings  blue  like  the  male,  but  less  brilliant;  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  w'uiffs  nearly  correspond  with-  those  of  the  other 
sex,  thes|>eculum  and  terti'ils  excepted,  the  first  of  which  is 
tipped  wiih  white,  the  last  are  plam  brown  :  the  tail  duskjr 
tvith  rufous  borders-^  becoming  paler  on  the  outer  fealh^itt 
the  scapulars  and  rump  like  the  back:  the  vent,  and  tail* 
eoverls  like  the luijoiniug  parts:  legs  dull  orange. 

Another  male  ralher  larger^  had  the  back  and  acapularft 
nottlcd-dusky  and  white* 

The  Anas  muscarza  of  Linn^,  differs  from  the  originaly. 
only  in  having  llie  belly  white,  and  breast  rufous.  ^ 

The  Tempatlalioac  of  Kay,  appears  to  be  another  y^fvAf 
from  Mexico ;  the  principai  difierence  in  this  is,  the  uppsr^ 
parts  of  ihe  body  being  mottled  with  semicircles  of  \npmu 
«nd  whUe. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to^^lhe  deseriptlen  of  what  we  cen* 
sidera  variety  of  the  Bloe^winged  Slioveler,^  which  has  betf| 
%A}  long  established  as  a  distinct  speeies^  tmdet  the  title  e# 
lie lU breasted  Shovelcr. 

» 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  bird  owginated'  fnfm  Ifr*^ 
Fenuaiit.  who  says  it  is  aomctiraee  takeik  in  the  licieoyiof 
Lincolnshire. 

Most  collectors  have  searched  in  vatnti for  tbe  Eed*]weflMei 
variety,  but  we  believe  nolh  front  it*  peculiar  scartif^^  iHit 
lb(>cause  \t  is  only  16  be  obtaieed  a|  »  certam  ptridil  j#IHIM 
year^and  ihat,  when  neither  tlie  gon.is  in  use^  nor  the  decoya 
sa^geneial  opentK  ^  2:  Tit 
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Tfi«  bird  hareaner  described  was  sbol  oo  a  firesh  water 
4aike|  ontbescHith  cr>ast  of  Devoa,  Ang.  Stb,  1807- 

Tbe  weigbl  twenty-oae  oinices:  length  ninelBai  iocliet 
and  a  half.  The  bill  and  iridet  like  the  other :  tbe  crown  of 
the  bead,  and  nape  dnshj.  the  feathers  a  trifle  elongated 
bdnnd  :  the  che^Ls,  throat,  and  upperpart  of  the  neck  pa^ 
broum,  wttb  a  slight  mfous  tinge,  and  speckled  wirb  da^~^ 
the  chin  itith  htrger  spots  of  green-black  :  iBbe  back  and 
scapMlars  ditskj,  the  former  margined  with  nifou5-brown» 
tbe  latter- with  rufous  white,  and  glossed  wiihptirple:  the 
mnip  dusk  jy  glossed  with  green  and  porple :  tiie  corerts  of 
the  wings  bine,  the  larger  series  tipped  with  white:  the 
fpeculum  purpletslugreen,  Tariable  in  difierent  lights :  some 
of  tbe  tertails  purple-black,  with  a  white  streak  down  tbe 
•halls,  resembling  the  wing  of  the  originai  bird,  except  in  the 
primary  quills^  being  nifous*brown  with  dusky  tips:  tike 
•pper  part  of  tbe  neck  before^  the  breast,  sides,  and  bcllj 
to  the  vent  femiginoos,  spotted  with  dnsky-black :  behind 
.die  vent,  the  sides  of  the  ramp,  and  nnder  fail  corerts  pale 
g^foos-brownand  while, spotted  as  the  last:  the  middle  tail* 
feathers  dosky,  the  others  are  ma6Ialed,  but  by  their  stumps 
appear  ^o  bare  been  browrasb-m bite:  the  iegs  like  the 
originaL 

Upon  dissection,  \he  sexual  organs  were  not  discemable  ; 
Iml  an  attrition  to  tbe  trachea  made  the  sex  eTident,  and  alto 
proved  most  incontrorertibly,  by  the  exact  similitude  of  tbe 
labyrinth  to  the  Bluc^winged  Shoveler,  that  it  is  identicalty 
-tbe  same  in  one  of  the  mutations  of  plumage  to  which  many 
^  the  tribeare  known  to  be  subject. 

Having  most  clearly  demonstrated  that  theeel>irds  are  ot 
one  species,  in  which  we  bave  evinced  tbe  very  essentisd 
jMivantage  of  attenduig  to  tbe  iracheaj  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark  that  this  spedroen  is  evidently  not  m  young'^bird,  that 
i^jM  0t  the  ^anie  yearHt  was  tdien,  for  it^was  In  Inoult ; 

-warn 
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■any  of  ihe  wing  and  tail  fealliers  are  in  the  state  ofMcent: 
•lidnge,  and  the  now  ones  appear  as  usual  brigiiter,  and  .lh# 
darker  ones  not  so  browo  :  the  only  part  that  indicates  Iho- 
usual  green  head,  is.  the  chio^  where  there  are  several  spoi^ 
•f  that  colour*. 

Fromthe  circumstance  otthis^  bird  l>eing  alone  before  ih^ 

Ureeding  season^ was  scarcely  terminated^  or  at  least  before 

the  young  of  the  Duck  tribe  are  usually  capable  oi  flying,  we.- 

are  iuduct'd  to  t>elieve  the  Shoveler  may  not  pair  the  fiist 

year  ;  and  the  inconspicuous  state  of  the  sexual  organs  seem^ 

to  confirm  it.     At  any  rate  wo  may  fairly  conclude,  that  what 

Las  been  termed   tl¥^-R4ed4)reasted  Shoveler,  is   the  inter- 

loediatc  plomage  ra«i<tei>tal  to  tlie  species  between  tlie  spriuj^ 

anil  autumn,  as  we  have  shewn*. with  respect  to  that  of  thdi 

male  Piutail  Duck,  to  which  we  refer  for  furtliejc  particulars. 

concerning   this    curious    and  unexpected  annual  change^i 

This  circumstance  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  discovery  o^ 

considerable,  importance  toibe  sclcoce,  an4> advantage  to  the. 

Ornithologist,  whose^ vision  is-as^it  were  extended'jbayond  tliet 

fippearance  o(  the  object  before  him.     Exptriuiental.phy*. 

sioiogy,  like  experii^ntal  philosophy,  is  the  test  of  truths  thii^. 

losis  of  incontrovertible  facts,  on  which  we  may  safely  reason^ 

and  build  our  hypothesis  without  danger  of  the  edifice  fftlling.^ 

Age  may  and  will  occasiou  sonie^. difference  in. these  interme-. 

diate  annual  changes ;  thus  wc  find  a  specimen,  in  the  co]lectioI^ 

ot  Lord  Stanley,  ^ch  more  rufous  on  the  breast*  The  Anas 

muscaria^  which  is  described  as.pecrore  rfz/^^cff/i/e,  is  a  bird . 

of  this  species  in  .the  iuterraediate  chan5;e :    but  the  jincu^^. 

€lj/peata  ventre  candidojDi 3tissou,  should  seemAo.bconly  an.. 

ttpcidental  variety. 

Although  we  have  already;dwclt  lon^  upon  this^ecics,  yet^ 
we  cannot  omit  any  thing  tliat' may  serve  to  elucidate  the 
f  uhjcct    It  has  been  si|id| .  that  the  female  of  the  Redf. 
b^^asted^hovcler  has  all  the  colours  fainter^  and  the  speculum 
mi.  the  wing9  blue*  y.,X.  Otn. 
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On  Ae  ^4tli  of  November,  I8O9,  we  were  favourca  wMli 
tn  Shoveler  by  Mr.  Holdsworth,  which  uei^lied  twenty  ouncei 
sndahalf;  and  measnred  in  length  twenty  inches.  Froni 
the  superior  sise  of  this  bird,  which  seemed  to  be  at  Tarianct 
with  the  plumage,  we  suspected  it  to  ^be  a  male  of  tlie  first 
feather;  but  upon  dissection,  the  ovamt  were  evident,  and 
^e  trachea  destitute  of  labyriath. 

This  bird  then,  we  may  conclude,  is  that  which  has  beeK 
assigned  lo  tiie  Red-breasted  Shoveler,  as  the  other  ser;  and 
indeed  the  ferruginous  appearance  of  its  plumage  beneath; 
might  fairly  have  induced  those,  who  wanted  toiind  a  femalm 
for  that  bird,  to  couple  them  together* 

The  bill  of  this  specimen  4s  'Olivtciouii.green  above;  the 
c^ges  and  under  vmamlihle^nHige^  irides  dull  yelk>w.  The 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  brown,  niinutely  spotted 
with  black :  tite  chhi  and  throat  plain  pale  brown ;  the 
loweir  part  of  the  neck  before,  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and 
>«}deftofthebod^  under  the  wings  pale  rufous-brown,  spotted 
with  black,  the  spots  becoming  larger  on  tife  under  parts ;  ia 
fact  each  feather  is  dusky-black,  margined  with  rufo us- brown :i 
the  middle  of  the  tower  breast  and  the  belly,  appear  to  be 
entirely  pale  rufous,  the  feathers  being  so  deeply  margined 
as  not  to  expose  their  dusky  part;  about  the  vent  and  the 
under  tail  coverts  like  the-sides  of  the  body ;  the  back  and 
scapulars  are  dusky,  slightly  margined  with  pale  rufous,  in^ 
dining  to  white  on  the  hindmost  scapulars.:  the  rump  dusky« 
black  with  small  obsolete  spot^:  coverts  of  the  tall  partly 
barred,  and  margined  with  pale  ferruginous  and  dusky-black : 
the  wJDgs  like  those  of  the  other  female,  except  that  one  or 
two  of  the  terlials  are  white  at  the  tip  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  secondaries  which  constitute  the  speculum  should  in 
the  females  be  tipped  white,  and  not  in  the  malts;  tail  consists 
of  fourteen  cinereous- brown  featliers,  margined  with  rufous, 
ej|cept  the  twi)  middle  ones,  which  are  dusky^brown*      It  is 

singular 


•tffngtilAr,  that  this  fcmate  thotild  weigh  nearljr  double  th^t 
before  described,  and  larger  by  tereral  bunbei  than  the  male 
in  full  plumage,  previously  mentioned*  Th)si  however,  only 
exemplifies  Ihe  fery  great  diflvrenco  in  the  ilzC|  as  well  ib  ik 
the  pluntage  of  individuals  of  tliis  species. 

It  is  evident  this  female  h  not  in  her  first  liTumage,  an(| 
consequently  not  a  bird  of  that  year,  in  which  she  was  killed« 
for  there  are  soihe  of  the  dd  i^alheWt  n6t  cM,  In  particulair 
the  fourth  featli^r  t>f  the  rail  on  each  ilde,  «? hich  are  easily 
ascertained  to  be  o)d  feathers  by  their  dingy  col6ulr  and  ra^g'ejl 
tips ;  these  old  feathers  are  not  in  other  respects  diAcreiu 
from  their  outer  tieij^hboUrfe,  ej[ce})t  in  not  being  half  so 
deeply  margined*  ^rom  the  superior  weight  it  should  appeilr^ 
that  this  is  an  old  and  fully  matured  female,  aud  that  iht 
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smaller  one  with  alt  the  feathers  more  deeply  margined,  is  ii 
young  bird;  and  this  is  consonant  with  experience^  that 
^ouug  birds  in  general  have  their  plumage  more  maculated^ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Shovelcr  will  not  live  in  coufnie* 
inent;  it  Is  true  thoi  curious  pectinated  structure  of  tbe  bill 
indicates  an  insectivorous  food,  but  we  doubt  not,  that  by  de« 
-grees,  it  might  he  induced  tu  adopt  a  substitute,  aft  Rdffi^ 
Godwits,  Woodcocks,  and  Curlews|  are  well  satisfied  wfth 
bread  and  millu 

It  lias  been  supposed  that  Sliovelevi  breed  at  present  Ui 
our  fens,  but  all  our  enquiries  on  that  subject  in  Liacoinsiiire 
Went  to  negative  the  opinion. 

I^IIRIKE-CINERCOUS*    Junius  excubitor. 
Bewick,  Br.  t)irds,  1.  t.  p.  O'O* 
Shaw  Zool.  vii.  p.  383.  U  37* 

Murderfaig-pie.    White-iVhbky*iohn. 

Alihoygh  this  i^eiea  ia  said  to  bived  in  France  and  otf it f 
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parts  of  tlie  Earopean  continent,  und  occasionally  Tisit  Uf^t 
we  never  could  ascertain  that  it  bred  in  England. 

In  tlie  latter  end  of  February^  1S07,  w.e  received  a  malii 
^fxom  a  frieudy  near  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire :  this>.  and.  two 
or  three  others  of  the  same  sex,  obtained  also  m  the  winter 
months,  indicate  that  it  only  acoideutallji:  conies  ta  us  in  its 
atilpmnal  migration  from  the  north  of.  Europe  to  a  mora 
-southern  climate:  and  that  bj  sume  adverse  winds^  or  other 
occtilt  causes,,  they  are  sometimes  forced  to.  vary  their  longi. 
tudinal  course^  and  '4re  driven  on  the  eastern  parts,  of  Great 
llritain* 

^Mr.  Pennant  says  tlie  female  has.  ft  bro>vn  bar  beyond 
tach  eye* 

SHRIKE-RED-BACKED.    renins  Collnrio. 
l^lh.  Syu.  Sup.  ii.  p.  65.    Shaw  ZooU  vii.  p.  2U$». 
Orn.  Danmo,  I.  t.  2. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  1. 1.  p.  6^.. 
LevaiU.  Ois.  ii.  p.  50.  p.  t.  gS- 
Sonniui  Tra^.  iii.  p.  319* 

The  Red.backed  Shrike  is  said  to  be  common  in  Egypfy 
where  it  is  trailed  Dagnousse^  and  are  caught  in  large  num- 
bers in  nets  and  sold  alive,  the  law  forbidding  ihem  to  be 
«aten,  as  well  as  others,  till  they  have  been  bled  ;  and  as 
these  birds  severely  bite  the  fingers  when  handled^  the  bird<* 
xatcheis  tie  their  mandibles  together  witli  one  of  their  feathers. 

Is  not  uncommon  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  aod  in 
«ther  parts  of  Africa. 

We  have  not  heard  of  its  being  seen^  in  the  more  northern^ 

parts  of  England,  but  from  the  authority  of  Mr,  Dickenson 

it  inhabits  ,  Shropshire  about  Tichdeld  and  Walsal.     It  hat 

hcen  noticed  throughout  the  whole  loogjtudiiuil  extent  of 

Devonshire,  and  from  thence  eastward,  to  the  opposite  coast 

#f  4|he  kingdom  }  but  we  are  not  sure  it  hat  been  observed 
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fiH^inConiwall;  nor  have  we  ever  seen  il  ia  the  souUfem 
promontory  of  Devon^  though  we  have  heird  of  ODe  being; 
killed  IB  that  part. 

SHRIKE-WOOIL    Lanios  ruficoUif. 
Wood-Chat.     Orn.  Diet.. 

Lath.  S^i.  Sup.ii.  p.  70., 

Shaw  ZooU  vii.  p.  316* 
La  Pie-griesche  rousse^    Levaill.  Ois.  ii.  p.  4fi.    PL  6Si 

It  will  be  observed  that  in^  the  former  part  of  tiiis  work^-^ 
we  had  expressed  some  doubts  about  the  distinction  of  thjf 
»pecies  from  tliat  of  the  Red-backed-Shrike.  In  this  we  were 
not  singular,  but  rather  formed  an  opinion  upon  that  of  other 
respectable  authors,  after  consulting  the  description  and 
habitat  as  related  by  them;  for  it  is  esteemed  ^o  rare  in 
England,  thai  we  qiiestion  if  there  is  at  present  a  specimen 
in  existence  that  was  killed  in  the  island »  Even  on  the 
continent  its  rare  occurrence  has  occai>ioned  discrepancy 
of  opinion.  Doctor  Latham  in  his  second  Supplement 
acknowledges  never  to  have  seen  but  one  speciuien,  and 
that  in  the  Leverian  Museum;  so  that  if  with  the  ex* 
tensive  researches  of  the  Doctor,  and  with  the  immense 
variety  of  species  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  that  have  passed 
through  his  hands  in  critical  exanimation,  we  find  onl^  one 
BoUtary  instance  of  his  identifying  the  bird  in  question,  it 
H  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  suspicions  were  created*  On 
tiie  authority,  however,  of  M«  Levaillant,  the  Woodchat^ 
not  materially  dififering  from  the  European  species,  is  not 
imconnnon,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  especially  the  ia<^ 
terior  jTarts  of  it;  and  is  also  met  with  at  Senegal. 

A  specimen  of  the  Wood-chat  lately  come  into  our  pot* 
session  is  about  seven  inches  aud  a  half  in  length:  the  bill  it 
dusky- horn-colour  :  the  fore-head,  and  sides  of  the  head^ 
tikipg.iQ  the  eye8,,.«ad  coTcrtt  of  the  eai»;  paiUDg  a  little 

behind 
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bdihid  t>D  th«  sides  of  the  neck,  black :  die  crown,  liadc  o^ 
thi'  iiead,  aud  hiad  neck,  brigbt  bay:  upper  part  of  th^ 
back,  and  wing  coverts  dusky:  scapulars  white:  Tuns^ 
dusky-grey :  upper  taiUcoTerts  grey  :  quills  blacky  with 
white  at  their  base^  fbrmtng  a  conspicuous  bar  on  the  vf^iiigs^ 
but  partly  hid  by  the  tertiab  when  closed :  all  the  under 
parts  from  chin  to  tail  sullied  white,  except  a  patch  of  cbesnut 
on  the  lower  belly :  the  outer  feather  of  the  tail  is  more  than 
half  white  from  the  base,  and  margined  with  the  same,  leaving 
a  long  black  spot  on  the  outer  web  n^ar  the  end ;  in  the 
bther  lateral  feathers  the  white  decreases  gradually  a^t  Uit 
base,  till  lost  in  the  four  middle  feathers,  which  are  wholly 
black ;  but  in  several  of  the  outer  feathers  there  is  a  small 
spot  of  white  on  the  inner  web  at  the  very  tip  :  legs  dusky* 
black. 

From  a  nlinute  examination  of  this  spechnen,  we  can  no 
iooger  doubt,  that  the  Woodchai  is  perfectly  distinct  front 
the  Red^backed  Shrike,  lu  tlic  make  of  the  two  species,  tha 
cuneiform  shape  of  the  tail,  form  of  the  bill,  aud  size,  (but 
this  is  rather  larger)  there  is  great  sinkUitude,  at^  the  same 
time  tiiere  are  characters  which  must  furm  specific  distinction,- 
\Vheu  critically  examined,  it  is  observable,  lliat  the  markings 
are  different  in  form  as  well  as  colour,  but  the  dusky  colour 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  b^dy,  the  black  legs,  ani  above  ali 
the  white  scapulars,  cannot  in  any  stage  or  variety,  belong 
to  the  Red-backeii  species :  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the. 
bay  head  shi>uld  be  given  in  a  state  of  adolescence,  tu  ht 
discharged  aguiii  iu  maturity. 

It  must  bo  wi^li  known  to  those  who  have  penetrated  deepljr 
into  the  nivsicrles  of  nature,  that  there  are  certain  colours 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  denote  maturity  ;  that  pure 
M'hite,  full  black,  aud  the  more  gaudy  tints,  are  usually 
marks  of  maturity.  Tli:is  we  cannot  suppose  that  at 
anj  agt  or  season,  the  Red-backed  Slirike  would  become 

black 
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Made  on  fliobaclc  with  white  scapulars,  or  poisess  a  biff 
*€ro\vn  or  black  legs,  except  by  accident,  a  mere  lusus  naturm^ 
and  that  cannot  now  be  suspected.  Besides,  if  we  attend  to 
the  plumage  of  the  Hed-backed  specieSi  which  constant!/ 
breed  with  us  in  considerable  numbers,   we  find  that  all  the 
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yo^ng,  when  they  leave  us  in  the  inonlli  of  September,  very 
much  resemble  the  adult  female ;  and  the  whole  return  to  ut 
again  in  about  six  months,  in  their  full  sexual  plumage;  a, 
proof  that  the  young  arrive  at  matarity  the  first  year,  an4 
propagate  the  eusuifig  spring.  With  this  certainty,  it  would 
be  most  inconsistent  with  all  the  known  laws  of  natare»  and 
^iih  the  experience  of  every  Naturalist,  to  suppose  that  the 
3'oung  Red-backed  Shrike  changed  its  plumage  to  that  •of  the 
AVood  Shrike,  and  ag^in  to  that  of  the  adult  Red-backed 
species,  and  this  in  the  course  of  the  few  monllis  they  are 
absent  in  a  more  southern  climate,  and  out  of  the  breeding 
season.  It  is  well  known,  that  aH  young  birds^  witfaotlt 
exception,  at  first  mostly  resemble  the  parent  female,  and  by 
degrees^  those  of  the  male  sex  become  more  masculioe  io 
plumage;  but  the  intermediate  state  partakes  more  or  less  of 
both  ;  and  in  no  instance  is  so  totally  unlike  eiUier  as  the  bird 
in  question.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  birds  of  the  Red- 
backed  species  were  capable  of  such  a  change^  that  which 
characterizes  the  Wood  Shrike  would  undoubtedly  bo  their 
courting  garment;  those  colours  which  we  noticed  before  as 
marks  of  maturity,  would  have  been  assumed  when  the  ex^ 
hilarating  passion  of  love  and  soft  desire  fired  their  little 
bfeasts ;  it  is  then  and  then  alone,  that  every  feather  has  its 
gaudiest  tint.  With  all  these  reflections,  founded  on  th^ 
l(nown  laws  of  nature,  evinced  by  daily  experience,  we  caH 
iiavc  no  ipore  donbt  of  the  identity  of  these  two  Shrikes  as 
distinct  species,  than  we  have  that  they  are  different  from  the 
Cinereous  Shrike ;  for  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  between 
4bem«  than  between  4li€lledi4Ntcked  and  the  Wood  Shrike. 

It 


Tt  ntist  alto  be  recoUecteJ,  that  the  Red-backed  species^ 
IkBs  frequently  been  kept  iu  confinementy  and  no  such  change 
luis  ever  been  noticed  :  those  we  bad  caged^  nnfortuaalel^il 
died  before  the  return  of  the  breeding  season,  but  the 
appearance  of  some  new  feathers;  indicated  the  regulate 
change  to  the  adult  plumage  by  the  usujd  course* . 

SISKIN^ 

FringiUa- Spinns.     Linv.Sysi.  1;  p.  3^2.— GmeT.  Sysf. 
K  p.  914. — Ind,  Orn.  i.  p.  452; — ^Sep.  Vog.  t.  p.  135i 
Ijigurintis*.  Raii.  Syn.  p.  fy.  A,  5;^ — Will.  p.  Ig^t.  40, 
Briss.  iii.  p.  65.  4»  Id.  8?o.  i.  p.  3^5. 
Le  Tarin.  Buf.  ir.  p.  221.— PI.  Enl.  485.  f.  3. 
Siskin  or  Aberdirine.    Br.  Zool.  No.  129.  t.  63*.     Id.  fol,^ 
leg.  t.  T.       Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  243.     Id.  p.  3S3. 1., 
Albin  ill.  t.  7€.     14.  Song  birds,  t.  p.  83% 
Iiewi&  Br,  Bkds^  ii.  t.  82; 
Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  289;     Id.  Sup.  p.  l€&. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  171* 
•Harm.     Rural,  p.  2&. 

The,  unaccountable  omission  of  this  species  of  Finch  Im- 
tbe:original>part  of  this  work  was  not  discovered  until  the. 
whole  was  printed. 

The  Ab^rdivine  or  Siskin,  is  in  size  between  that  of  the 
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Greater  and  Lesser  Red-poles :    lengtii  four  inches  and  a  half. . 

Bill  whitish,  with  the  tip  bl^ck :    iridcs  dusky  :   top  of  the 

head  black  ;  hind  head  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  ihe  body 

ycllowish-^reen,    mostly,  yelbw  on  the  rump,  the   feathers 

streaked  down  the  shaft  with  dii^ky :  sides  of  the  head,  chin, 

throat,  and  breast^ greenish-yellow,  without  spots  :;  middle  of 

the  belly  whitish  ;  sides  tin5;ecl  with  yellow,  and  marked  with 

laxge   dusky  streaks:    under  tail-coverts   the  some:    lesser 

wjng.coverls  like  the  back ;  the  series  immediately  impending. 

the  greater  coverts  mostly  y«llow ;  the  greater  coverts  black, 

tipjitd. 
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tlpf^4  miU  j^Wom ;  ihne  tmm  imo  ytiUm  bsfufn  yrroM  tbi 
^\(9t^f  difuifA  hy  otut  tf(  h\»il ;  qui  If  d$i§ky,  (fi«  pdnMrki 
tli|i;f»fly  *fl(^^4  wiib  f^^m'v^M  jtWim  0fn  tli#  ont^-r  ti^eb^  »nd  at 
tiM  Im4«  //f  (Im  mner ;  the  f«r#i  4»f  ih*  i|if>l,»  inAff/iA  m%ih  the 
fiAM  #ffi  tlMtrlr  mkiti  wib§  f^y^  near  (he  twH,  iii#  teite  of 
tuU  fMtf»4T^  frir  fMTtrly  on«  Mff  paUr  )dU>ir:  tbc  toil  f«  con* 
M^nMy  totk^if  tim  tiro  mid/lb;  feadieri  ditffcy ;  the  reft 
yft\U,w  UM  ¥iny  tftfta  xha  Inm^  \Ut  tnA§  du^kjr^  M^iXy 
%d^\  ^Mt  yt)Um  r/fi  \hf.  hu\ft  wrAt§:  Uf^  paje« 

Th^  fumnU  (\ifftst%  ffiftn  tb«  />ib«f  ft%  in  bai^fij;  (Im  ff mrn 
iff  a$4i  h^  fiu>\ky  wfd  gfty  m\%tA,  and  Ums  plomafa  in 
gmetiA  mnt\%  Um  fhUI* 

Ytrnti^  mii\0^nf  in  iimt  adol«i»eent  itatir,  baft  lb«  black  fea« 
IfMT*  Of!  iii«;  b#!a4  maf((ifMril  wiib  brown,  and  tbeedloorff 
tti<Mi/|b  briK^iter  ilian  tb«  fvmafei  are  noi  lo  rtrid  a*  in  Iha 

Tbk  iperUa  if  fomeiim^f  ol^Mrtad  bi  Knf^land  in  tb# 
winu^,  bf  company  wilb  U>«  Laf««r  K^d^p^^K  pM:kin|(  9«i 
fba  littith  tf0m  i\m  c<me§  iA  iba  abWr  ineii*  It  ib>«a  noi  wa 
iNdkta  bra«d  iriib  n%^  bia  katra  thin  cmintrjr  an  tba  a|t« 
pr #>a^b  <^  fprbic :  M r#  Bobon,  b#>wiirer,  in  bi*  IJarmonis 
Rurulh  atwrrt*^  that  it  breada  in  Wt*tmordand«  Wiiliifiibjr 
aa^*  it  vf*if*  ^niHiaa  about  tba  im%  of  barky  •owing«  and  i# 
tb«ra  i!al(ird  tba  Barky^bi^d*  ft  ia,  bawafar,  mara  an  t^t^ 
f\An%\ik\f  iban  a  ron<lant  migrant  to  tbia  cotinify,  or  at  loMt 
It  \%  by  no  m/af»f  connm/ni  but  aalramaly  lacat ;  a  natural 
€(9tnilmfmf  wbenofdyoaa  inManea  baa  dccnrrad  to  ua  f^f 
ma^-trnf^  witb  IImk  ^iftkin  at  large,  and  tbat  wa»  a  Aobiarf 
ft:n>«li;in  iUf  mf*n\h  of  January :  and  in  only  two  biataiiaia 
iHiif$  wa  brim  fafoored  witb  it  from  oor  fuimoroiiafrkiida* 

ft  k  ocra*if/f»afly  laktn  Xfj  ilm  bird'catabarf  in  tba  nci||N 
bfitirliofHl  of  Ixmdoff^  nber/  it  ii  known  bytlia  namr  of 
AlH'f'liirina;  an#l  thr^agb  it*  fong  h  balow  madtocrity^  HIa 
/or  a  tolarabk  f ood  prica  to  bifd^aaaiafVy  who  mm€lim$ 
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pair  It  with  a  Canarjf  bird,  with  vhich  it  i»  uid  toulirecd 
ftreely. 

The  Siskin  li  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  r  in  Germaoj 
they  are  said  to  do  great  injury  to  the  hop   gardens,   hjr* 
picking  out  the  seeds.    In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
Kussia  are  plentiful,  but  are  not  met    with  towards  the 
tJralian  chainy  nor  in  Siberia* 

In  the  month  of  December,  1805,  a  small  ilock  of  thest- 
birds  were  observed  busy  in  extracting  the  seeds  froni  the 
alder  trees,  in  the  south  of  Devon,  several  of  which  were 
shot.  The  weather  was  severe,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
succeeded, 

Sepp.  has  delineated  the  nest,  placed  in  a  fork  of  a  tree^ 
built  with  dry  bents,  mixed  \^ilh  leaves,  and  amply  lined 
with  feathers*    The  eggS)  three  in  number,  of  a  dull  whiter 

Some  varieties  of  this  species  are  described,  but  whether 
all  such  realty  belong  to  it  may  be  qiu^stioned  hereafter ;.  one 
is  said  to  inhabit  Silicia,  and  another  ^uth  America* 

The  irregular-migration  of  this  bird  has  been  noticed  Gir 
the  continent :  Buffon  speaks  of  immense  flights  oucir  inh 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years*  Are  said  to  breed  int. 
the  forests  bordering  on  the  Danube,  but  conceal  their  nest 
w'ith  such  art,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  found*. 

Mr.  Bewick  remarks,  that  one  which  was  taken  on  the 
banks  of  the  T}ne,  and  kept  some  years  in  a  cage,,  had  a. 
sw^cl  and  pleasing  song;  that  it  imitated  the  notes  of  other* 
birds,  and  was  familiar^  docile,  and  cliearfui* 

SKAB,T,     Vitle  Sliag  and  Corvorant 

SKERL  GOOSE,  SKEEL-DUCK,  or  SKEELING-    Tid^ 

Shi  rid  rake. 
SKELDllRDRAKE.    Vide  Ovster-calcher. 
Slii  LDR A K E.     Vide^Sliieldrake. 
SKELLY.     Vide  Fmch^haf. 
5SXiTy*.    VideGaliinule-spolted*  SKLRABf; 
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SKRABB.    Tkle  Shearwalcr. 
SMEW.     Mergus  albellus. 
-  Mergtts  albellas  and  minuttis^  M.aiid  P.  Lnu  Sysf. 
Lath.  S^rn,  Sap.  ii.  p.  338. 
Lin.  Trans,  it.  p.  234*  U  l6,  f«  3.  4.  (trachea) 
Petit  ilarle  bupp^.  La  Piette,  But  Ois.  ^i.  p.  275  t  M^ 

Pi.  Enl.  449* 
Smew.    Bewick,  ii.  t  p.  264* 
Ked-bcaded  Smew.     Bewick,  ii.  p.  MO  (female^ 
Loogh-difer,     Bewick,  ii.  p.  268.  (male  immaturcd). 

Tbe  fad  having  been  established  beyond  contradictioiii  that 
the  minute  Merganser  and  the  Smew  are  of  the  same  species^ 
Lnt  of  different  sexea,  we  request  that  the  s^non)  ms  ef  these 
birds,  given  in  tbe  former  part  of  this  work,  may  be  coooected 
and  added  to  the  above. 

Doctor  Latham  had  long  ago  ascertained,  that  tl>e  yoang 
males  coiilinued  in  the  plumage  of  the  females  for  some  time, 
(at  least  two  years)  by  dissecting  many^  the  trachea  of  the 
supposed  nial^  Minute  Merganser  was  found  to  be  exactly 
si^iiilar  to  (hat  of  tbe  Smew,  except  that  tbe  bibyrintbic  parts 
were  less  ossified. 

If  any  thing  was  wanting  to  confirm  this  decision,  founded 
upon  tbe  clearest  evidence,  we  could  bear  testknony  of  the 
fact  from  ocular  demonstration,  having  at  this  lime  before  oa 
a  specimen  i»f  a  young  male  in  tbe  very  act  of  changing  from 
the  plumage  of  the  female,  or  Mergus  minuius^  to  that  of 
the  male,  Mergus  albeUus.  This  bird  and  an  old  or  matured 
Smew,  was  sent  to  us  the  latter  end  of  December,  by  Mk^ 
lloldsworth,  which  gave  au  oppertunity  of  com|>aring  the 
trachea  and  which  completely  verified  the  account  given  by 
Doctor  Lhtliam  :  indeed  in  |bis  youeg  specimen ibelabyrmtl^ 
va9  (ully  ossified. 

This  young  malaliaA  a  Urn  ieadiefi.  ot  Ike  adult  pUMOage. 

pol 


pat  fortb  about  the  breast  and  neck/ especially  ibe^'latk 
feathers  tipped  with  white,  denoting  the  approach  of  those  i 
bands,  so  censpicttousljr  beautiful  in  the  adult.  The  feather* 
on  the  crown  are  more  rufous,  and  the  crest  longer  than  in 
the  female,  and  the  patch  on  the  wing  is  not  pure  white,  btft 
mottled  with  bi;owii.  The  secondary  quills  and  their.greater 
coverts  are  black,  slightly  tipped  with  white,  making  two 
slender  white  lines  across  that  part  of  the  wings.  'Both  these 
birds  had  the  usual  number  of  tail  feathers,  (sixteen)  and  iheir 
legs  and  toes  eqaally  of  a  blue  grey  colour,  with  dusky  webs. 
The  old  bird  weighed  twenty-four  ounces,  and  measured 
eighteen  inches ;  tiie  young  one  sixteen  ounces,  and  serenteea 
iuciies  in  length. 

For  a  figure  of  (he  trachea  we  refer  to  the  Linnean 
Transactions  above  quoted,  which  will  convey  a  much  better 
idea  of  its  structure  than  any  words  can  express;  however, ' 
in  conformity  to  our  plan  of  general  information,  we  shall 
transcribe  the  description  of  it  from  Doctor  Latham'a 
account,  as  being  perfectly  correct,  and  correspotiding  with 
those  In  our  possession. 

^'  The  trachea  or  windpipe  of  tliis  species  Xs*y*  ^* 
Doctor)  is  smallest  near  the  upper  part,  but  enlarges  as  \t 
approaches  towards  tlie  middle,  frum  whence  to  the  bottom, 
it'coiitiuues  nearly  of  equal  dimensions,  the  texture  consisting 
of  completdy  bony  rings,  with  scarcely  any  cartilage  inter- 
vening ;  -at  the  bottom  is  a  bony  cavity  as  in  the  others, 
smaller  in  proportion,  and  differing  in  shape,  the  greater  cx« 
panse  being  from  side  to  side,  whereas  in  the  other  it  is 
ahnost  tipwards  and  downwards ;  on  one  isidc  is  a  round  holc^ 
covered  by  a  drum-like  membrane,  and  on  the  opposite,  an 
oval  smooth  hollow  bone  uniting  with  it :  from  the  boltulii 
arises  the  branchial  tubes. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  plentiful  species  of  Merganser  thai  ' 
iWiquents.  our  ^oas ts  and  fresh  waters  in  the  wiatttr ;    but  -we 

iK'iiev* 
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belicTe  has  nerer  been  known  to  breed  in  this  country.  It  i» 
naturally  shy,  and  readily  takes  wing,  being^as  expert  in  air 
as  U  is  in  water,  where  indeed,  if  it  is  surprised,  it  is  with 
difficulty  shot,  by  reason  of  its  incessant  diving,  \i  the 
time  of  writing  this  account,  there  are  two  White  Wigeons 
(as  the  full  plumed  males  are  sometimes  called  by  the  natives) 
on  a  piece  of  fresh  water  not  very  distant  from  us,  but  too 
wary  to  be  shot.  The  females  aiKl  young  birds  are  called  in 
t?ie  southern  part  of  Devonshire,  Vare-Wigeoii,  from  a 
supposed  similitude  about  the  head  to  a  Weesel,  which  is 
denominated  Vare»  Possibly  this  is  the  bird  wliich  in  some 
parts  has  been  called  Smee. 

In  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Bewick  of  a  tunnelfor 
patching  wild  fowl,  we  find  the  following  note,  which  appears 
to  have  been  collected  from  a  person  of  the  name  vf 
Bonfellow,  of:  Stockton,,  in  Norfolk.  •*  Duck  and  Mallard 
are  taken  from  August  to  JUue,  Teal  and  Wigeon  from 
October  to  March*  Becks,  Smee,  Golden^eycs,  Arps, 
Cricks,  and  Pintails  or  Sea-pheasants,  iii  March  and  ApiiL 
Poker  Ducks  are  seldom  taken  on  account  of  their  diving 
and.  getting  back.in  tbo  pipe*^' 

SN I PE-G  REAT.    Scolopax  major. 
Scolopax  palndosa,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  714^ 

Gmel.  Syst.  p.  66*1.        • 
Scoiopax  Gallina,  Sepp.  Vog.-S.  t.  127- 

— media,  Ger.  Orn.  iv.  p.  4'idr — atra,  lb.  4a0  ? 
Bccasse  desSavanes,  Buf.  vii.  p.  481 « 
Savanna  Woodcock,  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  1 3*2. 
Great  Suipc,  Latii.  Syn.  Sup.ji.  p.  308w 

Rural  Sports,  t.  p.  444. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  p.  dji 

Ju  the  s^conj  Supplement  to  the  General  S^napsii,  the 

w  Great 
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Great  Snipe  and  tlie  Savanna  Woodcock,  are  we  tliiak  yery  . 
judiciously  brought  together,  consequently  the  synonyipi,  . 
given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  must  be  connected  with 
the  aboTe.     In  the  same  work,  is  given  a  very  full  descriptioOy . 
from  a  recent  subject,  shot  in  Su^olk,  in  the  month  of  Sept. : 
and  which  so  exactly  corresponds  with  a  specimen  in  our 
collection,  that  we  shall  take  the  lit^rty  of  transcribing  it :— « 
weight  eight  ounces  and  a  quarter :    length  from  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  twelve  inches ;    to  the  end  of  the  toes  six- 
teen :  bill  two  inches  and  three  quarters,  (sometimes  as  much 
as  four  inches)  black  ;  the  under  mandible  pale  half«wa^  from . 
the  base :  the  top  of  the  head  brown,  mottled  with  rufous  ; 
down  the  middle  a  clay-coloured  line  ;    sides  of  the  head  pale 
clay-colour,  speckled  with  brown :  through  the  eye,  from  the 
bill,  a  dark  brown  streak,  and  a  paler  one  curviug  round  the 
under  mandible  :   hind  part  of  the  neqk,  half  the  back  ami 
scapulars,  chocolale-brown ;    the  feathers  streaked  on  the 
sides  with  clay-colour,  an^.  barred  with  ferruginous;   the 
lower  part  of  the  back  brown,  crossed  with  numerous  greyish- 
white  lines :  tail-coverts  pale  rufous  clay-colour,  barred  wilb 
black-brown,  and  so  longt  as  to  cover  the  tail  for  two  thirds 
of  its  length  :    the  tail  when  spread  is  rounded  at  the  end  ; 
the  eight  middle  feathers  are  dusky  for  three-fourths  of  their 
length  from  the  base,  the  rest  of  the  length  rufous,  crossed 
with  two  or  three  bars  of  black ;  but  the  four  middle  feathers 
arc  deep  rufous,  and  the  two  on  each  side  of  these  very  pale ; 
the  two  outermost  feathers  on  each  side  wholly  black  and 
white  in  alternate    bars :     the    wing-coverts    black -brown^ 
spotted  with  rufous-while ;  the  rest  of  the  wing  dusky-black  ; 
every  feather  but  the  greater  quills  tipped  with  wiiite :  be« 
neath  the  wings  beautifully  crossed  with  white  and  dusky 
bars :   the  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  the  same  as  behind  :   the 
bieast,  belly,  and  vent  crossed  with  numerous  dusky  bars  : 
inclining  to  a  zigzag  shape  on  the  sides:   legs  pale  bluish- 
brown,  and  bare  above  the  knee  for  half  an  inch.  Two 
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Two  of  the  Great  Suipes  in  one  case,  in  the  late  Leverian 
MuseuiHy  were  marked  as  havin^  been  killed  in  Lincohishirc ; 
one  was  larger  than  the  other,  but  similar  in  plumage.  In 
thes«  the  breast  and  belly  had  each  feather  marked  with  an 
angular  ferruginous  bar ;  which  gives  the  undulations  observed 
in  the  markings  on  those  parts. 

We  believe  this  species  to  be  really  very  rare  in  England, 
though  it  may  accidentally  happen,  thai  one  is  shot  atid  con* 
signed  to  the  palate  of  the  epicure. 

Mr.  N.  Luscombe,  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  under 
obligations  for  several  rare  birds,  and  whose  attention  to  the 
subject  of  native  ornithology,  may  stamp  authority  to  his 
observations,  assures  us,  that  in  hunting  an  alder  bed  for 
Woodcocks  in  the  month  of  February,  he  flushed  a  Great 
Snipe  twice,  but  was  unable  to  kill  it.  This  gentleman  sa)rs» 
the  flight  of  this  bird  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Commoii  Suipe,  resembHn<^  more  tliat  of  a  Woodcock; 
when  it  rose  it  enkilted  a  cr^  something  like  the  former,  but 
shorter,  and  of  a  deeper  tone* 

SNIPE- JADREKA.     Scolopiix  limosa. 

Some  doubts  have  existed  whether  there  really  is  a  speci/io 
distinction  between  this  and  the  Red-God  wit ;  and  indeed  it 
must  he  admitted,  that  their  general  appearance  might  favour 
the  opinion,  that  they  were  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
especially  as  it  is  well  known  the  latter  is  subject  to  mucl- 
variation.  It  is  true,  Uie  rarity  of  both,  precludes  the  i>os« 
Mbilily  of  obtahiiug  their  habits,  or  of  making  many  comps^ 

ralive  observations. 

« 

The  Jadreka  Snipe^  in  our  collection  appears  to  be  distinct 
from  our  specimen  of  the  Red-Godwit:  it  b. larger,  mnch 
longer  in  the  legs  and  bill ;  and  a  very  remarkable  diffifrenor 
is  observable  in  the  claws;  fur  in  thus  they  are  concave  and 
triuicatcd,  a«  If  cut  off  at  the  ends. 

w  2  .  Id 
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.      *..*'..'  1  j;t^:-.     r      Hi     .:.:    i     lift     irr^r    zrz    t 

■  .-.r,^?  *% '-.^  !Mr<fkci:     II     f    '.<»    rWpve    n    ne    1*;  :      n  -  -  :--*-_i 
r    )i»    *',iHrra:.i»..i'»   r*   r^    .r     i^     r.v*.    H*     -.-.-r:    .z;^    .1.1 -.ci 

fOl    la^    ,M*r\    '..rrtK.t^.  l     *     ■'-     !i~.«eri^r.r    --.r--     ..     ...»      ,xje 

"ii»-Xfo?»,    S<*  :'*.*i.iiviii^.Viierirtion  'ro.n  «    ncc::T:?n  tei-.rtt   u. 
^'1    ri^^  1   '^*'^  .--itsi  of  *he  .)ir<i  a  ii:«<iu)n.   vhea  ^n^ii^ied 

r«">»n  *tte  i!Jp«r  .TKMMiMe  »  pale  streak  .nn.i  irer  "is*  -?".e  : 
ii^n»4tlt 'hat  » -Imky  mr:  rto  oerSc  jwi  breast  ::aereoiiA, 
;nAHlM  •jTfili  p«le  rVrru^MQiw ;  nm  the  arter  ufi  ^on^  :he 
iH*^.  :li<  i>iYvKrirtn«M  iiMviiM^  becofor  .r9  freqiieut.  jiit 
f'.f'.n  i*tt*f\^;^t  V»h*A^,t  irm^ar,  bmad»  tiaostvnelws  :  iheie 
ift'.i  Vmrri  *r<»  Vi"-f«ionesl  »v  the  en*f«  of  srune  of  "iic  feathers 
}\^rk*f  -r^r^r^  V   r-,^  ;»»rri^:t»oiw  ;    til*  ijetiv  is  .T!uie  with    ini'' 

«*<rn  c'ii*»»  :  Mi#»  f#»w»!i<»r^  '\(  \.hfi  lUirU  ams  -I-Tvor's  af  "lie  .villus 
hf  )**•<,  ■•■.irt  y#**»  .^••r»in»:  ']!ulU  ttuky. 'if  iie-jaw?  if-nnst  at' 

f  >r  f'ff'Vfhif'fH  h^^^m  tiw  ^d,  tii»»:r  haws  more  or  le^a  -.viiite, 
«]r/y|><f  tK«  miJilk  on^^i;  rlu(  txXtxveix  webnf  die  ourer  feaihcr 
wKy<A  tvtl^Xj  tA  fh«  ti^  :  rhe  e^t^U  limne^iatielv  imoeniiln  ^ 
tiM  fjiil  aM  Mad(,  aiki  tiifv^t^A  the  while  at  rhe  base  of  the  uil 
t^u$^¥^^ ;  fh^  rnFir»|^  is  «9h»C€»  af(  w«U  at  iJie  vtuler  co^«rra  of 
Wn)  f»f :  flk«  K»U  0^  ffo»9  m^timtn  m  mwt  than  four  incLn  ia 
\tmphf  an4  a^a?»  f<r kifa  bean  fidJtah  <r>r  tuo^liuids  cf  its 
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WheD  we  offer  our  opiuioa  that  Ihe  Scolopax  Isimosa  an  J 
Lapponica  are  really  distinct,  we  do  uot  pledge  ourselves  that 
they  have  not  been  confottnded,  and  occasionally  lubslituted 
one  for  the  other :  in  those  before  us  there  are  certiiinly 
apparent  specific  distinctions  independent  of  plumage ;  for  we 
arc  aware  of  the  changes  many  of  these  birds  are  subject  to 
from  the  influence  of  season  and  age. 

5NIPE.R6D.«REASTED. 

Scolopax  noveboracensis,  Ind.  Orn«  ii.  p.  725. 

GmeL  S>st.  1.  p.  658. 
Red.breasted  Snipe,  A  ret.  Zool.  ii.  No.  36S.  « 

Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  153. 

Lin.  Trant.  ix.  p.  ipS. 
Scolopax  hudsonica,  Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  720  \ 
fludsonian  God  wit,  Arct.  ZooL  Sup.  p.  68  ? 

Lath.  Syo.  Sup,  p.  246  ? 

Tlie  weight  of  thb  species  is  seven  ounces  and   tlirce- 
quarters:  length  fiAeen  inches.     Bill  tliree  inches  long,  a 
little  reflected,  and  of  a  dusky  colour,  except  at  the  base  of 
the  under  mandible,  which  is   pale;    the  upper  mandible 
longest  by  almost  the  eighth  of  an  inch :  iridos  dusky :  orbits 
mrhite:  crown  of  tlie  head  ferruginous,  streaked  with  dusk)  : 
ttdes  of  the  head,  chin,  throat,  fore.part  of  tbe  neck,  breast, 
belly,  and  sides,  bright  bay,  palest  on  the  chin,  and  with  a 
few  solitary  white  feathers  on  the  belly:    round  the  vent, 
and  under  tail-coverts,  the  feathers  are  white,  tipped  with 
bay,  showing  part  of  the  white  :    upper  part  of  the  neck 
behind  ferruginous,  slightly  marked  down  the  shafU  witU* 
ilusky ;  lower  part  of  the  hind  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back^ 
and  scapulars  dusky,  spotted  with  ferraginous  on  the  roargia 
.  of  the  feaiheis:    lower  part  of  the  back,  and  rump  white, 
with  oblong  dusky  spots  down  the  shafu:   upper  tail-covcrts 
barred  dusky  and  ferruginous,  becoming  while  ai  the  base  of 

W  \  thj 
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l!ie  featlierst  prime  quills  dusky-b1ack»  tlie  sx  first  nicttled 
with  brown  and  white  on  the  inner  webs  towards  the  base  ; 
tlie  secnndaricb  cinereous,  margined  and  spotted  with  white ; 
the  shafts  of  all  more  or'  less  wliito  :  greater  coTerts  of  the 
prime  quills  black ;  from  the  fifth  tipped  with  white ;  those 
of  the  secondaries  cinereous,  the  inner  webs  spotted  with 
white ;  lesser  coTerts  a  mixture  of  dusky,  cinereous^  and 
white,  dashed  with  ferruginous,  with  a  few  feathers  near  the 
quills  spotted  ferrugwous  like  the  back :  under  wing-coFerts 
"white,  elegantly  barred,  and  spotted  with  black  :  tail  nearly 
eTen  at  the  end,  the  two  middle  feathers  rather  the  longest, 
the  whole  marked  with  eight  or  nine  alternate  bars  of  black 
and  white  quite  to  the  base,  forming,  when  the  tail  is  spread, 
so  many  concentric  semicircular  bands :  legs  dusky.black, 
two  inches  and  a  half  long  from  the  knee  to  ;iie  heel ;  bare 
space  above  the  knee  scarcely  three  quarters  of  an  inch  : 
toes  marginated,  outer  one  connected  at  far  as  the  first  joi^t 
to  the  middle  one.  This  bird  was  shot  near  Kingsbridge, 
about  the  21st  of  May,  1803,  and  prored  a  female. 

Another  specimen,  killed  somewhat  later  in  the  same  year^ 
was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Boys,  who  remarked  that  it  was  shot 
at  Sandwich.  This  is  a  male,  and  weighed  eight  ounces:  length 
to  tlie  tail  fourteen  inches  three  quarters  ;  to  the  end  of  the 
toes  sixteen  inches  and  a  half;  expansion  of  the  irings 
twenty-seTen. 

About  the  same  time  another  of  these  birds  was  shot  at 
Weymouth,  out  of  a  small  flock  that  was  obserTed  there  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  from  the  account  favoured  us  by  the 
iate  Mr.  Bryer,  there  was  little  or  no  difterence  from  the  two 
in  our  possession,  which  are  so  exactly  similar  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  sexes  by  the  plumage,  except  the 
lower  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  being  more  ferrugi. 
nous,  with  scarcely  any  apparent  white^  should  be  a  sexual 
mark  of  distioctiou* 

It 
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It  should  appear  that  these  three  specimens  were  shot  out 
of  the  tame  small  flock,  zi  from  the  accounts  receiTed,  they 
were  decreased  in  the  proportion  to  those  known  to  have 
been  shot* 

From  the  lateness  of  the  season  it  is  probable  this  little 
family  were  harrying  from  tlio  south  to  the  north  in  order  to 
breed,  and  hnd  coasted  the  island  as  far  ai  Kent,  and  then 
perhaps  the  remainder  crossed  to  the  continent,  and  con* 
tinned  to  coast  it  into  the  Baltic,  and  so  on  to  the  arctic 
regions. 

On  the  second  of  May,  in  the  year  1810|  another  of  this 
species  was  shot  near  Bridgewater ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
IVIr.  Ansticf,  (who  favoured  us  with  it)  that  it  was  in  company 
with  some  Whimbrels* 

This  proved  to  l>e  a  remarkable  fine  male»  weighing  ten 
onnces:  the  length  sixteen  inches:  breidth  twenty-eight  and 
a  half.  The  colour  artd  markings  nearly  correspond  with 
those  before  dcKribed»  but  the  rump  and  lower  part  of 
the  back  under  the'  scapulars  are  more  white,  having  very 
few  spots:  the  under  scapulars  are  white  marked  with 
diagonal  bars  on  each  web,  placed  alternately  :  the  ferrugi- 
nous oathe  belly  is  also  intermixed  with  rather  more  white 
than  In  cither  of  the  other  specimens^  and  many  of  the 
feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  sides  of  the  body 
under  the  wings  have  their  shafts  dusky. 

Tlio  very  superior  weight  of  this  specimen  must  partly  be 
attributed  to  its  cicessive  fatness* 

It  is  not  improbable  this  rare  species  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Red-Oodwit,  and  many  circumstances  not  worth 
relating  liave  greatly  confirmed  this  opinion.  In  a  small 
cellection  of  birds  belonging  to  a  medical  gentleman  at 
Maraaion,  in  Cornwall,  we  recollect  noticing  a  bird  very 
much  mutilated  by  insects,  that  was  supposed  to  be  tlie  Hed* 
tiodwif,  bat  we  have  now  very  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  of 

iim 
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tbift^pecics.    Ttie  Red«6odwit  is  mucb  longer  tn  the  Tegt 
tind  ncYer  of  that  complete  ba^  colour,  especiaUy  on  the  ' 
^lole  under  parts;  besides  the  tail  alone  would  be  at  once. ft 
-mark  of  discrimination ,  for  in  that  bird  it  is  invariably  white 
at  the  base  with  dusky  or  black  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  from  the  end,  and  nerer  alternately  barred  as  in  the 
Ked-breasted  Snipe*    Many  other  essential  distinctions  in 
pUiniage  might  be  notited,  but  these  may  be  easily  discovered  , 
by  a  comparisop  of  the  descriptions  of  the  two  birds;  but 
as  another  special  guide,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Red- 
Godwit,  and  Jadreka  Suipe,  the  end  of  the  tail  when  nearly 
closed  is  concave,  or  a  trifle  forked;  whereas  in  the  Red-  . 
Snipe  the  middle  feathers  are  rather  the  longest. 

^ith  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  Red*breasted  Snipe  in 
thi6  4)ird,  we  have  not  mudi  toinstruct  us,  but  the  little  which 
IS  to  be  found  will  bear  us  out  in  <our  synonyms  except  with  re- 
spect to  size.  It  is  indeed  descri,bed  to  be  the  size  of  the  Com- 
mon Snipe,  but  it  seems  to  be  solitUeknown,  that  some  latitude 
may  be  granted  in  this  particulary  since  the  only  spedmen 
which  seems  to  hare  beennoliced*  was  .said  to  be  an  inhabit  ' 
tant  of  New  York,  and  was  preserved  in  the  Blackbumian 
Museum^  from  which  the  description  in  the  Arctic  Zoology 
was  taken.  Neither  the  weight  nor  the  measure  of  this 
specimen  was  obtained,  and  therefore  some  allowance  may 
be  made  for  bad  stuffing,  and  imaginary  size. 

SNIPE-SrOTTED.    Scolopax  Tolanus. 
JBewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  88. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Red-legged  God\vit. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  original  part  of  this  work,  we 
have  been  favoured  with  another  specimen  of  this  rare  8pecMi{|- 
fromMr.  Anslke|Who  shot  it  near  Bridgewater^  in  Septembei^ 
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frcnn  a  small  flock  composed  of  several  of  the  same  species, 
and  many  more  Redshanks,  which  had  been  in  association  for  , 
f  ome  time« 

This  bird  is  rather  larger  (han  the  last  described,  and  the 
legs  longer.  In  the  plumage  there  is  also  a  little  difference  ; 
the  broad  white  streak  aT)ove  theliase  of  the  upper  mandible 
to  the  eye  and  partly  of  er  it  is  more  conspicnons ;  the  markings 
on  the  breast  and  bellj  more  distihct ;  the  white  spots  on  the 
outer  margins  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials,  as  well  as  other 
parts,  being  of  a  triangular  shape,  indicate  an  essential  cha- 
racter :  the  shape  of  the  tail,  like  that  of  the  Wood  Sand- 
piper, is  rather  singular,  unless  occasioned  by  feathers  not 
being  full  grown  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  are  longest,  and 
the  outer  feather  on  ^ach  side  is  longer  than  the  t>iro  next. 

In  tiie  General  Synopsis    and  some    other  works^  the 

middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  described  "to  be  cinereous,  or 

asli -colour,  and  only  the  lateral  ones  barred;  whereas  in  all 

the  specimens  we  have  examined,  the  middle  feathers  are 

equally  barred,  and  exactly  similar  to  the  others.     We  arc 

also  told  that  sometimes,  the  feathers  which  cover  the  upper 

part  of  the  thighs^  and  those  near  them,  are  blushed  with  a 

reddish  or  vinous  colour.    Mr.  Bewick  mentions  a  specimeo 

ahot  ia  Septembers  that  had  the  upper  parts  more  sparingly 

spotted  than  usual^  and  the  breast,  belly,  and  the  inside  of 

the  "wings,  of  a  snowy  whiteness ;    the  Vides  under  the  wings 

also  more  delicately  spotted  with  pale  browu.     Tliis  last  we 

consider  to  be  the  plumage  of  maturity  ;    and  consequently 

ours  are  young  birds,  probably  in  their  first  years  plumage ; 

that  killed  in  August  had  more  brown  beneath  than  the  one 

killed  in  September,  the  same  month  in  which  Mr*  Bewick'a 

bird  was  shot. 

SNOW^FOWL.    Vide  Bimting-suow. 
«NYTH.    VWceool. 

SPAUROW- 
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SPARROW-TREE.     Fringilla  monlana. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds^  1. 1.  p.  162. 

Having  been  laught  to  belicTe  tlial  the  Tree-Sp arrow  was 
as  common  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Liucohishire,  as  the  House  Sparrow,  we  expected  io  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  this  species  by  actual  acquaintance  with  them  in 
their  native  state,  than  a^y  books  had  conveyed.  In  a  tour 
through  Lincolnshire  we  eagerly  sought  for  the  Tree-sparrow, 
and  siiot  into  every  unfortunate  flock  of  House.Sparrows  we 
could  find  in  our  route,  but  without  success,  and  began  to 
despair  of  succeeding ;  when  by  an  unlucky  accident  wLich 
detained  us  several  davs  at  Waindeet,  we  were  in  a  small 
degree  recompenced  by  the  %liscovery  of  the  bird  in  question 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  authors  have  made  a  distinction 
between  the  sexes,  by  asserling  that  the  female  is  destilule  of 
the  black  on  the  throat  and  ears.  It  U  also  said  to  build  in 
trees,  but  whether  in  holes,  or  in  the  branches,  is  not  men* 
tioned;  these  desiderata  in  the  natural  history  of  the  species 
have  perplexed  and  misguided  many.  Every  House-Sparrow 
that  has  built  its  nest  in  a  tree  (by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence)  has  at  once  been  pronounced  to  be  the  Tree- 
Sparrow,  and  consequenlly  that  species  has  been  supposed  to 
be  more  plentiful,  anJ  more  generaly  diffused  throughout 
England,  than  we  have  any  reason  to  belie?e  it  the  fact. 

On  a  small  estate  belonging  to  Bethlam  Hospital  close  to 
the  village  of  Wainflcet,  a  few  pairs  of  these  birds  had  taken 
possession  of  some  large  trees  (the  only  ones  deserving  the 
iiame  of  trees  for'many  miles  round)  which  after  havipg  been 
condemned,  were  reprieved  up'n  a  representation  of  their 
very  great  advantage  to  mariners,  as  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark in  such  a  flat  and  featureless  country.      Here  then  we 

expected 
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expected  to  realize  all  our  anticipation  mih  respect  to  the 
natural  history  of  this  species,  it  being  the  height  of  the 
breeding  season,  (midillc  of  May)  and  we  soon  procured  a 
specimen  by  the  assistance  of  a  gun.  In  yain  were  all  the 
trees  examined  for  their  nest ;  not  even  the  House-Sparrow 
had  resorted  to  these  trees  for  to  build  amongst  tlie  foliage* 
Patience  and  perseverance,  liowever,  which  overcome  ia« 
numerable  obstacles,  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  these  little 
creatures ;  for  by  concealing  ourselves  contiguous  to  some 
old  pollard  trees,  (much  decayed,  especially  where  limbs  had 
been  cut  off,  leaving  the  trunk  pervious;)  to  which  several  of 
these  birds  were  observed  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  atlachcd^ 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing;  one  of  them  enter  a 
small  hole.  No  doubts  now  remained  of  the  place  of  nidi* 
ficatioH  ;  and  after  suffering  the  bird  to  remain  for  some 
lime  it  was  driven  out  and  shot,  with  a  full  expectation  that 
it  would  prove  a  female,  the  other  having  possessed  all  the 
black  marks  which  is  asserted  to  characterize  the  male  only. 
To  our  astonishment,  however,  this  was  exactly  similar  In 
markings;  and  we  had  yet  to  obtain  the  female.  Two 
others  wete  afterwards  shot  by  us  eh  the  same  tree^  both  of 
which  corresponded  exactly  with  those  already  in  our  pos- 
session, which  occasioned  a  strong  suspicion  that  there  was 
some  mistake  in  the  usual  description  of  the  distinction  of 
the  two  sexes ;  in  consequence,  these  four  birds  were  in« 
stanlly  dissected  for  preservation  by  a  friend  and  companion 
in  our  tour,  who  was  requested  while  yet  the  gun  was  in 
hand  to  send  us  the  result  of  the  enquiry :  and  as  suspected^ 
they  actually  turned  out  (o  be  two  of  each  sex. 

Thus  one  point  had  been  clearly  brought  (o  proof,  and  Sa 
Consequence  s^ed  the  lives  of  many  others;  it  only  now- 
remained  to  enlarge  the  holes  in  the  tree  in  order  to  search 
for  the  nest$,  which  by  the  assistance  of  a  chisel  was  soou 
effected,  aud  the  nests  belonging  to  Ute  t\9  pairs  of  birds  ^ 

were 


P— ii  Spiiiww^  cWf  J  bsf  and  fcatWis.  TW  cgs  ara 
aho  nwbr  !•  thon  of  tkai  bird,  b«t  wnBrr,  «c%Si^ 
ima  34  !•  41  gnitf. 

TW  Trar-Sparrov  appcafs  lo  ba  ma^  iafaior  ia  sise  la 
Ae  HoaM-Sparrow,  Imt  die  difmttoe  m  vciglrt  k  aaiy 
about  a  diaa»  this  bdi^  six  <lniBs ;  aad  iht  kngdi  is  m* 
iniar  bj  balf  ao  iacfa,  bda*  6w^  iacbes  aad  a  balf ;  vM 
»o  iMtfaainalioa  of  'sexes  by  sbe,  or  b  j  cobior  aad  anrk* 
lap.  Tke  fact  is,  tbaltbejoao*,  as  iafbeccMDBMB  Sparrow, 
.pats  forth  die  black  maxks  las^  aad  coosequeady  ia  tba 
iafant  state  of  plomafe  it  has  beea  considered  as  the  leHude. 
It  is  a  iDBch  more  ekgauit  species  thaa  the  House-SparroVy 
and  diffen  from  that  bird  i^ith  respect  to  sexual  disliodioa 
in  ploma^,  for  every  one  konws  the  cock  from  the  Iicjq  of 
that  Tery  common  species,  Fiingilla  dumcslka*  The  note 
4^  the  Tree-Sparro  V  would  r.nly  be  discrimiuated  from  the 
other  by  persons  of  experience  in  that  science ;  it  is,  however, 
more  shrill*  So  liule  do  people  in  general  know  or  dis- 
criminate the  bounties  of  natnre  with  which  the^  are  snr* 
rounded,  tliat  even  the  best  inrarraed  in  the  neighbourhood 
did  not  know  the  distinction  of  these  two  species. 

It  is  now  perfectly  clear  this  bird  resides  amongst  trees 
only,  and  tliat  i(  makes  its  ne>t  in  holes  and  cavities  of  such 
as  are  decayed,  and  never  amongst  the  branches,  nor  iu 
buildings* 

This  species  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  local 
of  our  indigeuoui  birds ;  anci  we  snspect«  by  no  means  plenti- 
ful in  any  pait  of  Englaoii ;  but  as  the  circumstance  of 
House-Sparrows  sometimes  making  their  nest  in  trees,  has 
o^casione'l  an  opinion  that  (liey  are  a  different  species,  and 
have  frequently  been  entitled  Tree-Sparruw,  it  is  extremely 
dillicult  to  tiace  ilie  true  FringUla  Montana. 

SP£NCY. 


SPENCY.    Vide  Peirel-stormy. 

SPOON  BILL.    Vide  Sboreldr.bltie-winged  and  Duck^caufu 
SPOON  BIIJu.WHIT£.     Platahea  leucorodhu 
Bewick  Br,  Birds,  II.  t*  p.  25i 

» 

In  the  former  part  rf  this  work  mention  was  made,  that  the 
Spoonbill  had  been  somttimes  seen  on  or  contiguous  to  the  coast 
of  South  De?on.  Since  that  period  two  ha?e  been  shot,  within 
aiew  miles  of  Kingsbridgc,  both  of-which  are  in  our  collection. 
.  The  first  is  a  young  bird  by  the  colour  of  the  bill^  and 
short  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  plumage  is  white 
except  the  greater  quill  feathers,  and  the  larger  coverts  be* 
longing  to  them,  which  are  more  or  1^8  tipped  with  black,, 
and  the  shafts  mostly  of  that  colour ;  the  alula  spurics  are 
marked  the  same.     Shot  in  November,  1 804. 

The  other  an  old  bird,  in  the  highest  state  of  beauty,  being 
in  its  full  plumage,  was  shot  on  the  sixteenth  of  Marcli« 
1807;  and  though.it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  male  from 
the  prodigions  flowing  crest,  it  turned  out,  upon  dissec- 
tion  to  be  a  female. 

This  beautiful  bird  weighed  three  pounds  three  ounces  ; 
measured  thirty  one  inches  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  and 
thirty  eight  inches  to  the  end  of  the  middle  toe  :  length  of 
the  bill  from  the  feathers  on  the  forehead  seven  inches  and  a 
quarter;  breadth  of  the  spoon  nearly  two  inches;  the 
colour  dusky,  with  transverse  undulated  ridges  of  black  ; 
the  margin  formed  by  a  groove  ronnir^  from  the  nostriU, 
and  surrounding  the  bill,  is  punctured ;  the  point  whi^i  for 
an  inch  is  nearly  smooth,  is  of  an  orange  yellow  ;  on  the 
inside  of  both  mandibles,  near  the  base  aic  several ,  prolu* 
be  ranees  on  each  side  :  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  and  the 
orbits  bare  of  feathers,  and  of  an  orange-yellow,  without 
any  6ne  down,  described  by  some  authors.  Ihe  whole 
plumage  is  white,  except  the  flower  part  of  the  neck,  vhich. 
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is  yellowish- buff^  becoming  faint  beliind  :  the  f4*ather8  on  the 
top  of  the  head  encrease  in  length  by  degrees,  those  of  the 
hiud  head  are  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  forming  a, 
most  beautiful  flowing  crest  of  slender  yellowish-^white 
feathers.  Tiie  Spoonbill  has  been  rarely  observed  with  this 
fine  flowing  crest,  but  probably  this  is  lost  after  the  breeding 
season,  and  not  resumed  till  towards  the  following  spring; 
for  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  male  is  possessed  of  such 
a  crest  as  well  as  the  female. 

The  trachea  is  somewhat  compressed,  and  the  cartilagi-. 
nous  rings  are  very  fine  and  tender ;  at  the  lower  part  is  a. 
flexure,  reflecting,  and  again  returning,  two  inches  or  more 
in  length,  before  it  enters  the  cavity  of  the  breast;  this  con^- 
volution  forms  somewhat  the  figure  of  8,  but  the  flexures'- 
only  touch,  not  cross  each  other,  and  the  points  of  contact 
are  united  by  fine  membranes.  Buflbn  remarl&s  the  double 
inflection  in  the  trachea  of  this  bird,  tLixA  compares  it  to  what 
has  been  observed  in  the  Crane.  Willughby  says  •'  We 
did  not  observe  in  our  bird  those  reflections  of  the  wind-pipe^ 
which  Aldrovandus  mentions  and  figures.'* 

Surely   Willughby  must  have  been  deceived,  since  it  is 
now  proved  that  the  female  has  this  singular  flexure  in  the 
wind-pipe;  and  in  no  instance  has   that  sex  been  observed 
to  possess  any  singularity  in  that  part,  of  which  the  male  is- 
destitute. 

In  the  stomach  of  the  specimen  here  described,  there  were 
several  small  fishes,  in  a  half  digested  state,  and  st^me  common. 
SlicJtlfc-backs  perfect  in  the  oesophagus. 

The  flesh  of  this  species  is  remarkably  dark  coloured  when 
dressed,  but  welUflavoured,  beiug  free  from  any  fishy  taste. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  these  birds  were  killed  in  com-. 
I  any  with  the  Common  Heron. 

SPURRE.     Vide  Tern-common. 

STERN.    Vide  Tern-black.  STINT- 
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STINT-LirrLE.    Vide  Sandpipcr.litlle.  ' 
STORK  or  WH  HE  STORK.     Ardea-ciconia. 

B€wick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  32. 

Wood  Zoograpliy,  i.  t.  p.  5]  9* 

The  Srork,  aUhoogti  a  bird  of  passage,  covering  a  va&t . 
extent  of  territory  in  its  annual  migration  from  Persia  and 
other  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  as  far  as  Sweden,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  Russia; 
spreading  into  Holland^  and  into  Spain,  especially  about 
Seville  ;  yet  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  Enghind. 

To  the  few  instances  on  recordf  we  are  enabled  to  add  one 
shot  at  Sandwich  In  Kent,  iotlie  year  1805  ;  unfortunately 
only  the  head  and  legs  of  tbit  specimen  were  saved,  and 
are  now  in  our  posstiiioD,  giving  a  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  bill  is  se?en  inches  and  a  half  long  from  the  tip  to  the 
feathers  on  the  forehead  ;  and  one  inch  three  eiglits  deep  at 
the  base  ;  it  is  nearly  straight,  with  the  point  of  the  upper 
mandible  slightly  bent  downwards,  and  rather  exceeding  the 
other  in  length  ;  the  colour  red  :  the  length  of  the  legs  from 
the  middle  toe  to  the  knee  is  a  foot ;  from  the  knee  to  the 
joint  of  the  thigh  ten  inches,  six  of  which  are  bare  of  feathers, 
and  all  the  bare  part  of  this  as  well  as  the  legs  are  scaly  ;  the 
toes  are  connected  with  a  strong  scaly  membrane)  the  middle 
toe  to  (ho  outer  as  far  as  the  second  joint,  and  to  the  inner 
as  far  as  the  fiist  joint:  claws extresielj  short  and  blunt. 

Another  Stork  was  shot  in  Hampshire,  in  the  autumn  of 
1808,  by  the  game-keeper  belonging  to  Major  Guiton.  The 
Miijor  had  seen  the  bird  in  the  morning,  and  shot  at  it, 
without  efiect,  being  at  too  great  a  distance :  in  the  evening 
it  was  observed  by  the  keeper,  perched  upon  the  top  of  a' 
house,  where  it  was  shot.  The  same  bird  (probably)  had 
been  noticed  by  some  husband-men,  several  times  for  the* 
preceding  fortnight,  contiguous  to  the  place  where  it  was 
fhot  STORM. 
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STORM-COCK.    TiJeTWwHe 
STRANT.    \hUCmnrmntftiMi, 
STRAWSMEEft.    Tkfe  Ifffra-ycfiMr. 
SWABIE.    Ti^  GsU-^rsat^rfack  kicked. 
SWALIX)W-CAR«    MdeTenJbbd^ 
SWALLOW-ClllMSEr.    Bkmmtie  TmaSa. 
Brvkk  Br. Birds i. Lp.  tf  U 

TW  Snlkw,  like  oOicr  s^tiie  birds  fafi»  a  Ihile  is  file 
lioie  of  it*  appeasAoce  aad  djaappearaace  ;.  mrUuitd  mhaHkf 
tj  thekfiacaee  oifttaam,  Ike  taBpetatarc  <^  Ue  atawwphcre 
Aedft  it  wkcB  lo  proceed  mi  iis  j jwarj,  aad  whtm  t^stop. 
It  if  Ike  pieseat  itajatiaai  tfaat  iaflorace  their  actiaaft, 
l«r  if  Ike  wealJbef  ia  aukl,  aitk  a  soiilk  or  sealk-oest  wiad, 
carlj  is  Aprit^  lor  a  levr  di^i,  Swalkma  awl  Martias  appear. 
So  m  Ike  aialaoN^  if  Hke  vealber  if  ould,  front  tfie  middle  of 
October  to  Ike  auddle  of  Noread>er»  toaw  coatiaae  vilk 
Oft  nittcb  btcr  liaa  o&kenriM^  If  at  Ibae  periods  die  weatker 
saddenlj  ebaages  to  the  otker  emtreaK,  aoasbers  perisb  for 
waui  of  food.  On  Ike  Sik  of  NoTcaftber,  in  rbe  }ear  1805) 
we  ol^etired  some  koodrrds  of  Saailows  and  Maitios  fiyia^ 
aboot  ill  searcli  of  food,  as  actife  as  in  Midsaonner,  but  Ibe 
ahr/le  of  thesr  lin^e  was  oecopied  in  col!e£liog  a  scaolj  dailj. 
stib^U(au€e,  for  the  wind  had  been  easterly,  ^'ith  b^Ksteroos 
aifd  wet  vfc^iher,  for  a  fortnight  preceding  ;  to  thai  beiog  loo 
freak  to  migrate,  a  great,  manj  perished,  or  were  killed, 
being  so  reduce^l  as  to  be  tncapaciiuled  for  fiigbl.  la  one 
iiivance  a  fJozen  or  more  ifcre  taken  from  a  oialt-kiln  where 
they  l«ad  t^ken  shfrUer ;  some  were  dead,  others  dying,  and 
jet  a  liliie  ft^xl  was  foand  iu  their  giszard.  Those  who  bad 
discovered  a  more  than  usual  sheltered  situation,  and  were 
abk;  to  collect  safEcient  food,  sarrived  tlie  t>ad  weather,  and 
contiiiuexi  viith  us  (in  Devonshire)  till  after  the  middle  of 
?iovcm{yer,  when,  by  a  little  milder  weather,  ikej  recruited 
their  strength  sufficient  fur  a  voyage  lo  the  contiueot,  where 
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every  hour  would  bring  them  a  dej^ree  or  two  nearer  to  their 
winter  quarters,  and  food  as, rapidly  increases. . 

On  the  19lh  of  November  of  the  same  year,  we  pbservcd 
the  last  Swallow  ;  and  in  no  one  instance  had  we  ever  before 
4een  any  of  this  tribe  so  late ;  tut  in  the  Monthly  Magazine 
tor  March  ISOS,  Mr.  Greig  declares,  ihat  ho  saw  between 
thirty  and  forty  Swallows,  Hying  across  Wansworth  common, 
in  a  South-west  direction  on  the  ninth  of  lai^t  December. 

Mr.  Bewick  relatesan  excellent  account  of  the  experiments 
of  a  Mr.  Pearson  on  Swallows,  with  a  view  to  obtain  facts 
with  rcsp«ct  to  (he  absurd  obsolete  opinions  concerning 
their  winter  torpidity  and  submersion.  The  result  of  many 
years  confinement  of  these  birds,  was,  that  at  no  time  of  the 
year  did  they  indicateihe  smallest  tendency  to  torpidity,  muck' 
Jess  to  creep  into  an  element,  which  from  their  conformation 
would  prove  an  everlasting  sleep.  This  gentleman  ctincludes 
his  account  by  observing,  "1  have  now,  Jan.  20lh,  1797 1  it^ 
my  house,  Great  Newport-street,  Long- A  ere,  four  Swallows, 
in  mou)t,'in  as  perfe^it  health  as  any  birds  ever  appear  to  be 
in  when  moulting.'"  'I'hose  who  wish  io  be  informed  of  Mr. 
Pearson^s  treatment  of  these  birds,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
Iieallh  for  three  or  four  years,  may  obtain  instruction,  by 
oonsulting  Bewick*s  British  Birds^  where  a  full  account  is 
detailed. 

At  present,  we  shaH  leave  further  accounts  of  the  natural 
history  of  this  and  other  similar  birds,  for  another  place^ 
where  the  subjoctof  migration  will  be  considered  at  largo. 

SWALLOW-HOUSE.     Vide  Swallow-chimney. 
SWALLOW-SAND.    Vide  Martin-sand 
SWALLOW-WINDOW.     Vide  Martin. 
SWAN-IIOOPIVG.     Vide  Swan  whisUing. 
^WAN-WlilSTLlNG. 

Lath.  Syu.  Sup,  ii.  p.  341. 

K  Ijn. 
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Lib.  Trans,  it.  p.  105»  U  12.  f.  t^.  (trachea).. 
Bewick  Br»  Birds^  ii.  p.  V^ 

Doctor  Lattiam,  on  the  anihocity  of  Doctor  Maton^  coiib. 
aiders  the  Whistling-Swan  as  indigenous  to  Dorsetshire*   The^ 
latter  gentleman^  in  his  Western  TouTj  remarks,  that  he  saw^ 
Ihein  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chesil  Bank  in  August.  This  is^ 
extremely  early  for  the  appearance  of  this  species  on  our 
coast^  and  had  we  not  such  authority^  we  should  be  inclined 
to  suppose  thi*rewas  some  mistake,  especially  as  the  Mutft; 
Swan  i»  perhaps  in  greater  abundance  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood than  in  any  part  of  England.     It  is  possible,  however, 
tliat  a  wounded  bird  of  this  species^  incapiible  of  migrating- 
io  the  arcticregions  to  breed,  might  have  induced  its  mate  to 
remain  also  ;  and  these  ntight  find  security  amongst  the  greats 
quantity  of  the  mute  species.    Such  an  accident  only,  would 
we  think/  prevent  the  vernal  migration  of  the  Whistiing^waiu. 

Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  has  been  long  famous  for  a^ 
large  Swanery^  at  present  muoh  reduced,  there  not  being: 
above  six  or  se^n  hundred,  whereas  we  are  told  that 
formerly  there  were  as  many  thousands.  The-  present  pro-^ 
prielor  of  these  birds  is  Lord  lichester^ 

Many  ridiculous  stories  have  been  told  of  the  great  strength 
a  Swan  possesj}es  in  his  wings,,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to* 
approach  the  nest  of  this  bird,  for  a  blow  from  its  wing  has 
been  known  to  fracture  a  man's  thigji.  It  is  high  time  such 
absurdities  sliould  be  erased  in  this  philosophical  age  ;  and 
that  the  niiad  of  man  should  reason  before  he  continues  to 
relate  such  accounts,  only  calcalated  to  frighten  children. 
IiCt  the  bones  of  tha  wing  of  the  Swan  be  examined,  and 
compared  with  that  of  i\\t  thigh  of  a  man,  or  even  of  his 
arm;  (for  it  is  well  known  the  size  and  strength  of  muscles 
are  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bone)  and  it  will  be 
evident,  that  it  woulvir  be  as  impossible  for  a  Swan  to  break 
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ft^tfnaa'f  arms,  ai  it  would  be  to  break  bit  head  with  a  reed* 
The  bone  of  a  man'0  arm  would  bear  a  weight  or  pressure 
fifty  times  as  great  as  the  b5ne  of  a  Strand  wing ;  how  then 
is  the  inferior  in  «ize  and  streugth  to  break  the  superior 
witiiout  at  least  being  itself  fractured  7 

The  pectoral  muscles  of  all  birds  are  proportionablj 
stronger  than  the  same  muscles  in  the  human  frame  weight 
for  weight ;  but  their  bones  on  account  of  their  necessary 
levity  are  thin^  tubular,  and  consequently  brittle^  and  ill 
calculated  for  partial  concussion,  though  admirably  suited  for 
general  and  equal  pressure  agaiust  the  yielding  atmosphere. 
It  should  also  be  recollected  that  a  bird  is  incapable  of 
striking  wiih  any  degree  of  force  while  all  his  quill  feathers 
arc  perfect,  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  such  a  surface 
being  too  great  to  allow  of  its  moving  with  suliicient  velocity 
to  inflict  any  sensible  pain :  to  give  the  greatest  impetus,  tbe 
feathers  shonltl  be  cut  short,  as  in  the  gawa  Oock  trimmed 
for  fighting,  the  power  of  whose  wings. is  greatly  augmented 
by  such  a  reduction  of  surface* 

Wiieu  we  have  taken  a  Swan  by  the  wing,  ue  felt  no 
uueasiness  for  the  satety  of  our  owu  arms  but  greatly 
alarmed  for  fear  in  the  struggle  we  might  break  the  wing  of 
the  Swan :  and  we  are  quite  convinced  that  the  face  abne 
need  be  guarded  agamst  tlie  piuion  ot'^ay  such  bird. 

The  more  enlightened  pact  of  our  readers  will  pardon  this 
digression,  if  such  it  can.be  called,  as  it  must  be  tlieir  wish 
as  much  as  ours  to  fiiid  such  nursery  stories  abolished  from 
tlie  piges  of  natural  history* 

Those,  who  like  Buffutii,  can  suppose  that  the  Tame  or 
Mute  Swao  Is  descended  from  the  Whistling  species,  (im* 
properly  called  the  Wild  Swan«)  should  consult  the  mternal 
structure  of  the  two  birds,  as  well  as  the  external  appearance, 
and  their  notes;  and  with  such  a  knowledge  all  doubts  will 
cease. 
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The  singular  flexure  in  the  trachea  of  this  species  has  long 
been  known  to  mark  a  sfron^g  distinction,  a  Tery  good  figure 
of  which  may  be  consulted  in  to],  iv.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnoean  Society,  shewing  tlie  cavity  in  the  keel  of  the 
breastbone,  into  which  it  is  received,  and  its  returning  to 
enter  the  chest  or  thorax,  in  order  to  communicate  with  th« 
lungs.  At  the  time  that  paper  on  the  /racAea  of  birds  was 
-written,  it  was  not  known  that  there  was  any  sexual  diflferente 
.in  Ihc  structure  and  situation  of  the  trachea;  nor  do  we 
believe,  that  any  writer  has  noticed  the  very  great  dissimilafity 
of  this  part  in  the  two  sexes.  The  figure  referred  to,  repre- 
sents a  section  of  the  keel  of  the  breast  bone  of  the  female, 
shewing  the  flex\ire  of  tiie  trachea  in  its  cavity,  which  usually 
enters  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  or  three  inches  at 
furthest,  and  then  returns,  there  l>eing  no  excavation  in  the 
bone  beyond.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  male,  the  trachea 
extcuds  down  the  cavity  of  the  keel,  and  afterwards  raters  the 
breast  bone,  where  tltere  is  no  longer  room  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  keel,  and  there  the  flexure  b  constrainedlo  change 
its  direction  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position,  becoming 
orbicular,  by  being  greatly  extended  laterally, *and  filling  up 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  bone  quite  down  to 
the  sternum.  Thus  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  that  receive* 
the  trachea  is  very  convex  on  the  inside,  and  the  bone  so 
extremely  thin  and  membranaceous,  that  through  it  the 
flexuuus  course  of  the  trachea  is  easily  defined.  The 
lower  part  of  the  keel  of  the  breast  bone,  where  the  ^roc/ica 
turns,  in  order  to  take  a  horizontal  direction,  is  much  broader 
than  in  the  female,  although  the  specimen '  from  which  tliis 
description  is  taken,  is  a  male  of  the  first  year,  in  its  brown 
plumage,  and  the  tracheak  not  above  two-thirds  of  the  size 
of  that  of  the  old  female,  (with  which  we  have  compared  it) 
at  the  part  which  returns  from  the  keel  and  enters  the  thorax  ; 
and  from  the  comparison  of  the  other  parts,  we  are  hiclincid 

to 
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tobelieve  that  part  will  even  in  maturity  be  found  smaUer  iir 
the  male,  in  order  to  be  better  accommodated,  where  it  taket 
the  horizontal  flexure  in  the  thin  part  of  the  breast-bone. 
The  bronchi,  howeter,  are  hrger,  and  the  bony  part  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  trachea^  to  whh:h  the  branchial 
tubes  are  attached  is  not  so  much  compressed.    As  the  trachea 
of  the  male  goes  down  to  the  end  of  the  breast-bone,  which  in* 
this  young  bird  is  full  six  inches ;  and  in  the  old  female,  it  only 
enters  atfartiiest  three  inches,  it  iscTident,  that  there  must  be* 
at  least,  six  inches  difference  in  the  length  of  the  trachea 
between  the  sexes,  independent  of  what  may  be  oecasioncd 
by  ihe  natural  superiority  of  size  in  the  adult  male.     Se?eral 
s^pecics  of  birds  have  a  lengthened  and  flexuous  truchea^  and 
amongst  the  British,  the  Wood  Grous,  the  Spoonbill,  and  the 
Crane,  but  the  latter  is  the  only  one  besides  the  Swan,  that 
has  hitherto  been  obsetred  to  have  the  trachea  enter  a  cavity « 
in  the  breast*bcne. 

We  must  not  omit  in  this  place,  to  remark  a  circumstance|.* 
that  clearly  shews  what  nature  will   perform,  in  order  to 
restore  her  works  that  have  been  deranged  by  accident.     A' 
wounded  Swan  was  sent  to  us  by  the  same  kind  friend  from- 
whom   the   other  living    specimen  was  received  ;    but  this* 
unfortunate  creature  had  a  most  complicated  fracture  in  tlie- 
bone  of  the  wing,  near  die  body.     It  lived  for  about  four' 
months,  fed  heartily  till  within*  a  short  imt  of  its  death,  and 
at  that  period  the  wound  in  the  wing  certainly,  did  not  affect' 
its  health;  but  it  never  got  up  in  fl«sh,  and  the  direct  occa- 
sion of  its  decease  appeared  to  be  a  ilux.     Curious  to  know 
what  nature  had  done  with  the  fractured  bone,  the  wound 
was  examined,  and  wc  found  a  large  fragment  of  the  oshumen\ 
about  an  inch  in  length,  still  projecting  through  the  skin,  but 
which  vtas  surrounded  by  a  callous,  like  a  tooth  in  its  socket, 
that  protected  the  flesh  from  its  sharp  and  ragged  edges.  When 
this  was  removed^  we  found,  thai  about  an  inch  of  the  remain** 
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iog  slump  of  die  Of  humeri  attached  to  the  uhui  and  radius  9t 
the  fore  wioK  had  deflected,  and  the  joiat  become  nearly  mo- 
tioaless  ;  but  what  siuphsed  us  most,  was^  the  ^ommencemeat 

'-  of  a  new  joint  inning  at  Uie'ffactared  part.  The  jomt  had 
greatly  enlarged,  vftnd  had  shot  out  strong  cartilagest  to  unite 
with  the  fractured  end  of  tlie  interior  part  of  the  os  humeri, 

-'the  point  of  which  was  also  enlarged  and  closed.  An  unioa 
was  thus  formed  at  the  lower  part«  and  the  commencement  of 

..a  socket  in  one,  to  receive  the  head  of  the  other  was  evident, 
and  a  motion  was  obtained  upon  these  points  of  contact,  and 
Bo  doubt  a  rude  joint  properly  inosculated,  would  have  l>eeo 
formed,  so  soon  as  the  large  splinter  had  been  removed,  and 
which  in  a  little  lime  would  have  been  naturally  effiected,  for 
it  had  risen  considerably  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  joint. 

Upon  a  further  dissection  of  the  body,  a  bullet,  the  size  of*a 
pea  (the.saaie  probably  which  had  fractured  the  wing)  waa 

^  found /to  have  entered  the  flesh  on  the  same  side  of  the  body, 
and  lodged  between  the  ribs.  Within  the  body,  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  bullet,  a  large  unnatural  substance  of  the  size  and 

:^;£gureof  a  hen's  egg,  and  of  the  colour  of  Mver,  was  observed 
between  the  liver  and  the  gizzard.      This  was  doubtlest 

/formed  by  the  eztravasated  blood  caused  by  the  contusion, 
and  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels.  Tbis 
oval  body  was  enTeloped  in  a  membrane,  and  was  attached  to 
both  (he  liver  and  the  gizzard,  by  an  extension  of  its  sur- 
rounding membrane,  and  by  that-means  lield  in  one  place,  it 
was  tender,  fragile,  and  more  dry  in  its  consbtence  than  liver, 
though  similar  in  colour  when  first  divided  by  the  knife,  but  by 
its  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen,  on  ejcposing  the  Ulterior  part  to 
tiie  air,  it  became  in  a  few  minutes  of  a  bright  red  ;  a  circum* 
-stance  that  proves  its  sanguineous  property^-as  blood  is  known 
to  powerfully  attract  oxygen,  and  by  its  chemical  union  tite 
change  of  colour  to  a  bright  red  is  effected.  It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary  circumstance,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  coagulated  blood 

should 
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ilioiild  haye  preserved  Ha  living  priofciplc  without  venels,  so 
generally  necessary  for  the  support  of . vitality  :  but  as  it  liad 
f  ctained  the  vital  spark  for  fowr  months,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  supposiag  It  would  have  vanished,  but  with  the 
life  of  the  ammaK  After  this  body  had  been  exposed  some 
days  to  the  air»  It  became  putrid  )ike«U  other  animal  matter^ 
divested  of  its  vital  principle.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that 
blood,  or  the  circulatuig  duid  of  an  animal,  retains  in  itself  a 
large  portion  of  that  which  is  its  office  t^^onvey  to  the  system 
in  support  of  life  ;  and  that  binder  certain  circumstances,  it  h 
perhaps  the  only  animal  matter  capable  of  retahiing  vitaM^ 
without  organization,  or  in  other  worcls^  that  is  not  cor- 
ruptible under  similar  circumstances. 

Besides  Ihe  double  flexure  in  the  iraehea,  and  the  lar^e 
cavity  in  the  keel  of  the  breast-booe  for  ks  reception^  in  tliie 
•species,  anotiier  singular  and-speciic  character  has  lately  been 
discovered,4)0t  before  noticed  w«  believe^  This  is  a  small 
corneous  spur  at  ilie  etri  of  the  aiuia  sptma-;  h  Is  about  liaHF 
>an  inch  lung,  and  a  little  arcuated.  Te  the  ingenious  Mr« 
Henry  Boys  we  are  Indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  this  cir. 
"cumstanec,  and  have  stttco  obeerved  itin.aSwan  of  the  first 
year,  as  \i  ell  as  in  the  oldef  birds  4  but  it  is  not  easily  dis* 
cernible  amongst  the  feathers^  though  sirfiiciently  co<u 
spicuotis  when  they  are  removed* 

The  Australacian  Cassowary  has  a  shnilar  spur  at  the 
•extremity  of  its  (Simlnitive  useless  wmg* 

A  female  Whistluig  Swan  shot  near  Bridgewater,  in  the 
year  1805,  got  the  better  of  ber  wound,  and  was  kept  by  Mr« 
Stone^  with  his  Geese  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which 
iiine  she  laid  one. egg:  and  we  here  beg  leave  to  record  our 
public  acknowledgement  to  thai  gentleman  for  Iris  poiitenesa 
4n  presenting  to  us  both  the  liird  and  the  egg.  0ut  we  must 
at  the  same  -time  ecknow ledge, ,  that  much  is.due  to  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  Anstiee,  at  whoso  .instigalioiirUiiBecceptable 
present  was  made.  This 
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Tbts  beautiful  and  docile  bird  is  now  alire  and  in  fiigb^ 
bealth,  living  with  many  other  sorts  of  Ducks  in  the  greatest 
harmony.  Towards  the  spring  she  becomes  more  clamorous^ 
and  iropatient  of  confinement ;  but  at  all  times  will  approach 
those  persons  in  the  habit  of  feeding  ber»  and  will  take 
food  from  the  hand,  at  the  same  time  uttering  those  plaintive 
and  harmonious  notes,  for  which  the  »pecies  have  been* 
remarkable,  and  which  ts  always  attended  with  a  singular 
jerk  of  the  head.  She  usually  carries  her  neck  straight  and 
erect,  either  upon  tlie  water  or  when  stationary  on  land  ;  but 
in  walking  the  head  is  lowered  and  the  neck  reclining  over ' 
the  back.  In  the  season  of  love  she-  frequently  flaps  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  would  undoubtedly  fly,  if  the- 
precaution  of  aimually  cutting  tlie  feathers  of  one  wing  was 
oniilted,  for  whateves  might  have  been  tlie  wound  that  was 
the  cause  of  captivity,-  nature  has  performed  a  perfect  cure* 
Her  nature  is  gentle^  timid,  and  sociable ;  will  follow  those 
with  whom  she  is  acquainted  from  one  side  of  the  menagerie 
to  the  other,  especially  ladies  of  the  family  dressed  iir  white  : 
is  often  turned  out  of  her  cotirse  by  a  pugnaceous  male 
Shieldrake,  and  acts  only  ofieusively  when  food  is  the  object, 
and  then  only  where  resentment  is  not  expected.  She  eata 
but  little  grass  on  land,  but  will  devour  aquatic  plants 
occasionally ;  barley,  however,  is  her  principal  food,  and 
she  never  attempts  to  touch  bread  which  is  sometimes  thrown 
to  other  birds ;  nor  will  she  devour  small  fish,  which  some  of 
the  diving  Ducks  greedily  eat. 

The  base  of  the  bill  in  this  specimen  is  as  usual  in  adults> 
cf  a  bright  yellow. 

Whether  from  age    or    what  other  cause  has  not  been 
ascertained,    but  the  Swan  differs  materially  in  the  colour  o£ 
its  irides;  in  some  they  are  pale  yellow,  in  others  dusky.     It 
is  evidently  not  a  sexual  distiuction,  since  we  have  noticed 
both  sexes  with  dark  irldes.    if  it  is  the  efiC&ct  of  age,  it  \^, 
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difficult  to  determine  at  what  age  the  irii  becomes  pale,  since* 
the  live  Swan  in  our  possession,  whose  irides  are  dasky»  bras- 
never  made  any  change  in  that  part  since  it  was  taken,  eight 
^ears  since,  and  the  bird  was  then  matured,  although  its  age 
could  not  be  known. 

The  egg  is  very/  small  in  proportion  to  the  bird,  being  not 
near  so  large  as  that  of  a  China  Goose,  and  is  regularly  oval ; 
about  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  with 
some  white  blotches  about  the  middle,  appearing  as  if 
artificially  stained.. 

The  young  of  this  speciies  are  t>rowu  in.tbeir  plumage  for 
the  first  year  ;  one  which  we  examined  on  the  sixth  of  March, 
1809,  and  which  measured  three  feet  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  weighed  eight  pounds  and  a  quarter,  had  the  bill  flesh*, 
colour  at  (he  base  :  irides  dusky.  The  feathers  on  the 
forehead  and  before  the  eyes,  dull-orange;  the  rest  of  the 
head  and  upper  neck  behind,  brown  :  the  under  parts  white, 
tinged  with  rufous :  the  lower  neck  behind,  the  upper,  parts 
of  the  b6dy,  scapulars,,  coverts,  and  tail,  cinereous-grey*. 

SWART-BACK.     Vide  GulUgreat-black-backcd. 
TANG.WHAAP.    Vide  Whimbrel..  * 
TARNEY.     Vide  Tern-common. 
TARRACK  or  TARRET.    Vide  Tern^commom 
TEAL..    AnasCrecca. 

Lath.  Syo.  Sup*  ii.  p.  360' 

Lin.  Trans.  iv..p.  108.  t.  13.  f..  U  (trachea) 

Btiwick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p*  ^76* 

The  labyrinth  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  of  the  Teal,  is 
very  small,  of  d  bony  texture,  but  very  thin,  and  of  a  sub* 
oibicular  shape  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

TEAL-AFRICAN. 

Anai  Africanai  Qmel.Syst  i.  p.  529.-^Iod.  Orn.  ii.  p.  875 

Sarcelle 
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"farccUc  d'Egy pie,  Buf.  is.  p.  273.— PI.  Enl.  1§00. 
African  TeaJ,  JLatb.  Sya.  ti.  p.  555. 

There  appears  much  reason  for  foelieTing,  thai  thts  and  tire 
Vyroca  Dock  are  Tarieties  of  the  same  species,  aod  which  it 
wilt  be  seen  in  Hie  preceding  pages,  were  considered  as  differ- 
ing only  in  sex  from  the  Ferruginous  Duck  df  Mc  Pennant. 
We  are  assured  thai  several  of  ike  Nyroca  bate  been  lately 
liought  in  London. 

TEAt-CRlCKET.  Tide  Garganey. 
TEETIKG.    Vide  Lark-llt. 
TEE-WHA  A  P.     Vide  Lapwing. 
TTCEWiT  or  TEUCBIT.    Vide  Lapwing. 
TPERN-BLACK. 

Sterna  iissipes  and^igraj'^Lin.  Syst. 

Nigra,Tnd.  Orn.  ii.  p.  810. 

Black  Ttem,  Lath.^yn.  vi.  p.  Zt^.  A. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  li.  p.  203. 
-Lesser  Sea-Swallow,  Albin,  li.  t.  8p. 

PROVINCIAL. 

tSlcrn.    Car-SwaHow. 

'The"wbole  tribe  of  the  Terns  generaliy  leare  this  country 
'before  the  middle  of  October,  but  we  obtained  a  specimen  of 
^"thb  bird,  the  beginning  of  November,  1802»  in  Devonshire, 
It  was  a  young  bird,  we  mayeondudefrom  the  plumage. 

The  head  was  moliled  with  black  and -white  ;  the  back 
and  scapulars  brown  and  grey ;  dusky  at  the  setting  on  of  the 
wings  and  the  ridge:  the  neck  almost  white,  both  behind  and 
before ;  the  under- parts  of  the  bird  mostly  white,  except  a 
little  patch  of  black  on  the  breast ;  quills  dusky*grf  y ;  taS 
4)aler.grey 

The  sterna  nigra  ot  LiDOceus  is  iyitli<ynt  doubt,  only  a 
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variety  6(fiss{peSf  and  has  been  ihougbt  so  by  dlhers,  Uou^Il 
lately  made  distinct  without  sufficient  reason.  The  bird  Acre 
descrilKd,  will  shew  the  propritty  of  bringing  all  the  flyaonyms 
of  sterna  nigra  together,   with   those  of ^8 sipes. 

It  iis  rem^kable  that  the  under  parts  of  this  bird  whea 
young,  or  in  its  first  plumage,  should  be  white,  so  contrary 
to  that  of  the  Gull  genus^  which  never  become  white  in  those 
parts  till  after  Uiefirst,  and  some  not  till  the  third  or  fourA 
^'iBoult.  The  black  on  the  under  parts  of  this  species  da«i 
not  appear  till  after  the  first  moulting. 

In  the  breedkig  season^both  sexes  of  thk  speeies  have  the 
head,  neck«  and-  all  the  under  parts  as  far  as  the  vent,  entirely 
black,*  with  now  and  then  a  few  white  feathers  at  the  base  of 
the  upper  mandible  :    the  legs  dusky,  with  a  tinge  of  red. 

Wf  observed  great  abundance  of  Black  Terns  on  the  feat 
of  Lincolnshire' during  the  breeding  season,  and  could  ndt 
discer«r  any  difference  in  plumage  between  the  sexes:  many 
that  had  no  white  on  the  head  were  opened^  4ind  males  as 
well  as  females  ascertained. 

About  the  middle  of  May  this  species  prepares  a  nesi  of 
"flags  or  broad  grass  in  the  most  marshy  places,  upon  a  tuft 
just  above  the  surface  of  the^water;  and  lays  almost  in* 
variably  four  eggs,  weighing  about  three  drams  each. 

The  flight  of  the  Blaok  Tern  is  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
'^roatsucker ;  ita^volutions  are  rapid,  and  its  turns  short,  by 
which  means  it  sometimes  escapes  the  talons  of-  ptedaceous 
birds,  as  we  had  once  an  opportunity  of  witnessing.  In  a  very 
hard  gale  of  wind  many  Terns  were  sporting  over  the  water^ 
when  a  Peregrine  Falcon  passed  like  a  ahot,  singled  out  his 
bird,  and  presently  coming  up  with  the  chace,  made  a  pounce, 
but  the  great  dexterity  of  the  Tern  avoided  the  deadly  stroke, 
and  took  a  new  direction.  The  Falcon^  by  his  superior 
velocity,  soon  regained  sufficient  elevation,  to  successively 
^repeat  his  pounces,  but  at  last  relinquished  the  pursuit. 

TERN. 
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In  tlie  second  Supplement  to  the  General  Synopsis^  th^ 
synonyms  of  Sterna  obscura  lia?e  been  affixed  tea  species  of 
LaruSf    under  the  title  of  Brown-Oull.      I'his   Gull  we 
have  before  shewn  is  not  a  distinct  species^^  but  the  young  of 
the  Black  •headed-Gull,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer* 
With  respect  to  the  Brown  Tern  of.  Ray,  it  ever  has,  and 
aver  will  ba  in-  obscurity ;    but  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  Terns  in  its  immature   plumagei* 
most  likely  the  common  species  Sterna  Hirundo,  which  is 
.  at  first  brown  above,  and  the  tail  scarcely  forked.    See  the 
last  species  and  the  following. 

Upon  the  subject  of  this,  and  the  Brown-Gull,  we  hav& 
been  more  diffuse  under  the  article  Black-headed*  Gnl),  both 
in  this  work,  and  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Trantactions  of  the* 
JLinnean  Societ^^  to  whidi  we  refer  the  curious  reader.    ' 

TERN^COMMON. 

Sterna  Hirundo  Lin.  Syst.  . 
JNcevia,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  228* 

Gniel.  Syst.  i.  p.  609*  . 

Bris.  vi.  p.  2l6.— 6.  t.  20.  f.  2. 

Id.  8vo.  ii.  p.  41 S. 
Sterna  Boysii,  Ind.  Orn.  p.  806.  B# 
La  Ouifette,  Buf.  viii.  p.  339.— PL  Enl.  924..  . 

Sandwich  Tern,  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  358.  A. 
Clovenfooted  Gull,  Albin,  ii.  t.  82. 
KamtKhalkan  Tern.     A  ret.  Zool.  ii.  p.  525. 

Phil.  Trans.  Ixii.  p.  421. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii.  p.  207* 
CoDUDOu  Tern.    Bewick  Br.  Birds,  t.  p.,  1 09. 

FROVI5CIAL. 

Kiruiew^  Picket,  Tarne'y,  or  Fictarae,  Tarrack,  ox  Tarret^ 
Uittock,  or  Rippock,  Spurre,  Scraye. 
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Several  young  birds  of  this  specios)  were  sent  to  us  by  out 

hit  frioiid  Mr.  Bryer,  of  Wcymoulh,  which  bad  the  hea'd 

.  partly   black ;    the  back  mottled  with  brown  ;    the  wings 

partly  brown,  intermixed  with  ash.coloiir;   and  the  under 

parts  wiiite,  wllb  t!ie  tail  nearly  even  at  the  end. 

A  specimen  from  Senegal,  in  Africa^   in  the  collection  of 

Mr.  Vaugiian,  corresponds  partly  with  tbetibove  in  plumage 

and  is,   without  doubt,  of  the  same  species,  but  farther 

'  advaoccd,  being  a  medium  between  this  and  one  hereafter 

described. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  critical  Ornithologist,  that  this 
species  in  its  first  or  nestling  feathers,  so  neaitly  answers  the 
description  given  of  the  Brown  Terui  that  we  think  their 
synonyms  shouM  be  inseparable. 

'  It  is  unfortunate  for  science  when  obscure  accounts  are 
handed  down  to  posterity,  by  respectable  authors  who  claira 
no  small  share  of  deference.  But  here  it  does  not  appear 
that  Mr.  Ray  ever  had  seen  the  bird  he  denominated  Sterna 
Jmca,  but  that  the  short  account  of  the  bird  was  commuui- 
cated  to  him  by  a  friend,  the  R<rv.  Mr.  Johnson,  vicar  of 
Brignal,  in  Yorkshire,  who  died  in  tlic  year  l695  ;  so  that  It 
is  high  time  this  ambiguous  bird  should  be  identified  io  the 
young  of  the  Common  Tern  above  described. 

Mr.  H.  Boys  assures  us  this  species  is  common  in  Scbtlaiid 
especially  in  the  isle  of  May,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  'it 
IB  called  Piclarne ;  and  where  it  is  esteemed  a  good  reliih 
when  split  and  broiled  ;  and  their  eggs  excellent  when  boiled 
hard  and  eaten  cold. 

Extends,  to  the  Orkney  and  ^Zet*and  Islands,  where  we 
are  assured  by ^Ir. 'Fleming  they  are  known  by  the  several 
names  ofTarroc1c,Tarrickor  Tarret,  Riltock  or  Rippock. 

The  plumage  of  the  IVrns,  like  that  of  the  Gulls,  differs 
so  much  between  the  infant  and  adult  State,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  assign  to  each  their  proper  synonyms:    indeed  so 
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perplexing  is  the  genus  from  this  circumstance^  and  so  mudr- 
confusion  has  arisen  from  It^  that  it  will  scarcely  ever  be 
possible  to  bring  them  into  their  proper  places ;  some  which  • 
are  actually  distinct  have  l>een  confounded,  while,  without 
doubt*  many  varieties  of  others  have  been  descril>ed  as  distinct 
species.  In  this  place,  however,  it  b  only  our  business  to 
elucidate  the  subject  as  far  as  reUtes  to  British  species. 

Amongst  the  obscure  Sterna,  that  of  the  Linncean  noevu^ 
particularly  claims  our  attention  here,  because  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  really  belonging  to  this  species,  and  it  is  no 
other  than  the  Ilirundo  of  Lionceus  in  the  state  of 
adolescence* 

Buffon  has  also  described  a  bnrd  under  the  title  of  Guifettep 
figured  in  the  Planches  Enlumine^  and-  which  is  now  with 
great  reason  considered  as  the  Linnosan  ncBvia  ;  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  our  friend  Doctor  Latham,  and  others,. in  consider* 
ing  tl>ese  birds  as  vaneties  of  the  Sandwich  Tern,  Sterna  Boi^ 
$ii:  the  vast  disproportion  of  size  at  once  forbids  it.  Buf- 
fon's  bird  is  said  to  be  a  middle  size  between  the  Lesser  Tern 
Sterna  minuta,  and  Common  Teru  Sterna  Uirundo.  The 
Linnosan  bird  is  described  to  be  eleven  inches  and  a  half  in 
length:  which  is  also  a  medium  between -the  two  last  nien- 
tioncfj  species,  and  greatly  inferior  to  the  Sandwich  Tern, 
which  measures  eighteen  inches :  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  these  could  have  been  brought  together  on  auy  other 
account  than  that  of  the  bill  and  legs  being  dark^coloured. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  the  Arctic  Zoolegt/,  describes  his  Kamt- 
schatkan  Tern,  to  have  the  bill  and  crown  black,  forehead 
and  space  over  the  eye  white  :  and  sa3S,  "a  bird,  seemingly 
of  this  specie!),  was  shot  on  tlie  Severn,  a  few  miles  below 
Shrewsbury,  and  it  is  among  the  elegant  drawings  of  my 
friend  Joseph  Pljmly,  Esq.  of  Longnor:''  For  this  supposed- 
species,  Mr.  Pennant  reitrs  with  great  reabon,  to  iht Guijettc 
of  Buffol),  figured  iMhe  Vlanches  Eulumirte. 

Thii 
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Thi»  18  without  doubts  the  same  bird  as  Doctor  Foster 
mentioDS,  as  a  variety  of  the  Common  Tern,  foaud  at 
Hudson's  Bay,  having  jthel^S-black^.and  the  tail  shorter  and 
less  forked. 

la  the  year  180?^  on  the  2d  of  September,  a  Tern  was  shot 
near  Bath,  as  it  was  fl)ing  about  the  Avon ;  a  sketch  of 
which  we  were  favoured  with,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robins^of  that 
place,  accompanied  with  the  following  short  description  : 

*'  ITie  weight  was  three  ounces ;  the  length  twelve  inches  ; 
breadth  twenty-seven  and  a  half.  The  bill,  legs,  and  feet 
black,  in  other  respects  much  like  the  Common  Tern.'' 

We  have  no  doubt  that  had  Mr.  Robins,  carefully  com- 
pared this  bird  with  the  Sterna  Hirundo  in  the  adult 
plumage,  he  would  have  observed  that  it  differed  from  it,. 
m  possessing  the  white  forehead,  and  also  in  otiier  parts  of  the 
plumage,  but  from  all  these  accounts,  though  imperfect^ 
we  are  quite  clear,  that  the  bird  in  question  is  now  before  u%  . 
ai.i  that  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  Sterna  Uirundo  in  the 
adolescent  stale  of  plumage;  of  which  the  followijig  is  * 
description. 

Length  noarly  twelve  inches  :  the  bill  dusky-black,  rather 
exceeding  an  inch  in  length  tatbe  feathers  on  the  forehead, 
shaped  like  that  of  the  Common  Tern  r  irides  dusky  :  the 
forehead  is  white,  the  top  of  tlie  head  the  same,  streaked  witl^ 
black,  by  being  intermixed  with  black  feathers  ;.  the  back  of 
the  head,  taking  in  the  eyes  and  extending  down  part  of  the 
neck  behind,  black,  like  that  of  the  ^dult ;  before  the  eye  the 
feathers  are  streaked  as  on  the  crown,  but  close  to  the  orbit  is 
a  Cull  black  line,  extending  half-way  round  it ;  the  hinder  half 
close  to  the  orbit  is  white :  the  back  aniT  sides  of  the  neck,, 
and  whole  under  parts  white:  the  back  is  cinereous  like  the 
adult,  but  differs  in  having  the  margins  paler  :  the  scapulars 
tlie  same,  with  dusky*brown  borders,  tipped  like  the  last ;  the 
longest  of  these  ftatbeia  that  reach  over  the  rump  are  tipped 
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Withirhite  :  Uic  lesser  coTerts  of  the  win«s,  from  tiicfiJ ^c 
are  dusky-biacky  with  pale  iparg'.ns,  becoming  gradually 
Tighter,  till  the  two  largest  scries  of  coverts  are  cinereous^ 
with  pale  roargius  like  die  back  :  all  the  quills  are  cinereous, 
rather  darker  than  in  the  adult,  tlie  primaries  darkest,  or 
"what  has  been  termed  blue.grey,  and  slightly  tipped  with 
iivhite  ;  ttie  tertials  have  a  brown  tinge :  the  tail  is  less  forkod 
than  in  the  adult,  and  white,  with  the  outer  webs  of  the  three 
exterior  feathers  more  or  less  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
primary  quills :  the  legs  aud  feet  dnsky-black,  "but  like  the 
bill  possess  a  rufous  tinge :  the  wings  e!iceed  the  tail  in  length 
rather  more  than  those  of  the  adult,  because  the  lateral  tail 
feathers  have  not  acquired  their  full  length. 

This,  aud  other  similar  birds  were  shot  in  the  month  of 
Noveu«ber,  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon;  and  we  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Buffoman,  as  well  as  the 
Linnoeau  bird  referred  to  ;  and  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  it 
is  also  the  Sterna  Hirundo  immaturcly  feathered,  but 
further  advanced  than  that  state  in  which  we  conceive  the 
s^me  species  has  been  described  under  tlie  title  of  Sterna 
ohscura.  The  appearanc6  of  this  bird  is  infantine ;  the 
light  margins  of  the  feathers  are  characteristic  marks  of 
immaturity,  observable  in  almost  every  species  of  birds,  and 
well  exemplified  iu  the  whole  race  of  Gulls,  which  has  till 
lately  caujed  such  perplexity  iu  that  genus. 

With  respect  to  the  habits  of  the  Gaijelte  of  Buffon,  we 
have  no  doubt  he  was  deceived  by  those  who  gave  liiui  the 
iiiformalion,  or  at  least  the  habits  of  the  Uirundo  must  be 
very  difierent  in  Picardy,  than  in  Sussex  aud  Kent,  the 
opposite  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  each  olher.  It 
is  tliercfore  probable,  tiie  manners  of  Sterna  fissipeSj 
have  b(e»)  ccnfounded  with  this,  when  ihe  Guijette  is  said  te 
make  a  nest  in  the  marshes  on  a  tuft  of  grass  or  moss. 

Such  hubits  are  peculiar  to  \\\2fissii)es  or  Black  Tern,  and 
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'we%elieTe  to  no  other  European  ftpecies.  It  is  however,  not 
ihe  first  time  we  have  dbcoTcred  where  that  great  naturalist 
baf  been  deceived. 

It  wiil  be  observed,  that  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
we  had  prefixed  all  the  synonyms  of  the  Lioncean  mcevia  te 
the  Sandwich  Tern,  upon  the  authority  of  th€  Index  Ornu 
thologicus;  but  it  must  be  erident,  that  the  disproportion 
t>f  size  is  so  great,  as  to  preclude  all  postibllity  of  their  being 
"^the  same  species*  Having  now  the  good  foitune  to  identify 
the  Buffonian  6ru(^(?//e,  and  whkh  has  been,  with  great 
probability^  considered  to  be  the  Linnoean  ncevia^  we  beg 
tliose  synonyms  attached  40  the  Sandwich  Tem»  as  a  yariety, 
•  may  be  cancelled,  having  brouglit  them  to  this  species ;  and 
^e  request,  that  these  may  be  added  to  those  already 
•innuroerated  in  the  former  part  pf  the  history  of  SUernm 
Hirundo  or  Common  Tern. 

T£KN-GULL.&ILLEO..  Sterna  Anglica. 

As  we  have  in  tome,  ^ibe  preceding  Terns  %een  ^redactng 
^he  species,  so  we  trmt  it  will  clearly  appear  that  th^re  are 
two  very  distinct  species  confounded  for  the  Sandwich  Tern. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  comparative  -definition  of  'the  two 
species,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  that  amongst  Several 
^irds  which  Doctor  Latham  spared  to  Mr.  Vaiighan  from  his 
collection,  we  recognized  the  original  Sandwich  Teri^  from 
which  the  drawing  was  taken  by  the  daughter  of  the  Doctor^ 
and  afterwards  engraved  for  Mr.  Boys's  Histoty  of  Sand* 
zoich,  Thit> identical  bird  was  sent  by  Mr.  Boys  to  Doctor 
'Latham,  as  a  new  species,  and  as  such  was  denominated 
Sandwich  Tern  in  the  General  Synopsis^  and -after  wards  ia 
the  Index  Ornithologicus,  Sterna  Boysii,  making  il  known 
•by  those  appropriate  name;^  (he  original  discoverer,  and  the 
.place  where  found.  Doctor  Latham  assures  us  he  never  had 
but  twoSaodwicli  Terns,  the  one  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Bo^s, 
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»iH)d  tli-e  oilier  bj  Doctor  Leith  of  Greenwich,  and  that'  tlfej  * 
were  sitirilar.      The  specimen,  however,  before  mentioned, 
is  eTidcnlly  the  one  from   whicii  the  original  drawing  and 
description  were  taken,  asihe  attitude  evinces.  This  specimen 
ImviDg  been  presented  to  us  by  our  friend  Mr.  Vaughan,  lis«a' 
been  the  occasion  of  the  fortunate  discovery,  that  a  distinct 
species,  apparently  more  cemmou,  has  bc«n  erroneously  coo*^, 
tidered  to  be  that  bird  ;    an  error  we  confess^to  have  fallea . 
into,  iu common  with  all  other  Naturalists. 

From  the  general  resemblance  of  these  two  species,  it  if 
probable  that  the  one  in  question  would* have  long  remained 
coufouuded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  means -rof  bringing  the 
two  together,  (being  ia  possession  of  the -new  species)  wliich^ 
from  the  shape  of  the  bill,  Is  denominated  the  GuU.billed' 
Ijern,  a  prominent  character  of  distinction  between  the  two  : 
and  as  it  has  originated  in  England  we  have  added  the  more 
icientific  name  of  Sterna  Anglica. 

Our  specimen  of  this  species  we  aliot  lu  Sussex,  and  hai^e 
known  others  to  have  been  killed  about  llye«  Two  of  these 
Irirds  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Vaughan^  both  sent  to  Li|u 
for  the  Sandwich  Tern. 

Now,  in  order  to  define  the  distinction  of  ihes^twt). species,' 
we  shall  make  a  comparative  description. 

The  bill  of  the  Bot^H  is  two  inches  Jong,  slender,  aiid 
almost  regularly  subulate,  and  ts  black,  ^Yilh  a  pale  horn- 
coioured.tip.  1  hat  of  the  Anglica  is  not  above  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  thick,  strong,- and  angulaUtl  on  the  under  nian« 
dible  like  the  bill  of  a  Gull,  and  wholly  black:  upper  part 
of  the  head  of  \\\e  Beydi  is  black, spotted  with  white  on  the 
forehead  and  part  of  the  crown.  In  the  Anglica  the  upper 
patt  of  the  lieady  taking  in  the  eyes,  is  also  black,  and 
extends  m^ch  farther  down  the  back  of  the  head  and  part  of 
the  neck  ;  and  in  the  several  specimens  examined  there  has 
been  only  two  or  three  white  feathers  on  tlie  crown.    Tb« 
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tipper  parti^  of  tlie  body  of  Ihe  former  are  b(  a  paler  gre|i, 
or  as  Doctor  Latham^  terms  it,  hoary  lead-colour ;  and  the 
tail,  as  well  as  Xlieir  upper  coverts  quite  white.  The  general 
phimage  of  the  Anglica  above  is  darker,  being  cinereouS| 
and  the  tail  and  its  upper  coverts  like  the  back,  the  outer 
feallier  on  each  side  only  being  wiiile.  The  greater  quills  of 
\\\t,Boysii  are  hoary  black  on  the  outer  webs,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  inner,  near  the  shafts,  from  the  points,  but 
gradually  becoming  less  towards  the  base,  the  shafts  and  ia« 
terior  margins  quite  to  the  tip  white* 

In  the  ^n^//ai  the  quills  are  hoary,  but  the  tips  of  the 
first  five  are  black,  for  an  inch  or  more,  without  the  smallest 
,inargin  of  while  on  that  part ;  in  other  respects  the  wings  are 
somewhat  similar,  except  that  part  of  the  inner  webs  which  Is 
white,  does  not  quite  reach  the  margin,  the  very  edge  beiiig 
dusky  for  half  the  length  of  the  feathers. 

lu  their  legs  and  feet  there  is  as  great  a  difference  as  in 
their  bi^U~;  the  legs  of  the  Bo^sii  are  nearly  one  third  shorter^ 
"blofk  with  a  slight  rufous  tinge,  measuring  scarcely  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  the  tibtee  ;  the  foot  is  small,  and  the  claws  re* 
inarkably  hooked.  The  legs  of  the  Anglica  rather  exceed 
two  inches  in  length  from  the  heel  to  the  knee^  their  colour 
cufous-black ;  the  toes  longer  than  in  the  other  species, 
especially  the  middle  toe  ;  and  the  claws  unusually  straight. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
this  species  was  described  for  the  Sandwich. Tern,  from  a 
specimen  in  our  possession,  having  been  like  others  led  into 
the  error  for  want  of  comparison  :  but  the  instant  \Ye  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  two  birds  ti|||ther,  tbedistrnction 
was  evident.  The  bill  and  legs  alone  are  ^o  pointedly 
characteristic,  that  at  first  sight  the  species  may  now  be 
determined,  independent  of  pluma^'c.  The  size  of  the  two 
species  are  nearly  the  same,  but  thts  Sandwich  is  a  longer  bird, 
being  about  eightcea  inchiHl  in  lei)gt1)|  aiid  two  feet  nine 
lMch«»  io  breadth.  y2  TERN- 
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TEXIN-LBSSER.    Sterna  miriuta* 

'r 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  ii  t.  p.>20i* 

The  very  great  difiference  Id  the  plumage  of  this  speeies 
between  the  nestling  and  the  adult,  will  shew  the  necessity  <S( 
great  caution  in  ascertaining  the  several  species  of  the  genus* 

The  young  >^re  seldom  capable  of  flying  till  the  first  or 
second  week  in  July ;  at  which  time  the  plumage  of  t\te 
-tjpper  part  is  more  or  less  of  a  pale  yellow-brown,  intermixed 
with  cinereous;  and  on  the  back  and  scapulars  each  feather 
lias  an  angular  bar  near  the  end  ;  on  the  back  t)f  the  head 
ttie  feathers  are  black  tipped  with  grey :  the  quill  feathers 
are  of  an  elegant  cinereous  grey,  while  at  the  edges,  add 
slightly  tipped  with  yellowish-brown:  the  tail  is  nearly^evea 
>at  the  end,  almost  white,  with  a  dash  of  cinereous ;  in  th« 
middle  of  each  featlier  a  dusky  itpot  on  each  web,  and  the 
lips  yellowish:  the  whole  under  parts  white,  the  bill  dus^ky^ 
tinged  with  yellow :  legs  dull  yellow. 

This  species  Is  not  considered  so  plentiful  as  the  Sterna  £fi- 
icundo,  but  in  some  places  it  is  extremely  common  :  on  the 
coast  of  I  Jncolnshire  it  appears  to  exceed  the  other  in  nura« 
ber,  especially  about  Skegness.  At  that  place  we  sometimes 
observed  three  eggs  togetiier,  for  they  make  no  nest.  The 
-v^ eight  of  the  tg%  is  from  two  drams  forty  grains,  to  three 
xlrams. 

TERN-ROSEATE.    Sterna  Dougallii. 

It  will  be  seen,  we  have  already  given  a  new  species  of 
sterna^  which  has  most  commonly  been  confounded  with  the 
Sandwich  Tern  :  and  it  may  appear  extraordinary,  that 
another  new  species  of  this  tilbe  should  lately  be  discovered 
i;i  this  country. 

I'o  Dr.  M^Dougall,  of  Glafgow,  the  amateurs  of  scienee 
sure  indebted  for  this  valuable  discovery^  several  of  which 
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were  sliotin  t^e  \v«3l  Highlands  of  Seotfanct^..  and  of  tvro' 
preserved  iu  that  gentleman's  colleclion)  he  was  so  obliging  a» 
td  favour  us  witti  one  of  them ^  aecompailied  with  a  full 
description,  taken  upon  the  spot  while  iha  birds  were  fr^sfa* 
Of  this^  description,  therefore,  we  slialldte  the  substance  as^: 
nearly  as  possible,  oocasioually  introducing  any  thing  that 
may  have  occurred  to  us  upon  examination  • 

Length  fifteen  inches  and  a  half:  the  bill  one  inch  6%e 
eligliths  long  to  the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  slender,  slightlj 
curved,  and  of  a  jet  black  colour,  except  at  the  base,  whichi^  ' 
is  of  a  bright  orange,  extending  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
brtadth  on  the  upper  mandible  from  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  round  Ihe  front,  and  round  tha  nostrils;  and  on  the 
under  mandible,  extending  from  the  angb  of  the  moiitb 
along  the  sides  as  far  asthe  feathers  on  the  chln^  and  rather,^ 
beyond  on  the  under  part:  the  insid^B  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  bright  orange,  becoming. darker  toward&^he  end  of  th« 
bill :  irides  black  2  Jhe  tongue  one  half  the  length  of  the  bill^ 
<>fii  pale  redcolour,  and  bifurcated  at  4he  point :  the  foTQ* 
head,  crowu,  hind  part,  and  sides  of  the  bead,  taking  in  th« 
eyes,  except  a  sinall  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit, 
jet  black ;  the  black  feathers  on  th^  hind  head  thinly  diffused, 
and  flowing  over  the  white  down  the  back  of  ^e  neck  ;  the^ 
fbathers  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  extending  In  a  narrow  line 
along  the  upper  mandible  to  the  nostrils,  and  on  the  sidea  of 
the  neck  white:  the  whole  under  parts  are  whiiCy.  but.  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly  to  beyond  the  von t, 
are  tiuged  with  a  most  delicate  rosy  blush:  the  back,  scapularsi 
and  coverts  of  the  wings,  pale  ciiier&ous-grey :  the^  quill 
feathers  are  narrow,  the  first  has  the  exterior  web  black,' 
with  a  hoary  tinge  ;  the  others  are  hoary  on  that  pari;  and 
part  of  the  inner  web  next  to  the  shaft  of  the  first^three  or 
four  IS  hoary  •black,  becoming  by  degrees  paler  in  the  suo 
•«ediagieatbe<S|  all  deeply  margined  with  whiter  qiiite  to  thef 
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4i^»  and  tlie  shafts  of  all  are  vf\\\ie  :  length  of  the  wing  from* 
the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  first  qiiili  feather,  nine  iochef. 
iBd  a  quarter :  the  tail  is  greatly  forked,  the  outer  feather  is 
scyen  iachei  loug^  extending^  two  inches  beyond  the  wings. 
Hdien  closed^  eitremely  slender,  and  the  end  for  an  inch  or 
more  slightly  ciliated  ;  the  middle  feathers  are  scarcely  three 
inches  in  length,  they  arc  all  white,,  destitute  of  any  marhingsi 
the  legs  and  feet,  including  the  bare  space  above  the  knee» 
wiiich  is  nearly  half  ^aa  inch>  are  of  the  brightest  orang«r 
colour ;  the  claws  black  and  hooked*. 

Such  is  the  description  of  this  interesting  species  of  Tern  ^ 
hut  we  must  not  withhold  Doctor  M*DougaU's  very  corredr 
(omparatiYe  observations,  which  we  shall  transcribe; 

^'  This  Tern  is  of  a  light  and  very  elegant  figure,  differing 
from  the  Sterna  lUrundo  in  the  size^  length,  colour,  and 
^urviture  of  the  bill ;.  in  tlie  comparatiye  shortness  of  the 
wing  in  proportion  ta  the  tail ;  in  tlie  parity  of  the  whiteness 
9f  the  tail,  and  the  peculiar  conformation  and  extraordinary 
length  of  the  lateral  featliers.  It  also  differs  from  that  biid 
in  the  length,  colour^  and  size  of  the  legs  and  feet 

''From  the  Sandwich.  Tern  it  differs  essentially  in  iliei 
shortness  of  the  wings  in  proportion  to  the  tail,  and  com« 
pletely  in  the  colour  of  the  legs  and  feet" 

From  these  notes,  which  Doctor  M'Dougall  took  upon  the 
spotwl^ere  the  bird  was  killed,  we  might  collect  sufficient  in,- 
formation  to  consider  it  as  distinct  from  any  of  the  known  Brj« 
tish  species,  although  many  of  its  characters  are  very.  8imilaI^ 
to  those  ai Sterna  Boysiu  With.. the  Sterna  ///n/nc/o  its  prin- 
jcipal  ami  almost  only  similarity,  isithat  of  size,,  if  any  things 
rather  inferior  in  bulk,  but  of  greater  length  by  reasock 
of  the  extraordinary  lung  feathers  of  the  tail. 

The  length  of  the  bill  is  not  only,  rather  superior^  but  is 
more  subulate  or  slender,  and  not  so  much  curved^,  indepen* 
deut  o£  the  difference  ia  colQur^   a&  aoticed  in  Doctos 

M'Dougall's. 
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Ar'Dou^lfs^  remarks.  With  respect  (o  *the  colour  of  tliar^ 
piuinage,  they  are  so  essentially  difftirent^  as  to  reader  it. 
scarcely  worth  comparing  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  HirunJo- 
avc  much  darker,  and  the  under  parts  destitute  of  any 
roseate  tinge  :  the  qwUsare  da^erand  longt»r,  and  have  na  . 
margin  of^vhite  near  the  end  ;  and  the  taU  is  less  forked,>the  ^ 
foathers  uot  white,  but  pale  cinereous,  with  the  outer  feathers .« 
black  on  the  exterior  web. 

With  all  the  British  species  of  sterna  before  us  in  several 
of  their  usual  changes,  we  can  haiRe.no  ditEciilly  in  agreeing^  < 
^ith  Doctor  iVl'I>>ugall,  that  his  bird  is/distinclfroni^eithei'  of  . 
those  recorded  as  British,  and  we  really  i)elieve  is  entirely  su 
Dew  species.  v 

In  plumage,  shape  of  the  bill,,  and  gficeral  appearance, 
except  in  it«  very  inferior  size,  it  bears  a  great  reseinblauce  iOn 
the  Sand wichTern  :  butthe>colour  of  theRbill  and  legs,  asr 
welt  as  the  extraordinary  lengtir  uf:  tail  in  this,  would  be^ 
sufficient  marks  of-  distinction,  even  Jf  tire  sir^  had  not  been, 
so  greatly  different.^   The  circwnstance  too.  of  the  Sandwietu 
Tern  possessing  a  tinge  of»blu;»h  on.the-feather8.o£tlie  breast 
towards  their  base,-  though  not  apparent  till  they  are  lifted  up,» 
is  another  singular  affinity  in.' two  species,  which  in  some, 
respects  are  widely  distinct.    We  mention  these  circumstances^ 
in  order  to  guard  su«li  persons,  who  may  fancy  they  know* 
better  than  those  who  have  strictly  compared  them,  and 
Kercafter  suppose  them  at.  varieties*.    It  wilibe  recollecte4 
that  in  this  tribe  there  is  no  distinction  of  sexes  by  ^ize^oc 
pjuniage,  though  if  any  thing,  tha  males  are  rather  tlie  largest. 
Now  the  length  of  the  Roseate  Tern  is  -  only  fifteen. inches 
and  a  half,  including  tlie  exWaordinary  length  of  tail,  where.as 
the  Sandwich  Tern,  with  a  much  shorter  tail,.,  is  eighteen 
inches  ill  length,  and  the  former  is  a  male^  whickv.  Doctor 
M'Dougall  proved  by  dissectioD.  , 

It<may  also  be^dded,  that.  thepr^ient-Nibyieci  was  shot 
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mlth  many  odiervon  ihe  Mih  of  Jul/,  ISI^,  aSTorwIiidb 
exaetlj  alike.  The  seaiioa  of  the  jeor,  theicfore,  as  wdl  a» 
the  plamagef  and  lexiial  dutinctioo,  make  it  eicideot,  that  the 
l)frd  IS  in  its  fuOest  natnrityy  aod  conscqiicotlj  as  distinct  froas 
tlie  Sandwich  Tern  as  the  Rook  ia  ftom  the  Raten,  or  the 
Lesser  Blark-backed  from  Ihe  Ckeater  BladL4iteked  GoD^ 
and  with  mow  speeific  characters  of  ifotmction  as  hare  licca 
noticed. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from^  Doctor  M'Dougall,  in  replj  itk 
•several  queries  whh  which  we  troobled  him,  concerning  tiie 
habits  of  the  bmf,  there  are  manj  lemarks  of  great  interest^ 

• 

as  tending  to  discriminate  the  species  from  its  congeneric 
eren  when  on  wing^  and  which  weshalfin  snbslance  relate* 

The  places  of  resort  of  the  Roseate  Tern^  are  two  small 
flat  rock  J  islands^  in  the  Firtbof  Cljde>  caUad  Cnmhref 
islands,  in  Milford  Bay*  On  these  island^  Ute  Common 
^Tern  swarms,  so  that  the  Doctor  and  his  eorapanions  could 
scarcely  step  without  treading  upon  the  jroong  bh-ds  or  eggs; 
of  the  latter  two  were  usually  together,  but  sometimes  as  many 
as  twenty,  which  l>espcaksa  congregate  incubatioB.  The  first 
of  Ihe  new  species  was  shot  by  accident  by  one  of  the  Doctor's 
companions,  aod  happening  to  fall  close  to  him  on  the  rocks,, 
he  was  attracted  by  the  beantiful  appearance  of  its  breast^ 
Und  immediately  pointed  out  the  peculiarity  of  the  species^ 
and  requested  the  grntlemen  who  accompanied  bim  to  shoot 
others.  Two  more  were  procured,  and  seYcrai  escapee! 
wounded,  for  it  was  easy  to  perceiTC  the  difference  between 
tins  and  the  Common  Tern,  CTen  on  wing*  After  haring 
attentively  examined  the  actions  of  the  Roseate  Tern,  and  its 
appearance  when  flying,  the  Doctoi« computes  tiiat  there  was 
nut  aboTe  one,  in  two  hundred  of  the  Common  Tern,  but  that 
they  were  easily  singled  out  by  the  sportsmen,  amidst 
thousaiids  of  the  other  species  from  the  following  circum- 
stances, which  we  give  in  the  Doctor's  own  words^  being 
highly  illnstratiTC  of  the  distioction  of  the  species:  The 
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*^  Th«  new  species  was  discerned  by  tbe  eomparat!^ 
•hortness  of  wing,.,  whiteness  of  plq^iage,  and  by  Ihe  elegance 
and  comparative  slowness  of  motion  ;  sweeping  aiong^  or: 
testing  in  the  air  almost  iiiimoTeabIe^.like  some  species  of  die 
Hawk ;  and  from  the  »ze  being  considerably  less  than  thal^ 
^f  Sterna  liirundq.''* 

From.the  continual  alarm  of  these  birds^by  the  presence  o# 
the  Doctor  and  his  companions  on  these  little  bbinda,  neither 
the  eggs- nor  the  young  of  the  Roseate  Tern  could^be  clearly 
ascertained ;:  but  several  egg^  were  collected^  that  difi^.ioi 
siZ9^  colonr,  and  shape. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  tbis^  bird  wlU  be  found  hereafter^ 
to  congregate  ioLOther  places^  not  remote  from  the  longitudinal' 
line  in  which  it  has  been  first  discovered,  but  hitherton  passed 
unnoticed  amongit  a  host  of  tbe  Common  Tern.. 

We  now  beg  leave  to  malfce  our  public  acknewledgements- 
to  Doctor  M'Dougal],  for  the  vevy  liberal  and  handsomc^ 
manner  in  which  the  history  of  this  interesting  bird  was- 
^omnranicated  to  us>  and  more  particularly  for  tlie  specimeii 
that  accompanied  it;  tbe  actual  inspectionv  of  which,  enables- 
«is  to  bear  record  of  it  as  a-  distinct  species  upon-  oc^Uip 
evidence,,  if  such  could  be  wanting,  in  addition  to  the  ex« 
eeiknt  history  given  by  the  I>9Ctor*  in  our  aekno  wiedgemenlit. 
we  must  also  include  Captain  Laskey,  by  whom  we  were  first 
made  acquainted  that,  such  a  bird^  had  been  taken  by,  anil- 
was  in  the  collection  of  Doctor  M^Dougall,  to-  whom  he 
kindly  communicated  our  wishes  toexamine  it; 

Were  all  collectors  of  the  works  of  nature  equally  libera^ 
how  much  more  rapidly  would  knowledge  increase  upon  us», 
but  unfortunately  for  science,  there  are  some  who^ withhold- 
the  little  information  they  could  give. 

TERN-SANDWICB.    Sterna  BoysiL 
Bewkk  Br,  BirdSj  U^  t.  p*  20^ 


Doctor  Latham  Tidi9^^3e  tbfs  as  it  Buy,  flrehle  Mn 
^"Lewin  shewed  me  a  pair  of  Thrushes  similar  to  the  Soog. 
\  I  **  Thrush  in  colour,  but  they  irero  darker,,  and  the    tail 

^  seemed  rather  shorter :  they  were  shot  near  Dartford,  in 
^*  Kent;  I  remember  to  have  made  some  remarks  upon  these  :> 
**  birds  at   the  time^  but  haying  mislaid  them,  I  cannot. 
J  •*  venture  here  to  say  mofc  on  the  subject.** 

I'  At  present  we  bare  no  reason  to  believe  thes^  birds-  of^ 

Mr.  Lewin  other  than  the  commou  Tliro»tle«  rather  darker 
in  plumage  than  usual,  or  than  lie  had  before  noticed  ;   but . 
tbb  is  a  drcnmstance  common  to  all  when  in  full  feather 
newly  moulted,  and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  Throstle  when  . 
compared  with  spedmens  killed  and  preserved  at  a  difBvent- 
season* 

THRUSH-MISSEU.  Turdui  viscivoros,. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  I  p.  tOO. 

The  name  of  Sterm*cock  appears  to  be  given  both  to  HUb-^ 
and  the  Throstle :     the  Missel  is  also  called  Hoimscreech  ii^ 
some  parts  of  IXeTonsbire. 

In  defect  of  other  food,  the  Missel  and  Throstle  &ed  on-, 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  on  Ivy-berri«s,  and  by  such  means 
are  able  to  sub»st,  irhile   the  Fieldfare  and  Rcdwmg  arfi^ 
starnng  in  severe  >veatlier« 
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THRUSH-SCR  EECH.     Vide  Thrush  Missel. 
THRUSH-SOLITARY.     Turdus  solitarios. 

Turdus    solitiirius,   Ind.  Oni.  i.  p.  345. — Gmel.  Sjst  i. 
p.  834. 

Passer  solitarius,  Raii.  Syn,  p.  66,  4. — Will.  p.  140. 

Merala  solitaria,  Briss.ii.  p.  268.  30. — Id.  8vo.  i.  p.  233r 

Le  Merle  solitaire,  Buf.  iii.  p.  358* 

Fa6scra  sniitaria,  Olin.  uc.  t.  p.,  114. — Klein.  Avi  p.  67.  !!• 

Tnrdtts  solitarius,.  flassclq.  Act.  Ufs.  1750*  p.  21«  Id«. 
Toy,  (ed,  Aiigl)p.  2^.  SoiUaty 
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Solitary  Thrush,  LtA.  Syn.  iii.  p.  52.— Will.  ^Angl^ 
p.  191.  t.  S6.37. 

This  species  is  about  nine  inches  in  length.    The   bill  is 
dosky>  nine  tentiis  of  an  inch  long  to  the  feathers  on  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  straight,  except  At  the  tip,  where  the 
upper  mandible  is  a  little  deflected  and  projects  beyond  the 
lower ;    the  base  is  rather  br<Mid»  but  there  is  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  a  notch  at  the  end :    the  nostrils  sore  placed  «t 
the  base  of  the  bill,  and  are  partly  covered  by  the  feathers 
which  come  rather  more  forward  on  tlie  sides  than  on  the 
^ridge  of  the  bill.    The  general  colour  "of  the  plamage  is 
brown,  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  head,  back,  sc^ulars^ 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  plain,  except  the  tips  ^of  the 
feathers  on  the  hack  being  paler,  giving  "that  part  a  slightly 
iipotted  appearance:    the  chin  is  sullied  white:  above  and 
behind  the  eyes  the  feathers  are  paler  than  those  adjacent^: 
from  the  bin  to  the  eye  duskj:  the  feathers  on  the  throat  and 
'  neck  beneath  are  pale  yellowish  brown  at  their  tips,  whitish  at 
their  base,  which  gives  that  part  a  mottled  appearance :  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  plam  brown,  but  father  paler  than  the 
back;  tiie  sides  under  the  wings  nearly  the  same :  the  lower 
breast  and  belly  down  to  the  vent  mottled,  or  strci^ed  with 
brown  und  white,  the  middle  of  the  feathers  being  of  the  for- 
mer colour :  the  under  tail-coverts  pale  brown,  with^i  rufous 
tinge :  the  quills  and.greater  coverts  of  the  wings  aie  brown, 
!margined  with  rufous :  the  -tail  ,is  a  little  forked,  tlie  feathers 
are  brown,   their  margins  tinged  with  rufous :  the  legs  are 
rather  long  in  proportion,  strong,  and  with  the  toes  and 
cJaws  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour ;   the  middle  toe  is 
closely  connected  to  the  outer  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  add  this  species  to  the 

-catalogue  of  British  Birds,    upon  the    most  indisputable 

authority.    Itis'^u  elegaut  bird,>aet  gquite  so  large  in  the 

"body 
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la  beiaismit  Asouhj,  mad  ^«M  be  mach  o¥B«^ 

fat  OD J  aalfaexidc  ioforokanoo  vpon  tlmt  beaJ. 

Ike  ueccsnty  of  Bolidi^  thk liltie  crrocy  k  olmoasly  liMlt 
^  ai  n«ul  regard  fondcace. 

TITMOUSE-BLUE.    I^ms  ccrukut. 
Kat.  Mbcel.  U  138. 
Bcwkk  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  S48. 

'     PROVI!rCIAf.« 

Blue.cip,  Titinal,  Tinaock^  ¥^ow^bit(T. 
'TITMOUSE.COLE.    Pams  ater. 

Least  any  spark  of  sc^ticbm  should  slill  czist^^ith  rcspe<ft 
^o  the  distinclioa  betvieen  this  and  the  March  Titinousaw 
Parus  palustris,  it  may  be  proper  te  reniark,  tliatwe  hava 
Tcpcatedly  taken  the  nesls  of  both  species,  and  have  inrariably 
noticed  the  distinction  of  the  conspicdous  while  spot  ou  the 
head  of  both  sexes  of  the  aier  y  and  in  no  instance  Wd-^ther 
-sex  of  the  palmiris  tiiat  muFk. 

Last  summer,  a  pair  of  these  birds  had  taken  possession  of  a 
4io)e  111  the  garden  wall,  which  gave  an  opportunity  of  ex* 
«niining  bolh  the  old  birds  and  the  young,  and  we  observed 
that  all  the  yoiMig  liad  the  appearance  of  the  mark  on  the 
head  before  they  could  fly,  but  not  so  pure  a  white  as  in  the 
adults.  These  were  put  iiito  a  cage,  and  were  fed  by  the  old 
birds  ;  and  it  was  noticed^  that  their  priucipal  ^ood  was  little 
gr^en  caterpillars. 

TITMOUSE-CHESTED.     Parus  cri&lalus. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  256. 

In  the  work  referred  to,  the  Author  says,  "  Wc  hare  heard 

*^  of  this  species  being  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Scothnd, 

*^  especially  in  the  Pine  forests,  from  whence  I  have  received 

^'  a  specimen,  «ow  in  my  possession.  T1TM0USI> 
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TfTMOUSIS-LONG-TAIbEIX    Airiu  cavdatai^ 
Bowick  Br.  BNi,  1. 1.  p.  251. 

In  the  mouth  of  July  we  obMr?«ed  ateoodof  theM  bir<?0« 
eoiiBisUng  of 'abou^  twelie^  t(^  coiutanUy  frequent  a  tmall 
plantation  to  roost)  for  a  long. time  after  they:.qttUled  their 
nesr.    Juit  at  it  became  dusk  ia  the   evening  thejr  wer» 
apparently  extremely  rtstiest ;  but  by  a  •iogulae  note  uttered  ■• 
by  one,  and  at  inatantaoeously  repeated  l>y  the  whole^  they- 
aiaembled  hi  a-momout^  and  huddled  to  cloie  together  cm  a  • 
branch  as  to  appear  like  a  ball  of  down*    Thit  aiiembiaga 
fo  close  contaei.  during 'the  night  is  probably  >.  common  to^ 
must  of  the  snrollor  birds  for  a  long  time  after  Ihcy  leave- 
thtsir  nest ;    for  we  have  observed  Ihe  same  nocturnal  s^U 
tachuient  in  young  l)Ird$  brouglit  up  hi  coutuieiaeut. 

TOMMY,  TOMNOtfDY,  TOMNORRY,  orTAMINO- 

RIR.     Vide  Pullin. 
TOPK, .  Vide  Wien-common. 
TRITTICHAN;.    Vide  Oyster- catcher. 
TUIITLE-SBA.     Vide  AukOilile. 
TYSTE.  TAiSTLVTKlSI  Y,  or  TOIST;   VideGaille«6l-c 

black. . 
WAUTAIL-GRFX    Motadlla  boarula. 

BewkkJr.  Birds»  1.  Up.  196. 

We  must  havebeefl^  exircnirly  unfortunate  in  our  constant' 
p^r»ouai  researches- into  the  socrals  of  nalurfy  never  to  hav# 
found  eilhes  the  Grey.Wu^tad  iosuronicr^  nor  the  Yellow. 
Wegtuil  in  winter^  siuco  we  are  told  of  sucii  occurrences* 
Wo  have  resided  in  a. part  of  the  country  where 4he  Yellow 
speciea-was.exkcmely  common  during  tlie  summer  mouth^ 
and  where  the  Grey  was  aa  plentiful  as  we  ever  observed- 
tli«m  to  be  in  any  part  of  England  during  the  winter ;  but  ia 
M  instance  «ould  we  find  that  ekbev  iippcared  iu^tba  atlier 
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Mr.  Bolton  saya  the  GreyiWagtail  appears  in  Aj^^ 
9ivd  retires  in  September:  this  cctn^rnii  what  h^  before 
been  asserted,  that  they  breed  in  Canibeclami :;  and  as  the 
»ntbor  of  Harmonia  Ruralis  rended  in  Yorkshire^  it  should 
seem  that  his  observations  regarded  (hat  county.  The  nest 
and  eggs  appear  to  gveatly  resemble  thostf  ol  the  Yellow-^ 
WagtaiK 

In  the  southern  proroonlory  of  1>btob  we  ha^e  seen  thiS; 
bird  in  April;  but  never  at  any  time  between  that  and* 
September  r  but  we  are  assured  t)y  Mr.  Tucker,  that  in  liia 
Htlghbourhoody,  abotit  Aslhburton,  in  the  ^sanic  county,  it  la: 
Bot  uncommon  throughout  the  year ;:  and  that  in^  the  sum^^ 
nier  of  1808^  he  saw  two  pairs,  to  one  of  whii:h  belonged 
jFoar  young  birds  that  bad  recently  left  their  nest;,  th^ 
Qianners  of  the  other  pair  indiQated  that  tfaey  h>ad-  a>  nest.^ 
These  were  obseci^ed  in  June,,  upon  thje  border*  of  the  ParCi^ 
not  far  from  Ashbnrton.. 

So  powerful  an  evidence  as  tliis,,  of  the  Gjsey  Wagtail  being 
ilidigf  nous  to  Devonshire,  mutt  induce  us  to  consider  that  it^. 
extreme  locality  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  in  the 
breeding  season,  has  caused  so  many  doubts;,  and  these  doubta 
were  strengthened  by  having  had  ocular  proof  that  the  two. 
•pedes,  this,  and  the  Yellow,  have  been  trequently  con{oundri 
ed  ;  and  thai  in  no.  instance  has  Uie  Grey  species  occurred 
to  us  in  the  incubating  season  within  the  southern  provinces^ 

WAGTAIL-PIED,    or   RLACK    and   WHITE^      Yide 

Wagtail-white* 
WAGTAIL- WHITE;    Motacilla  alba^ 

Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  %Z0^ 

Nat.  Miscel.  t  207. 

Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t  p.  19^ 
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Pled,  or  Black  and  White  Wagtail. 

Tlie  anthor  of  the  notk.  first  referred,  to.  lery  jlylljr 
Mmarkf  at  follows:: 

*'  However  authors  may  0iiilti|>ly  this  gentis^  we  have 
^  certainly  no  more  than*  tliree  in.MnglanJ :  tiz.  the  White* 
**  Wagtail,  common  almost  oivery  where  at  all  seasons;  tiie 
^  Gray«Wiiglall  inhabiting  all  the  southern  connties  the 
^*  winter  half  of  the  year». departing  northward  as  the  spring 
'^  approacJies  ;.  and.  the  Y^llow^Wagtail,  which  is  not  ob« 
**  serred  any  where^  except  in  the  tummer  sea»<m/^ 

To  this  opinion  we  do  subscribe^  except  that  in  a  few 
loral  instances  the  Grey  species  has  been  koowii  to  breed  io. 
the  south. — See  Wag)ail-grex# 

WAOTAIL-YELnOW:    Motacilla  flara.. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds  i.  t.  p*  198* 

It  is  singular  that  thiS"S)>eeies  sliouM  appear  in  eonMder* 
able  flocks  in  the  south  of  De? on  hi  the  autumn,  in  then: 
route  of  migralicHif  and  yeft'it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  any 
are  seen  on  their  return  in  the  spring;  and  more  rare  for 
them  to  breed  in  that  part ;  indeed  we  do  not  recollect  au. 
instance  of  seeing  thia  bird  .ia  any  part  of  Devf>nsh)re  in  the 
Dtbtiug  season* 

The  autumnal  mits^of  the  Yellow^ Wagtail  are  like  other 
birds  somewhat  irregular.  In  the  year  1802,  we  first 
obterred  a  flock  on  the  8th  of  September ;  these  Were  in  a. 
valle^f,  on  pasture  land  attending  sheep,  and  prckiiig  up  tb*- 
flies  Hhich  were  distnrbed  by  the  browsing  of  tlie  caltle  ; 
and  were  so  close  to  their  feet  as  to  apneas  in  daugfor  of  being 
trod  upon* 

In  J 803,  afloek  appeared  to  the  same  siloation  rather 
•Mrlier*    Ij»  I80f,  we  obsenred  one  flock  as  early  ai  the  25th 
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of  Aogns^  and  anoilier  on  the  I9W11  before  ike  ]M>use«  on  Ibe 
S5lh  of  Seplfnben  lo  1805)  larfer  flocks  Uiao  usual 
appeared,  attending  oo  calile  as  earlj  at  ihe  26th  of  Angott, 

« 

and  CTery'  succeeding  ^ear  they  were  obs^red  sooner  4>r 
)a(er  in  thp  southern  promontory  of  Devon. 

Mr*  Tncker  infomiB  us,  tliat  he  has  constantly  obsenred 
these  flocks  farther  from  the  coast  at  the  same  season^ 
especially  about  Asbbortoo;  but  he  neTtr  beard  of  theiv 
breeding  in  those  parts. 

The  young  birds  of  most  species-are  of  coarse  less  viTid  hi. 
their  colours  than  the  old^but  we  sUspect  that  the  adaltt-  oC- 
the  Yellow. Wagtail  change  at  that  season  and  become  more 
plain;    for  in  none  could  we  ^bserv^  the  bright  yeHow 
appearance  so  conspicuous  in  the  male  in  spring  ;  and  thej 
all  seem  to  possess  an  oliYaceous  band  across  the  breast. 

Devonshire  appears  to  be  in  the  line  of  migration  for  other 
iq[>ecies  of  bijEds  which  are  rarely  (bund  to  breed  therey  or 
eren  to  stop  on  their  passage  in  their  vernal  flight  lon^ 
enough  t(x  be  much  noticed,  but  in  autumn  retom  by  slow 
degrees. 

Thus  the  Land-ftaU  or  Qrake-GaHinule  is  sometimes 
found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  autumn  in  par* 
ticular  districts^  but  is  rarely  known  to  breed  in  the  souJtk 
of  Devon,  or  even  to  visit  that  part  in  the  spring. 

WARBLER-DARTFORD.    Salvia  darlfordieasis. 
Lin.  Trans,  ix.  p.  l^X.-^ld.  vii,  p.  280. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  1^10. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.p.  241. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  work  it  will  be  obserred  that  we 

bad  discovered  this  species  in  Cornwall,  and  from  the  ap* 

pearance  of  some  shot  in  the  month  of  September,  evidently 

in  their  nestling  feathers,  we  Had  little  doubt  but  that  they 

"were  bred  in  that  county.    Since  that  period^  the  Dartford 
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WarlM«r  hasWii  noticed  by  ns  to  be  by  no  meant  micommoi 
ill  tbe  South  of  Deron,  And  to  be  truly  indl^ous  to  Ihatparty 
cootiuuing  the  whole  year  amongst  the  thick  furse,  where 
it  breeds.  The  discoyery  of  their  nests  with  eggs  and  young, 
ladttced  as  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  lAnnaan  Societ^^ 
who  has  honoured  it  with  a  place  In  th^r  Transactions 
^abore  quofed ;  for  the  bene(Tt»  therefore,  of  our  general 
readers,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  the  essential  parts 
of  that  paper. 

'Mn  a  paper  w4iich  I  ha4  the  honour  tolay,  somelin^e 
-since,  before  tlie  Ldnnwan  Svcieiy,  some  notice  was  taken 
4of  lite  discofery  of  this  little  bird  in  the  Southern  parts  of 
Derooshire  2  and  1  there  remarked,  thai  as  it  liad  lieen  su 
frequently  observed  te  %e  a  winter  inhabitant,  a  circum* 
*slance  not  favourable  to  its  being  a  migrative  spedes,  (as  it 
is  said  to  breed  in  Provence,  on  the  Continent,  -ao  much 
fartlicr  «outh),*  1  was  not  witiiout  hopes  of  ultimately 
proving  it  indigenous  to  tliis  part  of  England* 

*'  My  opinion  that  tbia  spedea  of  Warbler  bred  with  ntp 
'Was  greatly  atrengtbened,  by  a  letter  which  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  from  a  scientific  friend  In  Cornwall,  well 
known  in  tlie  4iterary  world, {Mr.  Stackhonse,  of  Feadarvi^ 
who  ossured  tne,  tliat  his  brother  had  observed  these  birds 
f«ir  several  years  to  inhabit  furze,  near  'Prnro ;  that  last  year 
«s  well  as  the  present,  tiiejr  were  plentifiil  daring  tlie  sninmer 
aeason  ;  and  that  he  had  not  only  seen  then  every  month  in 
the  )ear,  but  had  observed  young  ones  soon  after  they  bad 
iefMlie  nest,  though  his  search  lor  tbo  nest  and  eggs  had  been 
ill  vain, 

*  Province  is  situated  between  33  and  34  degrees  north  latitade, 
«nd  S  and  7  east  toogitade^  aad  ikerefore,  as  tliese  birds  have  beea 
also  found  in  Eoalaad  in  latitude  51,  and  ir«st  toogitade  5,  there  cma 
be  no  doubt  buCall  tbk  intermediate  spaf^*  taking  in  nearly  the  whole 
of  France,  is  inhabiied  bjr  them  aiore  or  lets  wherever  tbe  situation  it 
eongcsial  to  tbeir  habits, 
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If  gfrn/m  ^RHfts    miaiM  rnVk  tie 
Wt^^  ftvl  «iiMcaBK  biiiiini  I 

iMiMrff  €4  9  lew  dry  i/tilks  ^  mmtt  ^mt  tftat^  cf 
mU%mU  a  MigSe  Jcal  d  the  f4b9ty  aaJ  oeS^  t«o  cc  lltfer  •f 
tU  f^nidau  llu>  tkis  inuE^  sfivctm^  mkUh  Oat  eye 
l>tir»4^^  10  z\\  partf,  aisdb  rtsciclMis  tLe  orstcf  fl«  Wtdcu 
ihr^oL  Ktc  ef^  are  alfo  tMBevlial  uoaOan  la  these  c^* 
hj^Ma  cinertM^  h»A  t^tUet  le^  ^of}ut^  mAj  22  gfaini ;  liLe 
Hit  ^it.%  of  Ibait  tpttMt,  ihej  pttite» a  *%lit  tiafe  c^j^ivcb ; 
ihrf  afe  IflHy  f^tMed  all  ercf  miUb  clivaiceoof-lrovB  aod 
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«fh«reotif9  on  a  grMiii«h-wlil(o  ground;  ttie  mailc^rigi 
becoming  more  demei  and  forming  a  zone  at  the  larger  end. 

The  y<Miiig  were  oonnldered  no  small  treai iire^  and  %iora 
lakon  Bf  fqoti  ai  Mio  proi)er  age  arrived  for  rearing  rliem  by 
liaud ;  which  if  nt  the  iinie  the  tips  of  the  qtiHIi  and  the  greater 
coverttf  of  tl>«  ningsexpote  a  portion  of  the  flbrons  en<f. 

Ry  «xi>erienee9  Graishopiyeri  (which  at  thli  seafon  of  the 
year  are  to  be  procured  in  abundance)  are  found  (o  be  an 
excellent  food  for  all  insedlvoroiit  •  birdi ;  thefle,  iherofoio» 
atfint  were  thrit  cofitttintfood«  and  afher  fife  or  six  days  a 
mlxtareof  bread  andmilkf  chapped  boiled  meat,  and  a  little 
iinely  pounded  hemp  aud  rape  teed,  made  into  a  thick  pait<s 
were  lometlflAct  given,  to  wean  them  from  insect  food  hy 
4iogrces ;  thto  fbey  became  more  partial  to  than  even  (}raM« 
4iop|)erii,  bat  they  afterwards  prefitrod  bread  and  milk,  ivith 
pounded  hentp-soed  only,  to  every  other  food|  tlie  smaller 
house  or  windo\»«4lies  excepted. 

*'  Heforc  l-hesc  birds  left  ilieir  nesf,  T  pntthrni  lilto  a  pair 
of  scales,  and  found  that  they  weighed  about  two  drsms  and 
a  quarter  eaclh  Aitbistlmetbey atainoiit day  aboiitotie  dram 
iind  a  <|UMrter  eacli,  to  that  In  two  days  eacli  ronsunird  more 
than  its  own  welglit.  Such  a  repleliou  is  ahiioKt  Incrrdlblci  and 
doubtleM  grMtly  iieyond  wliat  the  parent  birds  could  usually 
supply  them  with,  which  by  observation  appeared  to  consint 
of  variety,  and  not  tinfref uently  small  Phalwnw :  thrir 
growth,  however,  was  ki  proporlbu  to  the  large  su))ply  of 
foud, 

*<■  This  inloiwstingHllle  family  began  to  throw  oiit  some  of 
their  mature  fcaihrrs  on  each  side  of  the  breuit,  about  ilio 
tuicUlhi  f«f  August*  and  th«  seaes  became  apimrent.  At  thhi 
i'lnw  they  had  forsaken  tlidr  (jrisshopper  food,  feeding  by 
choice  on  the  soft  victuals  before  mentioned. 

*'  The  nestling  atlachmcnt  of  these  little  birds  was  very 
conspicuous  towards  the  dusk  of  tlie  evenlngi  for  a  long  time 
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^\f*^mt  iifffrihffi  ike  Btto  are  eaiirc 
#i>»<N<l<fy<tk  rafietjr^  dcfevcfcd  m  a  ksrrkd 
iM«»#4b  l4m«r  iMie  timii  I  fcave  Ward  tlie  old  kkds  i 
lMMi«r9l  ItMmmH*  Tbii  tofij^  m  didbiHU  from  anj  tfciag 
Idikf  f  ef cr  lieard^  IhiI  is  part  tnaMt%  moU  tfm 


*Ti»  Mf^NMt  f49f  ^Mif,  m  tkere  were  mIj  fhree  tm  the  acst,  it 
f  r»ff«r  in  rrnmrk  ihU  Moetker  ymmg  erne  belos^a^  to  SMie 
•««f  Imi  kUB  ItfMid  «M8|M  <ke  l«f ct,  aad  bred  sp  with  the  oth^r 
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«  Tbe  Dartford  Warl>ler,  fikelli«  White-tliroaf,  will  gonfe* 
times  tvipend  itirif  on  wing  orer  the  furze,  sinf  ing  tlie  whole 

'tittle ;    but  is  more  fteqeetitlj  obserted  oa  tbe  uppermost 

"SprHv,  in  TOC»l  strain  for  balf  an  hour  ttigether. 

•'  BuffuH,  who  appears  lo  bare  been  the^rst,  if  not  tlie  only 

-person  on  tbe  Coiitioenty  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  DartforJ 
Warbler  as  a  nataralist,  soems  to  bare  known  tery  little  iirore 

'  than,  that  such  '«  bird  existed,  and  that  it  liad  been  found  19 
ProTcnce^  (**  his  name  of  Le  Pitchou  de  Provence  evinces) 
but  icnew  nothing  of  its  habits.  If  he  had  not  figured  it  in  Phm 

•  tnL  655,  f«  i,  it  would  scarcely  be  conceived  that  tlie  tistory 
givAi  by  that  author  cociM  be  intended  for  this  species*  ^'e 
musty  therefore,  conclude  that  be,  like  other  great  men,  waa 
deceived  m  that  pait  of  its  natural  lii8tory«  related  by  M*Guys» 

>  of  Marseilles^'from  wbonrhe  seems  to  have  collected,  that  Ibis 

'bird  notonlyfeedstimongst  cabbages  on  the  smaller  Lepidop* 

"^terons  ioseetfy  buctbat  it  roosts  amongst tbeir  leaves  Ursecure 

-  Itself  agiiiAt  tlia  Bat,  its  enemy* 

^*  To  tMs  enrionsaccountf  implicit  failh  cannot  be  gfven^ 
'for  as  ofi  the  Ootitinent  fume  b  by  no  means  iiifeommon, 

-  except  iirthe  more  northern  {rart,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
belirvingthat  tbe  nature  of  this  IHlle  bM  is  so  diferant  in 
Frovenee  from  what  it  Isin  EDghufdy^where-it  is  on!}  foood  to 

'inhabit  the  more  extended  tracts  covered 'with  tliat  sbrub. 
If  indeed  it  were  uecevsaryto  hide  itself  at  nigbc,  from  the 
'  Bat,  furjEC  is  better  ealcukted  for  that  purpose  tbao  cabbages^ 
'but  I  believe  tliere  is  no^-species  df  that  genus  10  JStfre^^^ 
sufficiently  large- lo  Mack  evenonr  most  diminutive  bird,  the 
Golden-crested  Wren,  'wfcifjh  we  may  safely  conchrdeins  no 
occasion  -to  hide  itself 'from  -aoy  European  species  of 
yeipertHio, 

«'  Science  u  nfortunklely  Is  too  frequently  blended  wi  (h  fietioa 
occasioned  by  too  large  a  share  of  credulity ;  the  detectioa 
of  such  errors  is  a  work -of  timci'atid  u  strips  of.^ears^«ro 

•  often 
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t>tteii  reqvired  to  correct  what,  according  to  tlie  general 
merit  of  aa  author,  has  more  or  leas  beeu  stamped  with 
credit. 

'^  Experience  froflft  octilar  demonstration  lias  at  last  been 
able  to  collect  materials  concerning  -  tho  natnral  history  of 
Sjfhia  Prox>inciaUty  which  clearly  evinces  thai  M.  de  Butfon 
was  uiisied,  and  that,  in  fict,  little  was  known  o^  the  habits 
of  this  elegant  little  warbler  till  the  present  discoveries.''  ■ 

These  birds  are  not,  as  we  at  first  supposed,  confined  lo 
the  south  of  Devan,  contiguous  to  the  coast,  but  have  l>eea 
observed  in  the  more  central  parts  of  that  county.  In  the- 
autumn  of  i809»  several  weie  noticed  by  ^r*  Comynsf  at 
least  fifteen  miles  north  of  Exeter^  amongst  furae,  one  o£ 
which  was  shot  and  sent  to  us  for  examination. 

We  liavc  very  IJitle  to. add  to  the  above  account^  b«t  tliat 
we  find,  by  recent  observation,  the  Dartford  Warbler  in 
rather  an  early  breeder,  so  that  they  either  blreed  twice'  i» 
thesiiuimer,  or  some  accident  mudl  have  caused  their  breeding; 
so  late  as  tluit  before  meolioneii*  In  1805,  we  obserted'  a 
pair  of  thes^  birds  carrying  fuod  in  their  bills  early  in  the 
month  of  May  ;  from  which,  and  their  continual  vociferations^ 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  young,  and  it  was 
also  evident  tlie  young  had  qiulted  tiieir  nest  and  were 
sculking  amongst  the  thick  furze.  Carefully  did  we  examine 
every  pait  for  the  nest,  where  the  birds  were  most  clamorous, 
but  in  vain  ;  but  there  waa  no  doubt  that  tiie  young  were 
frequently  very  near  by  the  temerity  of  tlie  parent  birds. 
The  artifices  these  little  creatures  made  to  induce  us  to 
follow  them,  in  orJer  to  entice  us  from  the  spot,  was  highly 
amusiag  :  their  usual  cry  was  changed  into  a  scream  of 
distress;  they  would  almost  puffer  the  hand  to  touch  them, 
4indHheu  fall  from  the  spray,  and  tumble  along  the  groui*d, 
as  if  fiuttcriiig  in  their  last  struggle  for  existence*  ■■ 
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WARBL1^.R.GRASSH0PPER.    Sylm  LocfUikeTUu 
Latli.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  240. 
FauveUe  tachelee,  PU  £nltn3.  581. 

•By  some  unaccountable  accident  the  Alauda  4rivittlis  of 
Linnceus  and  Gnielin  was  Tei^rred  to  fur  the  Grasshopper- 
Warbler^  «s  well  as  iot  the  Pipit  Lark^  iu  ihe  Ormthologieaf 
Dictionary ;  ivliereas  4t  should  appear  bolh  these  authors 
vifere  unacquainted  with  Sylma  LocusleUa, 

Some  confusion  stiil  exists  with  respect  io  Ms  bird,  from 
•an  idea  that  it  is  a  Lark  and  not  a  Warbler;  we  therefore 
heg  leave  to  observe  that  the  Sj/ivia  Locu^ella  has  not  a 
single  churacter  of  a  Lark,  and  h  net  in  any  thing  similar  to 
Ihe  Pippet,  or  Tit-Larks.  It  has  no  long  claw  behind^ 
resides  always  in  thickets,  is  incapably  of  running  on  the 
ground  like  a  Lark,  but  wovcs  by  hopping ;  so  that  we  cam 
only  ascribe  the  confusion  to  a  want-  of  real  knowledge  of 
Ihe  bird. 

The  tail  is  a  remarkable  character  of  this  bird,  ilifferin^ 
-entirely  from  that  of  any  of  our  Larks.;  it  isjnore  cuneiform 
tiian  that  of  tlie  Sedge  Warbler,  tlie  outer  ieatker  l>eing 
full  an  inch  sltorler  than  the  middle  oi>6s,  wMcb  are  sharp 
pointed  at  tlie  end ;  the  others  becoming  less  «harp  lowacds 
the  outer  ones,  which  are  nearly  rouudcd  at  the  tipst  Ihe 
wings  are  pemarkably  «bort,  reaching  Tory  liHte  beyond  the 
i)ase  ofthe  tail;  and  the  first  feather  is  shorter  tlian  the 
second.  If  tkese  characters  arc  attended  to,  in  addiliou  to 
what  has  already  l>een  given,  the  bird  caiuiot  |)ossibly  be 
mistaken. 

r 

We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  Hjjs  ispeclcs  far  north,  nor 

Into  all  the  seulh-caslern  counties  :  the  borders  of  Gloucesteiw 

shire  and  Hampshire  have  hitherto  been   (lie  utmost  of  their 

kno«%n  range  eastward  ;  and  from  thence  probably  in  all  the 

western  counties^  as  it  extendi  htto  Ireland, 

I« 
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In  a'toiftlhroiugh  Bath  to  f joiidoo,  and  from  thence  iuto 
the  eastern  couniies ;  and  lastly  from  Lincolnshire  in  a  direct 
•June  to  Somersetshire;  in  tlie  spring  of  the  year<»  tlie  well 
knouti  note  of  this  species  of  Warbler,  ncrei*  once  assailed 
•ur  ears,  although  every  other  migrdtive  species  of  the  genus 
i!rere  heard  in  various  parts.  In  the  same  year  several  were 
observed  about  Kingsl^rid^e,  in  Doronshire,  one  of  fvhioh  we 
afterwards  saw  in  the  collection  t>f  Mr.Vaughan,  that  was 
'shot  on  the  1 9th Df  May.  We  have  more  than  once  had 
auricular  proof  of  its  inhabiting  Devonshire;  hat  it  certahily 
is  by  no  ^means  common  any  where  in  England,  and  ex^ 
iremely  local. 

It  has  been  said,  that  besides  the  |»rinding  note,  it  utters  a 
very  agreeable  kind  of  warble,  and  that  the  male  is  said  tb 
entertain  its  mate  with  a  nocturnal  song.  On  the  contrary 
we  believe  the  Grasshopper-War  bier  has  oo  other  note  Ihaii 
tWt  wS76r7oti#  one,  from  whence  the  name  is  derived  ;  and 
^his  IS  uttered  more  frequently  about  <dusk  than  at  any  othcl' 
tiiiie,  but  not  after  it  isquitc  dark.  If  it  had  any  song  we 
must  ttave  tieard  it,  /roni  our  long  attention,  and  daily  ac- 
'^aiutance  with  the  speoes  for  some  years  during  the  spring. 

WtVUBLKR-REEO.    Sylvia  amadiiiacea. 
Wren-reed*     Orn.  Diet. 
Le&ser  Fauvett€«    Bewick  Br«  Bird»»  i.  p.  ^20. 

It  is  not  onosnal  •to  find  this  and  the  Sedge  Warbler 
confounded  togetiier. 

Mr.  Bewick  has  certainly  described  and  figured  the  Reed 
Warbler,  which  is  erroneously  called  tlic  Passeiine  Warbler 
J\Jotadiia  Passerina  of  Lino^ ;  a  species  that  has  never  yet 
breo  discovered  ^o  -far  west  in  Europe  as  England,  although 
probably  farther  north.  This  author  has  also  attached  the 
>uanie  of  Reed  Fauvetie  to  the  tkdge  Warbler,  which  server 
only  to  conUnue  the  confui^on  between  these  two  species* 
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We  tiave  nete^  bee n  able  to  atcerUm  this  bird  in  the  wiptt 
of  England  ;  indee<l  lU  manners  hdvI  habits  ar«  so  simitor  to 
those  of  the  Sedfb  Warbler,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  trace> 
it,  especially  as  it  b  undoubtedly  more  rare  aod  more  \6c9^. 

WARBLER.SEDGE.     Sylvia  salicaHa. 
Reed  Fauvcttc,  Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i^  t.  p.  223. 

Had  tlie  aiUlTor  referred  to   called  this  species  Sedge-. 
Faaretle,   it  would  not  hare  contifiucd-  that  confusion  \tl. 
names  which  has  already  caused  the  two  species  to  be.  con- 
founded.    If,  however,   attention  is  paid  to  the  white  nrarJt 
OTcr  the  eje,  it  is  a  criterion  of  distinction  between  the  Sedg^ 
and- the  Reed  WarUers,  for  the  latter  ha«  U  not. 

WATtat-COLLY.    Vide  Ouzel-water. 

jyATEa  CRAKE.    Vide  Ouzel-water  and  GalliuuIe^^oUed. 

WATER- WAGTAIL.    Vide  NVagtaiUwhite. 

WH  A  AP  or  STOCK-WH  A AP.     Vide  Curlew., 

WifEATEAR.  Sylvia  oenanlhe. 

Whit^nimp,  Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t  p.  238. 

CUckeHy^  Hedge-chicker,  chack,  cbcck^  Chacker^  or  Cbaek* 

bird. 

On  the  24IK  of  M^rch,  1804,  a  vast  number  of  these  birds 
Made  their  first  appearance  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon^  near 
Kingsbridge,  to  a  low  sheltered  situation^^  and  continued  in 
iock  the  whole  of  tlie  dziy,  bu»ied  in  seardi  of  food  :  the 
flock  consisted  entirely  of  males,  without  a  single  female 
amongst  thenu  For  some  time  the  wind  had  been  fluctiialmg» 
and  the  weather  cold,  attended  with  hail  and  snow,  for  a  day 
or  two  preceding  their  ajipearance,  and  a  strong  gale  of 
wind  from  the  east,  obliged  these  birds  to  make  a  binding  so 
much  fiurtbcr  to  the  westward  than  UNial  in  snch  ntimbcrr. 
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The  Wheatcar  is  by  no  meanr  common  in  Devonslire  or 
Coniwall  in  the  breeding^season^  and  nerer  plentiful  in  either 
of  the  migrative  seasons- r  bat  is  most  frequently  observed  ob> 
the  fallow  ]andsin>the  autumn.. 

The  Wheatear  is    scattered  oven  everj  part    at  Great* 
Britain  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Pennantih  his  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides^  observed  it  in* 
thelsleof  Rnrn* 

Mr.  Fleming  assures  ns-  it  breeds  in  Orkney  and  ST^Iandy 
and  retires  before  wiutec* 

On  the  Continent  it  extendi  further  northward  :<  and  it^ 
also  knovNi  in  southern  Asia. 

WHEWER  or  PANDLE-WHEW.    Vide  Wigeon.. 
WHIMBKEL-BRASILIAN.     Vide  Curlew-Brasilian. 

Doctor  Turtnn  iH  hn  British  Fauna^  infbrms-u»thls  specie*; 
vras^hot  a  year  or  two  since  in  Angtesea.  This  is  withont  doubt 
tiie  same  bird  we  have  mentioned,  under  the  articles- Cwrlew-^ 
Brasilian  and  ibis-glossy.  For  fuither  remarks  see  those  birdib. 

WHITE-BAKKR.    Vide  Elycalcher-spolted.. 
WHITE-RUMP..    Vide  Wheatt ar. 
WHITr-WHISRYJOHN.     Vide  Shrike  cinereous.. 
WHITE-THROAT.LESSER.    Sylfia.SUrklla. 
Lalh.  Syu.  Sup.  ii.  p.  23d* 

If  this  is  the  Motaeilla  longifosira,  Der  SpisskopJ  of 
Beckstein^  Naturjy  27.  S.  43.  2.  which  Doctor  Latham 
quotes  ;  we  have  no^  been  able  to  find  an^  thing  in  the  bill  or 
head,  that  should  entitle  it  ta  such,  a  name.  The  bill  is 
indeed  longer  than. that  of  the  Tellow  Wren^  or  the  Lesser 
Fettychaps,  as  the  bird  is  larger;  but  it  is  not  so  long  as  that- 
of  the  Hecd-Waihler,  or  the  Greater  PettychapK 

1  ht*  Doetor  sa^s,  that  he  receiTed  this  bird  from  Sweden^. 
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vmlef  \he  naire  of  Motacilla  Curruea,  but  whether  it » 
the  bird  whkli  goes  by  the  name  of  Kruka  in  tbal  country^ 
and  is  described  under  that  head  in  the  Fawia  Suecicuy  is 
scarcely  to  be  determined. 

'  The  Lesscfr  White-throat,  like  the  Greater  Piettychaps, 
seems  to  increase  i^i  number  towards  theeastern  coast  of  the 
sou^h  of  England  :  and  is  more  abundant  in  the  enclosed 
})arls  of  f^Hicobishire  t4ia»  in  any  other,  as  far  as  our  obser- 
vation has  gone  J  and  though  the  Greater  Fettychaps  has 
been  rarely  found  as  far  north  as  Lancashire,  and  westward  in 
Devonshire*;^  the  Lesser  White-tthroal  lia»  neves  yet  beea, 
noticed  so  fer  In  eitlier  direcUoni^ 

WFIIT-FINCH^    Yidc  Finch-chafs 
WIG  EON.    Anas  Penelope.. 

Lath.  Syo.  Sup.  ii.  p.  3i54. 

Lin.  Trans.. iv.  p.  lU.  1. 13.  f.  9.  (trachea^. 

Bewick  Br.  BirdSi  ii.  t.  p.  3l5%. 

Candlie-Whew^  Yellow-pok*. 

The  female  of  this  species  is.  about  seventeen  -Inches  i» 
tfngib :  the  bill  is.  Uki^  that  of  the  male,,  but  not  quite  sa 
blue:  iuJes  similar :.  the  head  and  neck. speckled,  with.duskjr 
and  ferruginous,  by  reason  of  eacb:  featber  beiog  niinulely 
barred  :.  the  feathers  o(  the  upper  part  of  tlie  back  dusky,, 
with  two  oi:  three  slender ,bars,of  ferruginous-brown :.  scapular/i 
dusky-black  with  ferruginous  no^rgins:  breast  plain  vjnaceous- 
brown  :  tlie  speculum  of  the  wing  is  not  green  ^s  in  the  male, 
but  ^^kolly  black«  except  the  tips  whiiih  are  whUe ;  two  of  tl  e 
teriials  are  ipatgified  with  white  on  iU»  outi;r  web ;,  tliose 
next  the  body  with,  rufious-niargins ;.  niaiiy  of  the  smallcE 
.  coverts,  which  are  brown,,  are  margined  with  white :.  th^  tail 
^ojisists  offourteeBfeatksi:s:  legs  like  tbo^  of  the  male. 

Var* 
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tmaOatd  Mkt  tbe  Uiitfcr  psit  of  the 

OS  dkr  Ikraol  wiik  vkiic  :   tfcs  £«» 
line  of  blxk  Md  faSe 

te  lower  psut  vf  ife  aeck 

Icitiiam,  htrwed  wkk  dm^^jj  m  if  i  I— if 
iMicadiieatWr:    dbc  back  smI 
vitbsMia  pluB  bfiMi«  lealbus,  otbcis. 
ikfHilljr  ottrkcd  is  swall  nadatoi^  Hprs  ofaHuanc  bbck 
aad  wlyir :   tke  covet  c»  of  Ok  win^  vcrj  pair  bron,  jadia^ 
lag  |0  wbite  Mvanls  Ibc  last  sciies  ;   tbe  laigeit«a«criiif:<ka 
ttdotJaiy  q«9b  are  wiitia  <«  tbe  o^far  wcbt»  tipfcd  mUh^ 
black  and  edged  wilk  viiile  :    tbe  specoimm  gfcm  and  blacks 
as  inlbe  Caniiniwi  Wigeon :    tbe  €nt  fertiai  nkilc  oo  tba 
WterwcbaMMial,  tbe  two  next  dusk]F  cd^»ed«bile:  tbejidca. 
anrked  wilb  fiaa  andnlatiag  lines  of  dnikjraad  nliile  :  from 
tbe  npper  bfosl  totbe  t^mt  white,  bebind  tbe  vent  Imowo  ; 
nodcr  taiUcoiPettB  and  paft  of  thoae  ^Kite  are  black :    the. 
priflHuy  qiplls-and  Jail  as  usual :  tbe  latter  ia 'caneiform^  and 
tbefeaflbf »  dnereous  and  pointed. 

Var.  2. — ^In  tint  tba  wliolt  bead  and   neck  is  nifpos^ 
becoming  fcmginoat  on  die  bind  bead,  nape,  and  cbeels;  . 
and  all  parta  marked  iridi  fraall  spots  of  black ;  each  feather^ 
bps  a  black  ^^  -  the  oppeiJireast  and  sides  ofctbe  body  dow% . 
to  tbe  tail  deep  fenragiooas,  tbe  former  obscurdy  barred^ 
die  latter,  intermixed  with  scattered  leathers,    marked  with  . 
fine  undalalbig  linas  of  black  and  white :  tbe  back  aisd  scapn* 
lars  iQottled  and  varied  with  femiginoos  and^dusk j  feathers 
in  large  bars,  and  black  and  white  feathers  in  &e  nndulatiog^. 
lines :  the  under  parts  to  the  vent  white  :  the  feathers  behind  - 
the  vent  white,  with  broad  dark  fcrmginons  bars  :  the  upper « 
tgiLiCOYCils  siuiikfj  biilnot  so  fernigiiions :  nil  tbe  corerts  of . 
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'(lie  wings  except  at  the  elbow  for  half  au  mcti,  and  rovnd  the 
ridge,  are  pure  white;  the  greatest  series  that  impend  the 
speculum  is  tipped  with  black :  ibe  primary,  and  secondary 
quills,  and  the  terttals  are  as  usual ;  in  the  lattt^r,  the 
first  feather  has  the  whole  «uter  web  pure  white,  the  inner 
web  brown,  in  the  two  next  the  outer  web  is  deep  black  with 
a  broad  margin  of  whiter  tbe  inner  web  brown :  the  bill* 
legs,  and  tail  as  usual;  the  Utter  ha^^ing  fourteen  pointed 
cinereous  feathers,  pretty  long  and  cuneifovm^'eztendiiig  a  little 
beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings  when  dosed. 

The  former  of  these  appears  to  be  a  young  male  bird  in  its 
first  change  of  plumage,  attended  with. some  luaus  feathers, 
especially  the  black  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
general  paleness  of  tbe  other  •colours*  It  will  be  obsenred 
that  the  siae,  as  well  as  the  bill,  legs,  tail,  speculum,  and  ter« 
tials,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Wigeon*  llie  few  remaining 
nestling  feathers  on  the  neck,  and  the  yellow  ones  jnst  putting 
forth  on  the  crown,  all  prove  it  to  be  that  biid. 

The  second  variety  is  only  the  usual  summer  change  of 
plumage, -differing  in  nothing  but  a  little  4ndlvidual  variation  ^ 
asno  two  are  ever  observed  to  be  exactly  alike.  The  great 
patch  of  white  on  the  coverts  of  tlie  wings  is  probably  occa*. 
aioned  by  age*  in  both  these  the  mottled  appearance  of  old 
and  new  feathers  are  evident;  .tke  former  is  a  bird  of  tbe  first 
year  beginning  liis  male  plumage ;  the  other  Is  an  old  bird 
throwing  off  its  «pring  plumage. 

The  labyrinth  at  the  lK>ttom  of  the  /racAea  of  tlie  male, 
▼ery  much  resembles  that  of  the  Pintail,  beiug  bony  and 
globular ;  but  differs  in  some  ^respects  when  examined  toge« 
ther,  in  its  attachment  to  tlie  side  of  the  windpipe ;  but  whl/ch 
tlie  figures  given  in  the  Linnaan  Tramaotiow  quoted,  will 
better  explain. 

It  has  been  generally  asserted  that  the  Wigeon  will  not 
breed  m  oonfinementi  or  at  least  that  Uie  female  will  not 
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BiiA^atoMtttMilpei'fbrm^lieant  ofiacuMlidn;   but  tltsi«hi^ 
irtlllay  eggs,  which  are  ifeueinlly  dro{xped  into  ihe  water. 

LordStanley  inroritift  u»  rhut  he^rOeofed  a  female  PitttafiL. 
iiiL«}Ddon'thai  bad<hewa8-tokl>}i)t«d  ia«oi)fiiietneiit :   thii^ 
bird  paired  witbunafe  W4geoii  ki  his  Luidslilp'irfiieoagerley . 
mid  prodiiGed  the  first  year  nine  oir  ten  young ^ .  all  of  wliidiH; 
H«re  destroyed  by^the  RaUir     Tlife  second  year  she  produe^^ 
sk.  yonng,  ibnt  of  which  are -now  living,  and  are  abdre  a  year 
old.    Ills- remarkable  that  this  PintaH  wa&  so  tenacioin  nf ./ 
Jier  nest  in  the  advanced  state  ofHncnbation,  as  to  saffsr  iwT«-. 
sitffo  be  lifted  ta  examine  tbe  Bggs,  and  oontnnied  toeCSi^t ' 
ihe  hatching  of  them,      in  the  last  jTear  IheBame  ^dtpl<0-- 
diio<ed  eggs,  but  from  solae  unknown  canse  foMook  thetn. 

The  hybrid  birds  are  much  plainer  than  iha  »rte  Pfotdf^^ 
biit  more  Hke  the  female,  with  a  4ittle  of  the  kead  i^'Htt^WaxA^ 
WIgeon* .  The  male  lias  the  po^^ior  parts  soliieirbift  IMft^ 
file  feaak  Pbrtafl,  but  the^  middle-feathers  of  tbeUdI  2M<IM 
>490  long. 

In  these  Irjfbrid  Pidfail  Wigeenn  there  fr^an  el^ldl!tfl&tffe^tial 

jKtitinction  in  plonlage  as  Well  as  in  srae,  jfrora  which  it  Wl^^ 

jiatural  to  conclude^  ithat  ibe  Mgans  of  generation  wereeapable 

of  susceptibility ;  afnd  this  has  be^n  incoaitroYertibly  proved^ 

The  males  buTe  been  frequently  obser^^d  to  ti«adtheie« 

mak,  and  she  has  laid  eggs  ttiro  iuccessiTe  years ;   hurt  «8  nb 

Joung  itrer%  prddueed,  hls^  lordship  eondaded  some  sextiHik 

defect  existed  in  the  female.    Under  tbe-circunisl^CfQi  lv» 

kted,  it  should  appear  ^at  each  had  the  natural  Slimukis  to- 

propagation,  which  could  not  exist  without  perfection  of 

theisexual  organs.    It  is  perfectly  clear  thefemale  has  all  thin 

requisites  for  continuing  the  breed  ;   e^s  must  ofigibate  in 

the  ovaries,  and  be  perfected  in  the  uteriiSi  ivfakh   together 

with  their  exclusion  prore  the  female  to  possess  iexual  per* 

fection.     With  respect  to  the  male,  bis  actions  proTe  him  to 

have  c^Acvfrifcciilia)  iUdtattiPD  ^  it  if^  Uierefoft^  reasonable 

to 


Weiri^Sen6  geci^rativ^  dibfecl  exlsife^  ici  eittfir  Sex,  Im't  tbat  ' 
from  some  unknown  cause,  the  fem'aTe  did  not  ^titectedU^ 
perform  the  act  of  incubation  ;  '  es|>^mI1y  ks  stie  W^s  Ver^ 
irild,  arid  was  fre queiilTy  observed  AtHdg  ob  lAe  ^dge  of  A^ 
n«st^  not  on  the  eggs*  This  is'aYeasbnabfe  ii^fcrdnce,  but  as  litt 
{be  necessary  means  were  not  taken  to  ascertain  Whether  dny- 
of'itie  eggs  hadlUi^  appearance  of  prolifib^cyj  wie  dare  noi 
determine  hypothetically  the  laws  by  which  th'e&i^  eitVa-Wsi^ 
fural  beings  are  gbVerWed. 

We  do  not  recollect  'a  sfnglc  instance  on  recoiffl,  Xvtiikb  • 
biybVid  birds  LaVa  bred;'  the   GoTdfiocb  aiid  Ciriary-birft 
frequently  produce  a  spmroii^  breed,  btit  ho  \tiiia&ck  *ii6)i\iA 
of  the  hybrid  Wis  constituting  a  species  ty^befr  bnibn.    tt 
iias  gdneratly  l>een  considered  that  miil^s  of  kn^  kidd  '^v'e  in*  - 
Capable  of  procreation ;    if,  TioweVer,  ther^  is  *any  ifepeti- 
dence  on  public  records,  apparently  wMl  attested,  fliere  fiai  * 
l^eentwo  inslarices  of  Ae  offspring  between  the  Horse  and  the 
Ass  having  produced  young,  the  one  in  Scotland  the  olh^r  ill  , 
iKe  West  Indies.  It  Aiay  however,  tc  presumed  itiat  al&ougli  ^ 
in  these  byb'rid  a6imals  tlie  parts  of  gebe'ratibh  dVe  s^iuetTmes  ^ 
perfect,  the  excitability  to  propagaif^n  is  eitleihiely  torpid* 
Domesticafibri  irid  cbnfinemen^  is  undoubtedly  tbe  cause  of 
ibcb  urinatiiriEil  connection,  i'ut  It  would  1^'e  Kiglily  inW'reifiiig 
to  discover  how  far  it  might  be  carried.    For  theoiily  rnst^nce- 
«f  a  hybrid  bird  having  laid  eggs,  we  are  indebted  to  Lord 
Stanley,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  acknow^.  - 
ledge  our  obligations  to  his  Lordship,  for  many  interesting 
observations  from    personal  experience,  concerning  many, 
other  birds ;    and  as^  he  is  an  experimental  ornithologist,  wa 
doubt  not  but  that  by  the  love  of  science,  and  the  extensive 
practical  means  with  which  his  Lordship  is  furnished^  the* 
public  will  considerably  benefit  by  his  experiments. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  the  pond  whert 
the  male  W%eon  paired  with  the  female  Pintail,  then  were 
female  Wigeposr .  a  a  1ft  -  Tie  - 
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91ie  Wigeont  in  our  aquatic  inenagerie,  continue  in  patf^. 
almost  the  whole  year.    They  are  extremely  garruL  us  and 
|)ugnaciousij    scolding,  and  fighting  (especially  with  birds  of 
their  owik^pecies)  occupy  much  of  their  time.     Their  call 
note  is  an  extremely  clear  and  shrill  whistle. 

Lord  Stanley  has  had  a  male  Wigeon  pair  with  a  dun« 
coloured  variety  of  the  Common  Duck,  the  eggs  of  which 
were  prolific. 

The  Wigeon  appears  to  be  the  most  plentiful  species  of 
Puck  that  is  taken  in  our  decoys  ;  more  are  caught  in. the 
decoys  of  Somersetshire  and  Deyonshire  than  Duck,  Teal,  and 
all  other  wild  fowl  collectively,  as  we  are  assured  by  an  old 
and  experienced  decoy-man»  The  same  person  asserts,  that 
Wigeon  and  Teal  rarely  assemble  together  in  the  pool ;  nor 
frequently  with  Duck;  but  when.  Ducks  come  touthe  poo)» 
ITeal  frequently  follow. 

The  male  Wigeon,  like  the  Pintail  and  ShoTeleri  makes  a 

double  moufling  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.     In  the  month 

<of  JufyJie  loses  the  the  xaried  colours,  and  becomes  dark* 

ferruginout  on  the  back,  scapulars/ and  sides,  but  not  so  muoh 

^ike  the  female,  as  the  ms|le  Pintail. 

Baillon  makes  a  remark  on  the  change  of  plumage  of  this 
species,  and  says  the  same  changes  take  place  in  the  Pinlai|j 
the  Gad  wall,  and  the  ShoTeler. 

WIGEON-BLACK.    Vide  Duck-tufted. 
WIGEON-BLACK-HEADED.    Vide  Duck-^caup. 
AVlGEON-eUR.    Vide  Pochard. 
WIGEON-SREAT-HEADED.    Vide  Pochard. 
WIG  EON-PIED.    Vide  Garganey  and  Golden.eyc. 
WIGEON-RING-EYED-DIVING.     Vide  Duck-sca^p. 
WIGEON-TUFTED.     Vide  Duck-tuUed, 
AVI9 EON-WHITE.    Vide  Smew, 
ariGEON.VARE.    Vide^Smew. 

IVIGEON- 
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WIGEON-VARE-HEADED.    Vide  Pocbard, 
WILLOW-BITER.     Vide  Titmouse-blue. 
WOOD-CHAT,     Vide  Shrike-wood. 
WOODCOCK.    ScolbpaxTusticola. 

Rural  Sports,  ii^  t,  p.  434.  1  ' 

Bewick  Bl-.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  6o. . 

Bj  disseciiBg  many  VPoodcocks,  we  hate  obserreJ,  that  Ibat 
female  is  generally  Ihe  largest,  and  most  commonlj  partakiogv 
more  of  the  ferruginous  colour,  with  less  of  the  cinereous,  ihaitt 
t!ie  males.  The  first  feather  in  the  wing  of  the  male  is  not' 
always  white  oa  the  outer  web^.  but  sometimes  has  two  osi. 
tliree  faint  bars  on  that  part; -  whi«h  in  the  feuiale  is  barreAi 
like  the  other  quill  feathers*  . 

Continual  proofs^-of  the  partial  residence  of  this  species  whlil 
us  the  whole  year,  are  given,  amongst  which  Mr.  Foljambe^. 
ofOslierioB,  NdttiaghiamshUe,  informs  us  that  be  has  a  spcei« 
men  of  a  half-fledged  young  Woodcock,  taken  in  Ma|t  1802^. 
in  Brodsworth  wood,  near  Doncaster,  in  Yorksliiro«  Thor 
same  gentleman  says,  that  on  the  5th  ofVkpril,  1805,  a  broodr 
of  four  was  hatclitd  ib  9^  wood  at  Shireoaks,  near  Worksop^ 
iNoUiugham»hire ;  that  the  old  bi^dbad  been  frequently  seen, 
upon  the  nest,  which  was  composed  of  moss,  bents,  and  dry^ 
Waves ;  and  ibat4he.  shells- ol  the  eggs  were  taken  vcrr  sooiif 
after  hatching,  as  tlie  bird  4iad  been  seen  on  the  nesfethe  samo» 
day  the  shells  were  picked  up,  amkfrequenily  before. 

Lutut  Woodcocks  have  been  frequently,  killed,  most  of. 
which  are  pale  brown,  or  cream  coIouf^  retaiaiiig  the  greater^ 
]Mict  oi  thcicjuackiags  of  a  fainter  huA;    and  rarely  white* 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  former  was  obligingly  sent  to  us  by. 
Mr.  Bolteel,  of  Fieet^  ia  DcvanshSre ;  it  was  slmt  the  latter  end 
•f  Dec.  1808,iaBd  proved  a  male. 

Woodcocks  have-for.  some  centuries-  been  in  higli  fstima^ 
liftttt^iiid  consequently  Ibefore  the.  art  of  shooling  flying  badf^ 
/  ▲  a  3  .  made 


made  much  progress,  they  were  sought  for  on'tiie  grmHidby 
Ihe  fowler  :  but,  by  far  the  greater  quantity  were  tafcen  n^ 
iieis  and  springes ;  both  of  "which  are  still  in  partial,  uie,  ba^ 
the  former  is  the  most  destructive.  Tl^e  glade  in  a  w^oo^rlf 
the  usual  place  selected,  across  whrc)f  a  net  is  suspcaidefK  by 
pulleys  fixed  to  opposite  trees,  and^tlte  pemn  attending  it  Is 
concealed,  holding  the  cord  in  his  hand.  When  a  Cock 
strikes  against  the  net  the  shock  is  felt,  and  the  cord^  instantly 
l^t  go,  by  which  means  the  net  falls  over  andpentaoglei. 
the  bird.  Sometimes  the  side  of  n  high  hedge,  in  certaht; 
situations,  has  been  fetal  to  Woodcocks,  by^ihe  means  df> 
net,  suspendedbetween  a  tree  in  the  hedge,  and  a  pole  erejctM 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  for  it  is  obsenrable 
that  these  birdsfiy  low  and  under  shelter  as  much  as  possiblft,^ 
^both  going  to  and  coming  from  feed  in  the  evading  aiid 
morniug  just  about  dusk. 

Springes  or  springers  are  usually  set  in  moist  places  on  thtt 
v^ge  of  woods,  especially  where  the  fowler  perceives  pep- 
forations  made  by  the  bill  of  a  Woodcock,  termed  l>orings;  or 
the  mutiugs, -called  the  splash.  In  such  places  a  common 
ground  springe  is  formed  of  an  elastic  stick,  to  which  is  fasten- 
ed a  horse-liair  noose,  which  is  put  through  a  hole  in  a  peg, 
fastened  iuto  the  ground,  to  which  a  trigger  is  annexed.  And 
in  order  to  compel  tl^e  Woodcock  to  walk  into  the  trap,  an 
extended  fence  is  n>ade  on  each  side,  by  small  sticks,  set  up 
close  enough  to  prevent  the  bird  passing  between  ;  tlicse  con- 
centre  at  the  trap,  so  that  in  this  funnel  shaped  fence,  the 
Woodcock  in  feeding  is  ^compelled  to  pass  through  the 
narrow  passage  and  is  almost  to  a  certainly  caught  by  the 
legs. 

The  Woodcock  is  naturally  a  very  shy  and  retired  bird, 
rarely  taking  wing  by  day,  except  disturbed  ;  but  just  at  the 
close  of  day^  all,  as  if  by  common  consent,  quit  the  woods 
nearly  at  the  same  instant  aud  wander  over  Ihe  meadows  in 
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•■iiiiiQhoe«[4ashy places  and moisMUohev fov  food;  retirii)^ 
to  tbeir  hidipi^  places  a^ ahly  jU9t  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Tbu« 
vtteo  ow^f  Qlber.  land  jiirds  are  recruiting  exhausted  nature  by 
•alfi^p^  IhfSQ/are,  rambling  through  the  dark;  directed  by  an 
e3^u|sit$  si^siexOf;8iii(elUD[(|  to  those  places  most  likely  to  pro- 
d4u;e.t]t^aifi  qaturf^liapMepiMiee;  and  byastUi  more  exquisite 
-aeime  of  fft&)iipg.iatheirtlQffg  bill}  collect  their  food, 

Th^  eyf^is.nqt  called  into  useir  for  Uke  the  Mole,  Ihcy 
a^tuajUy.feted.  ho^eAththp  surface  apd.by;  the  senaiibilily.of  the 
u^trum^pt  whiiph  is  thrust  ivjtojthesof^earlht  pot  a  worm  caa 
escape  that  is  within  aeaiohA . 

Thi^eyef.  of.  th^  WoodooiQk  areJargp  in  propoKtion,  and 
like  those  of.  si^joqit  other  uociurns^i  birds,  are  the  better  caU 
culatedt  fpr  coll)9c|iQg  the  faint  rajTS  of  light  in  the.(iarkoned 
's^)eAand{8eqi^ered.'WQ0fUanddy  in  their  nocturnal  excur- 
sions; and  thus  enable  them  to  ayoid  trees  and  other 
qbstaclea  whi^h.  cpntiBiaa^y,oc(;ur.  Tiie  neryes  in  the.  bill, 
as  i«  thaj^  of  the  Dttck^tfibp,  are  nun^^efous,  naod  highly  seu- 
iHble  of  dlscdminatiodp  by  M^  lowAh 

A  Woodqgck  in  oui  nu^oag^rie  Tery  soon  discovered  and 

drew  forth  every  wi)i^9iiutbf)g.i;'0iin,d*  ^hiqh  waa  dug  up,  to 

-enable  it^  to  boxe:    and  worms  put  iqto  a  largp  ||ardcn.pat 

covered  with  earth  five  or  8ixinch.es  deep^^ue  always  clemed 

by  the  n^xt  mgmng,  without  onevbeing^  IqA, 

Tha  eporjpnoiis  quaojtUfr  .of  worms  that  these  birds  eat  is 
scaipcely  cre()ibla»  but  reaUy;  it>wo4^1d  J^e  the  constant  labour 
of  oue^persQUf  to  procure*  suf  hi  food*  far  two  or  three  Wood«> 
cocka^  Th^  di^Ctttly,.  ojf  I  csiUcijQting  a.  suffiqienoy  of  such 
pre c^Hi  alimaat^  detqosiiQfd  us.  to  try  if  bread  -and  tuifk 
would  n<)t  h^  a  g^od^  8u)>sli|ji«te,; ,  ami  we  found  that  by 
pitting  cleaji -washed  vTjOjFfM  jpto  that,  niest.  the  bird  soon 
acquired  a  taste  for  this  new  food,  and  will  now  eat  a  larga 
:^b|i|oi)i  of,  bfa^d  i^^l.  ii»il|(|  ill ,  tvri^ljr^ifoiM^  hpurii  beeidee 
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Lord  SlanT«y  has  liad  a  Wo^cock  in  confinement  tficse^ 
three  years,  wliich  is  frequently  fed  on  raw  flesh. 

From  experience  there  appears  great  probabiHty  tbat^ 
many  birds  of  a  simillir  habit  to  the  Woodbock,  or  the  Rnftf 
might  be  liiduced  to  change  their  diet  by  diKgrees  in*  the 
manner  stated,  that  would  otherwise  starve  by  a  total  cliango 
at  first.  The  Common-Godwit  is  like  the  Ruff,  usually 
fattened  by  such  soft  food;  but  the  Ktiot unil'stitirve  before 
he  will  touch  it,  and  therefore  requires  inducement  to 
change  his  diet.  In  this  manner  we  inditced-  a  Curlew  to 
change  its  natural  food,  as  before  related. 

It  Ts^  obserrabre,  that  prcTious  to  the  flirting  or  rising  oif  a 
Woodcock  from  the  ground,  whtcb»  in  the  language  ef  sports^ 
men,  is  termed  flushing,  the  talMs  tbrown  up  in  a  perpen. 
dicular  direction,  and  by  spreaditig  thic^  ffeathors  the  white 
tips  all  appear  distinct. . 

Few  natoraliists  at  present  wilt"  be  fbund  to^hmbt  the 
actual  migration  and  re-migration  of  btrd^;  and' that  many 
repair  annually  to  the  same  haunts,  and  same  nest  to  bree<ft 
So  many  instances  of  this  have  been  delated  upon  good 
authority,  that  i£  scarcely  requives  strengthening  by  further 
proof;  but  a  circumstance  so  we1^  authenticated  as  that 
related  by  Mr.  Bewick  is  deserving  of  note. 

"In  the  winter  of  1797 j  the  game-keeper  of  E.  ^f; 
Pleydelly  Esq.  of  Watcombe,  in  Dorsetshire,  brought  him  a 
Woodcock  aHve  and  unhurt,  which  hie  had  caught  in  a  net 
set  for  rabbits.  Mr.  Ple^d^l  scratched  the  diite  upon  a  bit 
of  thin  brass,  and  bent  it  round Ihe  Woodcocks  leg,  and  let 
it  fly.  In  December,  the  ncxtyear,  Mr.  Pleydell  shot  thia 
bird,  with  the  brass  about  its  leg,  in  the  same  wood  where  it 
had  been  first  caught.  Communicated  by  Sit  John 
Trevelyan,  Bart.'* 

The  same  autlior  mentions  ftt>ra  the  same  authority,  that 
a  White  Woodcock  was  seen  three  successive  winters  ieu 
Fearice  woody.Glamorganihure.  ltd 
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1X  hgentixMywAmkiei},  that  Woodcocki  are  more  plentiful 
10  Devonthire  and  Cornwall  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eng* 
lasd,  but  they  are  not  near  to  numerous  at  in  Ireland,  and 
they  teem  to  increase  in  number  in  the  western  parts  of  that 
kingdom*  From  tliis  circumstance  it  should  appear^  that 
the  groat  cohimn  of  Woodcocks  in  their  passage  to  and  fr6nt 
Ibe  nortb^  fly  in  that  latitudinal  direction,  which  is  intersected 
hy  the  western  parts  of  IrebuuL  ThoM  which  eonttnue  theit 
route  further  soutb,  would  find  their  next  resting  place  in 
Portugal ;  and  as  that  part  or  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
nearly  m  the  same  latitudinal  direction  with'  Ireland,  we 
shouU  eipect  to  fiud  them  equally  plentiful  in  that  country* 
In  this,  we  ba?e  not  beetn  disappointed ;  for  we  hare  lately 
been  assured  by  our  frieud  Capt,  Latham,  who  is  with  the 
combined  army  in  Portugal,  that.  Woodcocks  are  rtrj 
plentiful  in  the  montli  of  NoTomber.  Tjiis  g^tleuian  in  a 
Ictterto  the  author  says  **  We  have  been  to  much  in  motion^ 
that  I  hafe  not  bad  much  time  for  shooting,  but  I  have  some 
flays  killed  fourteen  e^r  sixteen  couple  of  Woodcocks  to  a 
pointer^  in  low  shrubs/'*     It  seems  they  become  scarcer  as 

the 

*  • 

*Since  th«  abofff  wim  written  for  tbs  preu ,  the  author  hat  to  Ument 
the  loM  of  tbli  valaabU  frlaad,  who  luul  scarcr Ijr  recovered  from  a 
violent  concnMtoa^of  acannpn«ball,ln  the  Brat  uteg^  of  fiadi^oi,  when 
he  folanteered  the  comonHid  of  a  battery  In  the  liut  socceisfal  Sleg  <, 
Id  the  storming  of  wblcb  be  gleriensly  fell  In  th«*  atinck  of  tb#  tnreacb. 
Tbtti,  by  the  death  ef  Cnpt.  Latba«,  tbt  country  bat-  lout  a  most 
•xcellentoftcer,  and  bii  friends  a  aoa  woriby  nuto.  NatMrftl  ni  It 
li  for  at  to  depljore  the  IomoC  a.vataabh!  friend,  v/^  orast  rrgect,  that 
Hithottt  lorh  Mcriece*,  oor  independence  aoder  th«>  presently  item  of  a 
moft  formidable  enemy,  graipiog  at  vniversal  dummlont  If  inircure. 
Ip  defence  U^efoce  of  our  birtb«rlgbt  a«  Briiont,  the  author  hii«  ti^' 
exalt,  that  one  most  nrurly  allied  to  him  In  the  bondi  of  coniaof  ufnity 
alio  fell  at  honorably,  at  the  evei  mrniorahle  hftle  of  Albuerat  tho 
reaectlon  of  whieb,  tboogb  •  paUiAil,  It  mui(i(ed  by  patriotic  coa« 
ridieratloa. 

Tbi  reader  wiU|  we  areasiared,  pardon  this  tteipais  of  the  peof 
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Hie.  mnl^r  ackftuces.  even  in  that  country,  sotbU;  we  nay 
reajionabl^  infery  that  a  large  portion  continue  tbe.  8amK 
lalUu^al  diTQction  southward^  until  they,  arrive  in  lUrka* 
^ip^  thetb^gHM^ing  of  March  .on  their  jreturn.nonfaward,  Wood^ 
eocks.afe.ag»in  observed  in  Portugal  in  great  .abundance,  but 
disappear  83  the  warmer  season  approaches. 

We  shall  n<Mt.diaci^sa  the  subject  of  migration  here,  as  w« 
propose;  to  enlarge  upon  that  interesting  part  of  (phjrslology 
in  another  phice. 

WPOPEBCKER-QHEilkT-BLACK.    Picu«  ma^tius. 

In  Doctor  Pultenejr's  Catalogue  of  the  Dorsetshire  b^rds^ 
i^his  is  noticed  as  having  been  more  than  once  killed  in  tlia( 
county;  one  In  particular,  is  said  to  have  been  shot  in  the 
-nursery  at  Bland ford^  and  another  at  Whitchurch. 

Lord  Stanley  assures  us,  that  he  shot  a  Picut  martins  ia 
Xaucashire ;  and  we  have  heard  that  another  was  shot  in  tite 
^winter  of  1805^  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  wjllpw-t;ee  ia 
•^Battersea  fields. 

'WOODPEGKER-SPQTTED-GREATER.     Picas  major 
Bewick  fir.  BirdS)  i.  t.p.  122. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  under  tli« 
-article  of  Woodpecker-spotted-middle,  tliat  Picm  medius  6i 
Linuq^uSj,  '.fua  considered  a^  q|ily..thcf  yom^g.  of  this  specieis  in 
its  nestliijg  featliers  ;  and  we  tl^^rc.toqk,  notice  .ot  a  spepim^a 
which  vre  supposed  was  in  the  intermediate  state  of  plumage. 
We  are  now  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  decide  thie 
matter  most  satisfactorily,  by  the  kind  communication  of  Lord 


when  ho  recollects  that  it  is  dictated  by  the  voluntary  effusions  of  the 
xnind  reflected  from  the  heart,  desirous  of  recording  th^  memory  of 
two  valuable  men,  and  gal^int  young  officevfi  wl^oseJbPayery  thou* 
SADds  may  emulate,  but  nooe  surpass. 


Stanley,  wjip  topk:  fif«  yofjfog  of  ll^i  spepr^  Jfifi  t^  i)iQ|^ 
were  about  to  leaye  tbejr  ue^  atid/fofind  theiii  to.  b^  t^ 
Picus  medius*  The  old  bircl?  attended^  and  U^,  th^ini  fiaif 
some  time  in  confinement.  Beth  sfxc^  b^te  t^  cro|fvn  of 
the  head  red  for  soi«,e;tfm0  after  they  leav^e  tb^  nf^. 

This  point  ha^vipg  be^ii  dftjfl|rm(pe^.  upoa  such,gp<^,aaJt^ 
Tity,  we  beg  that  the  sy«onyiQs  of  the  Pic^^^  'f^iiPf'^f  ^°^ 
-medius  may  b«  conspIidfUedt 

TVOODPECKER-SPOTTED-tESSER.    Picus  mjinor. 
Nat.  Mjscej.  I.  ^J5.    , 
Lath.  Syn.  Sap.  ii.  p.  140. 
4Wi^  ^r•  Bjxckfi  i.  p»  32^ 

There  is  much  probability  that  the  young  of  this  speci^^ 
'like  those  of  the  last,  possess  red  crowns  tn  their  nestling 
plumage  without  regard  i^  si^;s^ 

^WOODQUEST.    Vide  DoTe^ng. 
'  WREN.GOLDEN-CRESTEQ.    Syjvia  Regulus. 
Bewick  Br.  Birds,  i.  t#  p/^33. 
^  ^^ide^;  cpo  wiie^ .  Wr^yif ,  Nf  t«  lilijsc^l,:  t;^^^^ 
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'lyiarygpld  Finch« 

A  pair  bf  thesoKbirds  in:  tho  collecttoil^f  Mr.  I>iiscon>b€^ 
^^f  Kingsbridge,  are  of  a  cream  colour,  with  the  usual  yellow 
'  crown,  by  which  the  two  sexes  are  distingufished. 

I'his  species  appears  to  be  common  throughout  Europe^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  fouud  both  in  Asia  and.  America. 

The  song  -of  the  Golden- crested  Wren  (which  is  short, 

"Weak,  and  with  little  variety )  is  repeated  with  small  intervals 

almost  through  the  day  in  the  spiiug,  and  until  it  has  youug. 

It  is  always  busy,  and  active  amongst  the- treesi  especially 

'  firsj  to  which  il  is  extremely  paitM.  <WREN«i 
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WREN.KITTYotCHITTY.    vide  Wren-coittnont 
WRRN-WHITE.    Vide  Wren -yellw. 
WREN-WOOD.    Sjlria  Sjlvicolt. 
Lath.  Sjm.  Sup.  ii.  p.  ^37. 
Yellow  Willow  Wren,  Bfcwiek  Fr.  Birds,  i.  p.  22^*'  • ' 

Regmlos  non  cristatus  major,  Bris.  Orn.  3.  48^.  A. 

Itiit  Oni.  ii:  p.  550  &i 
Larger  not  crested  Wren,  Will*  Angl.  p.  228* 
.  Lai^er  Yellow  Wren,  While  Selb.  p.  55. 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  514.  C. 
Motacilla  Sibilatrix.Das  Lanbrolchen,  Naturf.  27«.p.  47i^^» 

This  species  of  WkrUer  appears  to  be^  found  oecasidnalljr 
inanost  part&of  CxreaJt  Biitaioyin  situations  congenial  tQ.Us.^ 
habits* 

WREN-YELLOW.    Sylvia  Trochilur. 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  238... 
Nat.  Miscel.  i.  L89.. 
Asilus,  smallyellow  Bird,  Rlui.  Syn. p. 80.  A.  lOT 

It  has  been  asierted    that  this   is  the  smallest   of  the  - 
European  birds,  the   Golden-crested  Wren  excepted  ;    but  • 
^is  is  a  part  of  the  general  confusion  between  several   of 
these  little  yellow  species.     In  fact  it  is  considerably  larger - 
than  tke  Lesser-Pfeitychaps,  and  eq.iial  in  siz.:  *.->   the  Wood- 
Wieu,  which  has  been  improperly  callisd  the  '.-^gest  Yellow-r 
Wren,  when  in  truth,  they  are  both  of  equal  weight  and  lenj^lh.. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Lesser  Pellyciidps  is  fuU  one-fifth  less 
•weight  thanvcither  of vthe  others,  being  only  about  two  drams^. 
the  others,  two  drams  and  a  half:  the  length  four  incht-sand 
a  half;  the  othcTSL  measure  about  Eiye  inches  and  a  quarter^ 
We  repeat  this  in  ordci   t;' c'^^ai  up  as  far  as  possible  the 
C5onfu5ion  in  these  birds.     The  Yellow  VVren,  raiely,  if  eyer^ 
precedes  the  Lcsser-Pettychaps  in  its  yernal  migration^   but 

doe3.. 
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<loei  10  usually  in  lu  ftttdimn.il ;  inlooil  tbo  hiier  him  bceft 
•known  lu  rcmniii  wllh  la  tlie  whole  wkitefi  tho  other  iievtr* 

WRY N l/'K.     rtiiix  torqullta. 

Snwick  Hr.  BirHi J.  t  p.  115. 

How  far  tiih  upocloi  h  fouticl  noriliward  In  Rnglund  wt 
liAvr  nor  been  able  to  clearly  agcertalu,  bu(|  as  Mr.  Ikwlok 
ijif;)k'i  uf  luting  found  Emmeti  in  tlio  glss&anl  of  one  bo 
di(tieited|  wc  may  conolud^  it  is  ntcl  with  in  Nortliuuiberland| 
thouKh  probably  rare  so  far  norlh.  It  is  more  common  in 
the  e.nfrrn  than  In  th^  wcitern  countips^  and  wo  ob^torved  It 
near  ihv  n^ust  in  Unrolrmblre  ;  but  we  believe  it  is  rarely 
found,  eacqpi  whoie  iltere  are  old  ind  decayed  pollard  elm 
troei. 

With  ill  it  li  by  no  tneani  to  getieralljr  diffused  un  the 
Curk< >w  ;  nor  do  we  Jieticve  ll  extends  lo  far  north  on  the 
rortiinint  ae  that  bird.  It  Is^  huwevari  known  in  Aiia  and 
Africa,  as  wellai  In  Europe. 

1^  said  io  •omotimoi  make  a  nosl  of  dry  grass;  but  the  eggs, 
i%hlcli  wr  have  more  than  once  lalion,  were  placed  on  the 
iiare  dnraycd  wood,  In  the  lioie  of  a  tree. 

y EtLOW-irOWLGy.    vide  Dttnting-yelIow« 
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UK.OREAT.    Alca  Impentift. 

Tliii  Bp€cies  ftppeart  to  haVe  becoitie  i>y3clfemtl]r  mrt  tin  tlie^ 
north  coatt  of  Britain.    Tbt  natires  in  the  Orknies  informed 
Mr.  Bullocks  In  hie  late  tour  through  thole  islands,  thiit  one 
male  onlj  had  made  his  appearance  for  a  bngtime,  which^ 
had  regularly  ^istted  •  Papa  WiDstra  for  several  years.    TIra 
female,  (which  the  natitet  call  the  Queen  of  the  Auks)  waa^ 
killed  just  before  Mr.^  BuUock^s  arrlTah  The  King,  or  nale» 
Mr.  Bullock  had  the  pleasure  of  cimsing^  for  several  hours,  in 
a  six  oared  boat*  but  without  hdngable  to  kill  him,  for  though 
be  frequently  got  near  him,  to  expert  was  the  bird  in  lii 
natural  element,  that  it  appeared  impossible  to  shoot  iihn«v 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  purttfed  bis  eouvse  nnder  waleri^ 
WES  almost  inoredible*-. 

BUNtlNG^SNOTT.    Emberiia  nivalis. 


In  a  late  edUI(M  of  P^nant's  British  Zoology,  the  editor 
Kns  bro\ighl  the  Tawny  and  Ihe  Snow-Buntings  together,  aa 
Mrds  of  theUme  species,  the  first  in  the  summeri  the  other 
h  tht  wIMMr  tilomagiri    Tbi»>  bMreVeri  cannol  be  the  case, 

•iece 


B 

^ince  ike  Tawny  Bunting  is  only  found  in  the  souQiera  parts  of 
Euglaiid  in  winter. 

We  have  oWen  our  opinion  upon  this  subject  iu  the  pre. 
ceding  pages,  uiul,  therefore,  shall   only   notice  here,  that 
other  persons  continue  to  foe  of  an  opinion  that  the  Snow« 
the  Tawny,  and  (he  Mountain  Runnings  are  only  varieties  of 
one  species:    and  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  that  excellent 
piactical  ornithologist  Mr.  Foljambe,  in  a  letter  to  the  author 
is  of  this  opinion*      This  gentleman  says  '^  a  few  years  ago,  I 
shot  more  than  forty  from  the  same  'flock,  during  seTcre 
weather  In  the  month  of  January,  hardly  any  two  of  which 
exhibited  precisely  the  same  plumage,   but  varied   from   the 
perfect  Tawny  to  the  Snow-Bunting  in  its  whitest  state  ;    the 
leathers  of  tiiose  of  the  iateimediate  state  being  mere  or  less 
charged  with  white/' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  -question^  another  ornrdioh>gical 
friend,  Mr.  Aiistice  (who  presented  us  with  specimens  of  the- 
Mountain   Bunting)  assures  us  that  he  examined  the  flock 
from  which  he  shot  these  birds  and  several  others,  with  a 

« 

pocket  telescope,  and  found  no  difference  amongst  them,  but 
such  as  the  different  sexes  produced  with  which  we  were 
favoured.  That  in  two  other  instances  he  observed  similar 
flocks  in  severe  weather.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  in  no 
inslauce  have  any  birds,  in  the  plu'mage  of  the  Snow  or 
jVIounlaiu-Buntings,  appeared  so  far  westward  as  Devonshire^ 
to  our  knowledge,  although  the  7^awny  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  winter;  many  of  which  have  come 
under  examination  from  different  parts  of  the  county.  Is  it 
no^.  possible,  that  the  different  species  may  occasionally  con- 
gre.  ate,  as  observable  in  other  well  known  birds,  and  conse* 
^uently  may  have  been  shot  fiom  the^anie  flock  ? 

liappy  as  we  should  be  to  reduce  the  subjecl$.in  natural 
history  to  their  proper  limits,  we  cannot  at  present  be  perfect- 
ly sati&hed,  thai  the  distincUv'ns  wc  have  pointed  out^  (which 

appeared 


appeared  ia  (hose  few  specimens  we  exantmed)  are  Dot 
permanent  characters^  at  least  hetween  the  Mountain  Bunting 
and  the  other  species.  We  have  less  scruple  in  consideriug 
the  possibility  of  the  Snow  and  the  Tawn^  Buntings  being 
of  the  same  species,  since  we  have  witnessed  the  extraordi- 
nary changes  in  the  plumage  of  some  of  the  northern  bird^. 
Those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  these  birds  in 
great  abundance,  would  do  well  to  collect  them  at  difi'erent 
times  of  the  year,  especially  the  earliest  and  the  latest  that 
appear  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to  obfain  specimens  in 
those  intermediate  changes  of  p!umagc  incidental  to  season, 
which  would  probably  bring  the  subject  of  conti oversy  to  a 
£nat  decision. 

DIVER-NORTHERN.    Colymbos  glacialis. 

It  should  appear  that  the  size  of  this  species  has  been 

commonly  exaggerated,  or  they  must  Tary  very  materially, 

«ince  those  which  have  come  ander  our  examinaticm  did  not 

^-exceed  ten  pounds,  and  an  old  or  matured  male  measured 

•  only  two  feot  eight  inches.    A  young  female  before  tiie  p1u« 

mage  was  perfected,  weighed  eight  pouads  six  ounces,  and 

measured  two  feet  seven  ioches  in  length. :   Ti)is  yoiing  female 

Itilled  in  January,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  baoit,  ami 

Hides  of  the  neck  dusky-black ;    back  and  scapukrs  l)lackv 

obscurely  marked  with  cinereous  spots ;    in  a  few  places  the 

matured  feathers  appear  on  the  scapulars  of  a  deeper  glossy* 

black,  marked  with  the  clear  white  quadrangular  spots  as  in 

the  adult:  tl>e  c^iverts  of  the  wings,  rump,  and  upper  part  of 

the  thighs  black,  with  numerous  small,  pure  white  spots :  the 

sides  <^  the  lower  neck  and  breast,  continuing  along  the  sides 

oftheboily  under  the  wings,  streaked  black  and  white :  the 

v/liole  under  parts  of  the  bird,  from  chin  to  vent  whitens 

the  tall  is  short  and  rounded,  cousistiog  of  twenty  black 

feathers  tipped  with  white. 

bIi  From 


From  this  immatnred  specimen  we  obtaia  the  knowledge  - 
of  the  primary  plumage,  which  is  essential,  because  with  so 
IHtl^  of  the  character  of  the  adult,  the  bird  might  haye  been  • 
mistaken  for  some  other  species,  had  not  the  few  square  spot* «. 
of  wliite  on  the  scapulars  l>etra}ed  its  title. 

A  ^ortliern  Dl?er  takea  alive,  was  kept  in  a  pond  for 
some  months,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  attending  to 
its  manners.  In  a  few  days  it  became  extremely  docile,  , 
would  come  at  the  call/  from  one  side  of  the  pond  to  the 
other,  and  would  take  food  from  the  band.  The  bird  bad 
received  an  injury  in  the  head,  which  had  deprived  one  eye 
of  its  sight,  and  the  other  was  a  little  impaired;  but  notwilh- 
standing,  it  could  by  incessantly  diving,  discover  all  the  fisli^ 
that  was  thrown  into  the  pood.  In  defect  of  fish  it  would 
cat  Hesh. 

It  is  observable  that  the  legs  of  this  bird  are  so  constructed  < 
and  situated,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  walking  upon  theoi. 
This  is  probably  the  case  with  all  the.  Divers,  as  well  as  the 
Grebes. 

When  this  bird  quitted  the  water  k  shoved  its  body,  along  . 
upon  the  ground  like  a  Seal,  by  jerks,  rubbing  the  breast 
against  the  ground  ;    and  returned  again  to  the  water  iu  a  . 
similar  manner.     In  swimming  and  diving,  the  legs  only  are 
used,  and  not  the  wings,  as  in  the  Guillemot  and  Auk  tribes  ; 
and  by  their  situation  so  far  behind,  and  their  liltle  deviation 
from  the  line  of  the  body,   it  is  enabled  to  propel  itself  in  the 
water  with  great  velocity  in  a  straight  lioe^,  as.  well  as  turn  . 
with  astonishing  quickness. 

The  thighs  of  the  Colymbus  as  well  as  of  the  Pcdkeps  arc 
so  closely  connected  with  the  body  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any 
tnotion,  and  cannot  be  brought  sufficiently  forwards  to  enable 
them  to  walk ;  the  principal  action  therefore,  is  in  the  tarsi  • 
and  phalanges,  or  those  parts  usually  called  the  leg  and 
foot.    At  the  joint,  which  connects  tlie  tibia  to  iht  Jemor9, 

or. 


or  thigh  bone,  there  is  a  process  at  thie  head  of  ihe  bone"  of 
considerable  length,  ^hich  being  firmly  united  with  the  side  of 
the  body,  allows  of  very  little  motion  in  either  of  thosq^ 
joints;  indeed  the •^f&ia  is  united  to  the  body  its  whole  lengthy 
10  that  the  leg  has  scarcely  any  motion  but  at  the  part  usually 
called  the  knee.  The  conformation  of  these  bones  in  the  - 
coli^mbi IS  most  curious;  the  femoral  joint  or  bone  of  the 
thigh  is  remarkably  short,  and  stands  at  right  angles  with  the 
t>ody ;  upon  this  joint  the  tibia  has  a  sub-rotary  motion,  whicli  . 
gives  a  rery  considerable  turn  of  tlie  foot,  and  enables  th& 
bird  to  steer- its  course  with  great  ease  and  celerity  under 
water,  by  thi  simple  action  of  fuming  the  foot  more  or  less 
outwards/  Ducks  and  modt  other  aquatic  bTrds,  throw  out 
one  leg  aiictibot  when  they  require  to  turn  in  the  water  ;  . 
nhcreas  the  Divers  derive  the  same  advantage  by  a  turn  of 
the  foot  only. 

The  Speckled  Diver  Cofj/mbus  stvllaius  we  have  also  had 
alive,  and  found  it  to  be  as  incapable  of  walking,  and  the  • 
whole  of  its  structure  is  precbely  the  same  as  Colymbus,  . 
gladalis^ 

The -cry  of  both -these  bifds^  varies  frdm  a  high  ^itcb  to  ?^ 
deep  croak;.. 

Dl  VER-RED-THROATED.- 

This  bird,  we  have  before  no ticed,  breeds  in' Shetlancf/ 
Mr«  Bullock  thinks  It  lays  only  two  eggs,  as  he  found  lliat 
number  in  more  thaaone  nest,  in  the  Isle  of  Hoy,     The  e»g» 
is*  very  oblong,  of  an  olive  colour,  blotched  with  dusky. 
The  nest  is  usually  made  io^wampy  places,-  on  the  banks  of 
fresh  water  lakes.     One  of  the  nests,  which  Mr.  Bullock ' 
found,  had  just  been  plundered  by  an  Arctio  Gull,  who  had 
made  a  breakfast  on  one  of  the  eggs,  t 

« 

DUGK.AFRICAN.    Vide  Teal-Africaa.  • 

B  b2  DUCK. 


rUCK-rASTANEOUS.    Anas  nyroca. 

No  bird  has  puzzled  the  British  Ornithologist  more  than 
the  Ferruginous  Duck  of  Mr.  Pennant,  but  which  has  by  most 
naturalists  been  considered  as^  the  female  of  some  other 
species.  In  the  preceding  pages  it  will  be  seen  that  we  had 
considered  Anas  nyroca?^  the  male  of  Anas  ferruginea^ 
but  from  a  fortunate  examination  of  a  reeent  pair  of  the 
nyroca  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Foljambe,  we  are  inclined  to  be 
at  yariance  with  our  former  opinion.  Our  aim  is  to  elucidate, 
and  therefore  candour  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  where  otir 
former  conjectures  liare  not  in  our  present  opinion  beea 
Terified. .  At  the  time  the  article  Duck-ferruginous  went  to 
the  press,  we  had  never  seen  tiie  female  nyrcwa,  but  stroilgly 
suspected  these  birds  would  be  found  to  differ  only  in  sexes. 

Whether  the  Ferruginous  Duck  of  Mr.  Pennant,  is  the 
fiyroca  in  any  state  of  change  in  plumage,  or  wiiether  it  is  the 
female  Anas  dispar  as  Dr.  Latham  suspects,  we  are  really^t 
a  loss  to  determine,  but  certainly  it  cannot  be  by  its  descrip- 
lion  the  female  nyroca  now  before  4is. 

In  the  Arctic  Zoology ^  we  ^nd  in  the  description  of  the 
Ked-Duck,  a  little  difference  from  that  of  the  Ferruginous- 
Duck  of  the  British  Zoology^  to  which  it  refers,  but  neither 
is  sufnciently  like  the  female  nyroca  to  suffer  our  former 
conjecture  to  pass,  without  expressing  considerable  doubt  of 
its  belonging  to  that  species,  and  we  still  have  to  hunt  for  the 
Anas'Tufa  of  the  Fauna  Suecica,  unless  it  should  hereafter 
prove  to  be  a  young  bird  of  nyroca  in  its  first  plumage. 

To  Mr.  Foljambe  we  arc  particularly  indebted,  not  only 
for  sending  us  both  sexes  of  Anas  nyroca  for  examination^ 
but  for  some  valuable  remarks  concerning  this  species.  Front 
the  information  of  this  accurate  naturalist,  this  bird  is  not  so 
uncommon  in  the  London  market,  as  might  be  expected,  since 
it  has  only  of  late  been  considered  as  British.    Seven  or  eight 

have 


have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Foljambe,  several  of  vvfalcb  were 
fresh,  and  varying  a  good  deal  in  plumage ;  some  liaTing  na 
while  either  in  the  wings  or  under  parts  of  the  body^  probably 
young  birds. 

The  description  of  the  male  of  this  bird  has  been  given  at 
pMck«ferrugiuou8>  we  shall  therefore  only  add  some  particu* 
lar»  of  that  sex,  which  the  kind  communication  of  Mr.  FoU 
jambe  has  enabled  us  to  do.  . 

On  the  6tb  of  December,  181?,  three  of  this  species  were 
bought  in  Leadenhali-market,  two  of  which  were  females^ 
aud  which  rather  exceeded  the  male  in  size*  The  weight  ot 
one  female  was  thirty-six  ounces;  that  of  the  other  only  a. 
quarter  of  an  ounce  less :  Ihe  lengih  eighteen  inches ;  breadth 
the  same*  The  male  weighed  thirty<>three  ounces  and  three 
qjuarters,  and  measured  in  iengtb  sixteen  inches  and  a  half, 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  plumage  between  the  male- 
specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  Foij^imbeand  thatinour  collection^, 
but  being  in  better  feather,  it  is  observable,  that  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  the  fine  chesnut  colour  is  interrupted  by  a^.. 
dusky-fcrruginous>  collar,  which    passing  behind    becomes- 
blendtd  and  uniform  with  the  colour  of  the  back  i   from  Ihe^ 
vent  to  the  tail-feathers  pure  white:    the  rump   and  upper^ 
taii-covert»dusky-biack,  jcoming  down  on  the   sides  in  the^- 
line  of  the  vent,  forming. a  strong  contrast  with  the  whito:- 
fcaiiiers  beneath.    . 

The  female  very  much  resembles  the  other  sex  in  plumage^ ^ 
but  the  colours  not  quijie  so- strong,  especially  the  chesnut  on 
the  breast,  and  th^  white  beneath  is  not  so  pure:  the  white 
on  the  chin  is  not  so -extended,  nor  is  there  any  black,  that 
borders  the  white  en  the  sides  behind  the  vent :  the  legs  as 
well  as  the.  toes  are  paler*  The  irides  of  both  sexes  are 
yellow. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  diving  family  of  the  Ducks,  all 
of  which  have  short  wings  that  scarcely  reach  beyond,  the  base 
#f4be  tail  wbeo^closed*.       B.b  %  Independent 


Tndqiewiest  of  the  dcxriptioa  of  SCr.  PenBanl's  Ftsmu 
fiBoas  or  Red  Dock  being  so  much  at  TjruQce  irk[r'''tfee 
Jemale  nyroea^  bo  o«e  cao  cootemplate  die  %iire  given  of  if  ^ 
Imt  most  concetTe  that  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  npper 
parts  ^f  die  bod j  are  spotted  wud  barred,  ahhoogfa  the  de* 
acriptioa  mentkos  no  spots,  but  only  thai  those  parts  are  fine 
Teddish'brown. 

We  have  more  than  once  receiTed  from  ovr  orniibological 
friends,  the  female  Wigeon  in  its  antnrnnal  plnmage  (which  is 
sometimes  very  ruft^as)  for  Mr.  Pennant's  Ferrnginons  Dnck; 
and  we  most  confess,  that  by  uniting  the  figure  and  descrip- 
tion together,  we  have  at  this  time  a  female  Wigeon/ that  ma  j 
be  said  to  haTC  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  npper  parts  of  the 
body  fine  reddish-brown ;  and  these  parts  are  spotted  and 
mottled  as  the  figure  in  the  British  Zoology  represents.  Tbo 
weight  of  the  Ferruginous  Duck  also  corresponds  with  the 
.Wigeon  aod  not  with  the  ntpoca  :  the  colour  of  the  bill  and 
ilegsalso  appears  to  agree  with  that  of  the  Wigeon* 

Under  ail  these  circumstances^  we  have  been  induced  to 
'  consider  the  Anas  nyroca  as  probably  dbtinct  from   the 
■ferrugineoj  and  have  therefore  given  it  the  English  nmBo 
prefixed. 

The  advantage  derived  from  attending  to  the /rertAeo  ia 
w  aquatic  birds  which  are  fonnd  to  vary  so  extremely  in  plumage, 
has  been  shewn  iu  several  instances,  and  we  have  now  another 
opportunity  of  proving  how  essential  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
conformation  of  that  part.  The  following  is  a  description  t)f 
the  irachea2Lnd  its  labyrinth,  which  was  extracted  from  a 
male  Castaoeous  Duck,  and  which  will  be  found  to  differ  from 
any  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  described. 

The  trachea  of  this  species  some  what- resembles  that  of  the 
Scaup  Duck,  but  it  greatly  decreases  in  size  at  both  ex. 
tremities^  and  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  rings  surround  it  in  all 
parts  I  whereas  in  the  Scaup  the  ^racAeasckr cdy  deereasev  at 

*thc 


the  upper  extremity)  and  the  under  side  for  its  wLoIe  lengthy 
except  near  the  labyrinth,  is  membranaceous,  the  bony  rings 
not  extending  over  that  part.  This  characteristic  distinctioa 
ol  the  Scaup  has  not,  we  beiiere,  been  before  noticed. 

The  diameter  of  the  trachea  of  the  nyroca  is  in  the  middle 
nearly  half  aa  inch,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  not  above 
one  eighth  of  an  inch.  In  the  labyrinthic  part^  there  is  also 
tome  affinity  between  these  two  Ducks,  but  that  of  the  Scaup 
b  very  superior  in  size,.ttnd  the  orca  or  bony  box  behind  tho 
tympanum  is .  vastly  more  tumid*  In  both  there  is  a  bony 
arch  which  crosses  the  tympanum,  but  the  back  of  tho  tym* 
panum  in  the  nyroca  Duck  is  nearly  all  bone,  except  a  little 
on  the  left  side  ;  whereas  in  the  Scaup,  that  part  is  also 
covered  with,  a  thin  membrane,  intersected  with  fine  ramifi« 
cations  of  bone.    Vide  plate  of  trachof  and  index  annexed. 

DUCK-KINO. 

We  are  assured  by  Mr,  Bullock,  that  he  found  this  bird 
breeding  in  Papa  Westra,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  the 
latter  end  of  June.  It  lays  six  yellowish-white  eggs,  rather 
Jess  than  those  of  the  Eider  Duck,  and  like  that  bird,  covers 
the  eggs  with  its  own  down.  The  nest  was  on  a  rock  im- 
pending the  sea. 

The  female  (according  to  Mr.  Bullock's  account)  mu^h 
resembles  that  sex  of  the  Eider. 

DUCK-LONO-TAILCD.    Anas  glacialis. 

We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Foljambe,  that  he  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  three  fresh  specimens,  two  old 
males,  and  one  young,  bird  of  the  same  sex,  destitute  of  the 
^long  feathers  in  the  tail.  In  all  these  the  l^s  were  lead* 
colour,  pale  along  the  toes  and  ridge  of  the  legs ;  tlie  sides  of 
4be  -lega and  webf  dusky«b]a€k ;  Uw  biB  of  the  matured  birdi 

deep 


iktp  onbgci  ill  die  middle,  akid  blick  at  the  base  aad'eKtifiiatjIt.' 
Ito  the  7ouog[  bird  the  fiill  was  l^-colour,  with  a  slight '^Hitge^ 
of  yellow  in  the  nMdle ;  the  point  Mack. 

The  truehea  of  this  qpeeiesis  of  a.  very  siagnlar  stniclnre  \z, 
a  rather  incieases  in  siae  at  each  extremity.;  at  the  lower  end  ~ 
•lose  to  the  labyrinthfc  part)  one  ride  b  JBattened,  and  tnatead^. 
of  the  bony  rin^eohiinubg  ronnd  6(  their  full  brea^tl^'tUlfc 
Mrtis-orossed  with  fonr  distant  linear  bones  as  fim  is  m* 
tliread,  which. snpport^a  delicate  traaspa^itet  iftembriiiie  tbreo- 

*  ■     ■  • 

quarters  of  an  incb  in  length,  and  almost  three-eighls  of  no^ 
inch  broad  at  the  biase;  below  this  ribbed  bembrabe  pr6jecta» 
tiie  bony  part  of  ilielabyriotb,  with  a  tymp^unk  of  a  kidhr^ 
^apci  placed' transrerse  to  the  /radb?ii»  the  middle  of  wbichr 
is  flat  and  membranaceons,  bnt  ioiore  bpaqbe  tlhm  is  iniia^ 
Hie  opposite  side  of  the- labyrinth  is  depreted  ;  trou  ihb^ 
bottom  of  this  part  the  two  branchks  originate.  TUs  -pnrioiiasr 
stmcture  viill  be  better^explained  by  consoltHig  the  plate  oCr 
trachm^  and-tfie  index  annexed  to  1% 

fiUNUK.    TriogaAlpioK 

I 

When  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  more  ancient,  aS'- 
well  as  the  latest  modern  ornithological  works,  we  find  thai^ 
Tringa  alpina  2lu^  Tringacincla  are  described  as  distinct 
species,.    It  is,  however,  remarkable^  that  so  coniinon,  aud 
30  extremely  plentiful  as  the  Furrc  is  known  to  be  in  tHe- 
teiiipcrate  parts  of  Europe,  no  naturalist  should  have  de-^ 
scribed  its  nest  and  eggs.     We  might  indeed  have  expected  • 
to  find  that  jpart  of  its  history  amongst  the  writings  of  more 
northern  physiologists,  since  it  has  been  a  generally  receiTed 
opinion,  tliat  the  abundance  which  flock  to  our  shores  in* 
the  winter,  repair  more  northward  to  obey  the  great  dict^tea^ 
ofLnatttre^ 

-.  It  will  be  recollected  by  those  naturalists  who  explore  the 
woiks  of  nature  in  her  native  retreats^  that  the  Danlin  makes< 


lis  appearance  early  in  the  springy  and  remains  whlin  i  • 
more  or  less,  locally,  till  the  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of 
"Vf inter,  and  then  disappears*. 

It  will  also  be  seen  tlrat  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  ha^e 
been  frequently  noticed  ;  a  recent  instance  of  which  has  been 
remarked  ki  the  preceding  pages,  and  we  hare  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  its  breeding  on  Iho  coast  of  England* 

Thedrcumstance  of  these  two  birds  appearing  and  disap-^ 
pcaring  in  constant  alternatfan-,  added  to  tlieir  general  formy 
their  corres pending  weight  and  measurement,  the  exaek 
similitude  of  their  bill  and  legs,  and  their  cuneiform  shape  and 
colour  of  Ihe  tail^  hare  long  induced  us  to  conjecture  that 
they  were  actually  the  same  species ;  and  that  in  fact  the 
black  spots  on  the  breast,  and  other  variations  in  colour 
observed  in  the  Dunlin,  were  not  more  extraordinary  tha9 
those  changes  incidental  to  the  breeding  season,, which  are 
noticed  in  the  black  neck  and  breast  of  the  Golden  and  the 
Grey  Plovers.  I'his  suspicion  was  not  a  little  strengthened 
by  the  enquiries  of  several  of  our  scientific  friends,  who  had- 
found  these  birds  approach  so  nearly  in  plumage,  that  they 
required  a  clearer  definition  of  the  two  species.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  obtain  the  best  information,  we  procured  a». 
many  of  these  birds  as '  possible,  about  tliat  period  of  tlie 
seasons  when  the  changes  of  plumage  are  known  to  take  place, 
the  early  part  of  both  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  by  so  doing* 
we  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  succeed  in  obtaining  these  sup*, 
posed  species  in  the  intermediate  changes  of  pluniagej  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  one  and  the  same* 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  wc  described  a 
variety  of  tiie  Dunlin,  shot  early  in  October,  the  plumage  of 
which  wa!<  a  mixture  of  the  two  birds,  but  we  could  not 
venture  to  annihilate  one  species  so  long  establisiied  un« 
impeached,  until  further  corresponding  evidence  had  been 
obtained*    Since  that  part  was  printed^  other  specimens  par. 

taking. 


^dUti^  mmtt  ^  fie  Ftfm  msB^Slef  m  *fe 


*- » 


**^tb  r\ifnn0^  ewmtimW  'WL  rbr  im^m  anrHie  imeiaH  «f  t&e 


•Kl0»f  n*  aa  <<llKr  iMin  ipbidi  h8n»  s 

T&i»  f^MKT  ^««dit  MMHT  fat '»  lie  fiinaii^  of  tte 

##  fte  IwagiflibHg  MJWiu  aoil  tike  timr  vovi^ 
ipMe  ivnMtr  in  ibac  ^rsk  W  wiidi 
tiM^ykti  fi^  tfie  flame  <€  F«rr»« 

Ar  iMifil^  4l  V^taaimr,  ami  is  ibe  fatter  cad 
'Ibe  ttiptwwa^  4f  A^l,  maaj  cxmmauat  ue 
ClWIirifclw  cifji— jwan  we  sr^  iegkgrf  •» 
l«r4  m  Hke  fhmm^  hf  wVuch  ttut  Dwon  kas 
fiiie»g^i^9^,  win  be  iwt  viA  ie  Ae  tfcne  doid 
«^  «ii(  flue  Ffrrre,  ad  enoIH  ikserfbcd,  be  fooai 
^^^mm%  ^M^  ti>  tbe  fatter  cecK  cf  Jsl  J. 

We  are  af>!e  to  asnmusee^  on  ibe  aTilLoritj  ef  aa  iodefa. 
$\pMe  orjMuAf^:^if  iba:  tbe  Golitn  Ea^^e  acfoallj  breeds 
MP  tfi«  Hlaikdf  belonging  to  Nortb  Brieain.  Mr.  BaUock 
M4(ne$  us  tbat  not  only  the  GoldeD,  but  also  tbc  Ciorrcovs 
and  Ku>gtaii  Eagfea  breed  in  the  Isle  of  Hoj ,  and  tbat  be 
f  r/</k  tbe  netU  of  tbe  two  first,  coo'^aiaiog  eacb  two  jonog 
tagfei^  in  tlie  jrear  1812. 

Vf€  Mr«  indebted  to  &Ir#  Foljambe,  for  obtaining  tbe  opinion 

of 


x»rtn  intelligent  Falconer  in  the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
vrith  respect  to  this  and  other  obscure  species  of  this  tribe. 
This  experienced  German  Falconer  sajs,  that  the  Grey 
Falcon  is  the  Tercel,  or  male  of  the  Jer-Falcon  in  its  first 
plumage.  The  Lanner  he  declares  to  be  clearly  a  Peregrine. 
But  the  spotted  Falcon  he  asserts  is  a  distinct  species.  He 
has  taken  that  bird  repeatedly  in  the  Netherlands^  but  it  is 
pot  used  for  falconry,  being  a  bird  of  slow  flight,  allied  to  the 
Buzzards,  which  he  explained  to  Mr.  Foljambe,  by  pointing 
out  the  strong  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  wings,  in  the 
.specimen  belonging  to  that  gentleman's  collection,  which  we 
are  assured  is-  without  doubt  the  Spotted  Falcon  of  the  Britiih 
%oology» 

With  respect  io  the  Lanner,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 

Falconer  is  acquainted  with  any  distinct  species  by  that  name; 

the  bird  in  Mr.  Foljambe's  collection  which  answers  to  the 

Lanner  of  Pennant^  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  is  a  Pere- 

,  grude. 

In  fact  the  Xanoritif  of  Aldrovandus  add  Belon,  appears 
to  be  lost,  or  at  least  not  to  have  been  ascert^ned  ms  a  dis- 
tinct species^  even  in  the  time  of  BuiTon,  who  says  it  is  not 
in  any  of  the  cabinets  in  France,  nor  does  any  author  figure 
it,  Albin  excepted. 

To  this  experienced  person,  with  respect  to  the  Falcon 
tribe,  the  question  was  put  as  to  the  identity  of  the  species, 
commonly  in  use  on  the  Continent,  by  naturalists  called 
Falco  communis.  The  reply  was^  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Peregrine. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  we  have  ex« 

pressed  doubts  upon  this  subject ;  but  we  really  are  at  a  loss 

to  account  for  all  those  varieties  to  which  (he  Common 

•Falcon  is  said  to  be  subject,  unless  effected  by  confinement^ 

«nce  the  Peregrine  appears  in  its  slate  of  liberty  to  be  as  little 

--  variable  in  plumiige  as  any  species  of  the  tribe* 

-FALCON. 


KALCOlf-STONCL    Falca  LithofaTca.  .  > 

Falco  Lithofalco,  Omel,  S>8t.  p.  278. 

Iad«  Oni.^K  p.  47.-r-Bri8.  1.  p.  349«-^Tdl.  8ro,  p.  lOla.^ 
^thofalco  and  Dendofako,  Rail  Syo.  p^  14*  8. 
Le  Rochier^Buf.  1.  p«  386.— Flaoch.  EoL  44r. 
Stone  or  Tree  Ealcon,  Will..  Oror  fi.  80ik 

Lith.  Sjn.  J.  p.  93* 

The  sctaitific  reader  is  here  presented  witb  a  bird  wUfcfr  - 
lieis.long  maiDtuned  itself  as  a  distinct  species,  and  ire  beliere^  -^ 
it  is  the  only  bstance  of  its  bdng-  ivecorded  as  a  British'^  ^ 
antgeHtf*    Whether  it  is  a  good  species-  or  not^  is  a  maKer  of 
seme  con^deratioB,  and  perhaps  with  the  little  knowledge  ¥ib 
«re  able  to  collect,  it  may  t>e  long  before  if  is  finally  aace)P»— 
tained.  All  we  can  do  for  the  present,  is  to  liear  recocd  as  tp 
the  existence  of^  British  speeies  of  Falcon,  wbkih  is  clearly 
that  of  the  anther's  to  which  we  have  referred^  and  to-  cttef  - 
our-  hnmble  conjectures  thereon. 

The  bird  in  ^question  4ias  so  exactly  the  plnmage,  mi  i^  ..• 
so  nearl  J  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  male  Merlin,   . 
Fitko  tesalon^  that  was  it  not  fi>r  the  colour  of  the  irides^  .. 
and  a  previous  knowledge  of  llie  opinion  of  abler  naturalists, 
we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  have  pronounced  it  to  be  one 
of  the  varieties  of  that  species. 

For  the  means  of  introducing  this  into  the  Fauna  of. . 
British  birds,  we  have  to  repeat  our  obligations   to   Mr.  .. 
Foljanibc,  whose  accurate  description  of  the  bird  it  will  be 
proper  to  transcribe,  in  order  to  enable  the  practical  ornitho.-. 
logist  to  assist  in  throwing  more  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  bird  in  question  was  shot  at  Osberton,  in  Nottingham*--, 
shire,  in  the  month  of  December,  1810,  and  proved  a  male. 

There  would  be  no  necessity  of.  describing  the  bird  after 
what  we  have  said  of  its  exact  resemblance  to  the  male 
Merliui  but  as  several  varielies,  or  supposed  varieties  of  that 

bird  . 


*  ^rd  have  been  described  by  different  aulliors,  wc  speak  of  its 
^  likeness,  generally,  to  tlie  Merlin  in  that  plamagc,  which  has 

most  usually  occurred  to  us. 

The  length  of  the  bird  in  question  is  about  twelve  inches  : 
bill  lead-colour  :  c^r^  and  iridcs  yellow.  The  feathers  on 
the  crown  and  back  of  the  head,  brownish  cinereous,  with 
black  shafts :  throat  cream-colour,  with  very  narrow  brown 
streaks :  forehead  cream-colour,  extending  in  a  very  narrow 

*  line  ever  the  eyes :  cheeks,  back  of  the  neck,  and  breast, 
rufous  with  longitudinal  spots  of  brown  :  thighs  pale  rufous, 
with  a  few  very  narrow  brown  lines  pointing  downwards  : 
the  back,  scapulars^  and  wing  coverts  bluish-cinereous,  with 
black  shafts  to  the  feathers:  the  prime  quills  have  their 
inner  webs  marked  with  six  large  white  spots,  the  base  edged 
with  white ;    the  outer  web  of  the  first  feather  is  scalloped 

-  with  white ;  the  second  and  third  feather  the  longest :  the 
wings  when  closed  reach  within  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the 
tail :  the  tail  is  blueish-cinereous,  -with  four  black  bars,  that 
at  the  end  an  inch  in  breadth,  the  otliers  narrower  ; '  the  tip 

*  white  ;   the  under  side  of  the  taH  white,  barred  as  ^  above  : 
'  the  legs  and  toes  ytliow  and  slender* 

Mr.  Foljambe  is  in  possession  of  another  of  this  speciet 
'  which  he  suspects  to  be  the  female,  but  as  it  came  to  hijn  in 
■-  a  dried  state,  this  important  object  could  not  be  ascertained. 
It  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  other  and  the  throat  is  plain : 
the  outer  web  of  the  first  qnill  is  white,  and  the  tail  has  only 
one  black  bar  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  at  the  end,  with 
the  tip  white.  In  every  other  respect  it  resembles  the  last 
described. 

It  DOW  becomes  necessary  to  ofier  some  obscrvatioif  upon 
this  bird,  in  order  to  induce  other  naturalists  to  pay  particular 

*  attention  to  some  characters  the  Merlin  invariably  possesses, 
(should  any  bird  similar  in  appearance  occur  whose  iridca 

"^are  jellow)  ^and  that-  has  not  been  natlced  In  the  Stone 

'Falcon 


Falcon  jfi5t  described.  la  our  description  of  the  MeiffihiFtr 
will  be  8een  that  we  remarked  a  singular  forma  lion  of  the 
liro  first  quill  feathers ;  tiie  unier  ning..coTerts,  and  nndev 
seaptilars  are  rufoas,  with  round  white  spots  on  each  web  r  - 
the  notch  in  the  bill  should  aJso  be  attended  to.  -If.  these 
characters  should  be  found  similar  in  both  these  birds^  there 
would  remain  no  distinction  but  in  the  irides  ;  and  when  ex^ 
perience  has  taught  us  tliat,  that  4s  a  character  liable  to  some 
▼arialion,  it  cannot  be  whollj  depended  .upon..  We  haTe^ 
seen  the  Moor  Buzzard,  and  the  Peregrine  Jalcoa^:  with  the. 
irides  yellow,  though  of.  very  rare  occurrence^,  bat  the 
cbserration  is  sufficient  to  raise  suspicion  that  the  Merlin  maty- 
also,  occasionally,  vary  in  that  particular,  .and.  then  the  two 
birds  must  be  iiniled  In.one  species. 

No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  Jbird-  aboTe  men*^ 
tioned^  supposed  to  be  the  female  of  the  Stone  Falcon,  for 
CTeo  the  colour  of  its  irides  is  not  known,  and  the  difference 
in  plumage  sa trifling  fr<»n  the  other,  that  scarcely  Iwo  flawktt 
of  any  species  will  be  found  so  nearly  alike  that  differ  in  sex* 

It  must  also  be  recollected^  that  most  authors  haye  con*- 
sidered  the  Merlin  as  subject  to  considerable  variation  m% 
plumage,  especially  with  respect  to.  the  number  of  bars  in  the 
tail,  and  the  seses  are  easily  ascertained  by  the  plumage.  Jo. 
fact,  some  of  the  varieties  of  theMeriin,  haye,  by  some  writers^ 
been  described  as  distinct  species,  while  others  have.brought^ 
them  togelher,  possibly  with  as  little  certainty. . 

•It  should,  however,  be  considered,  that  in  all  stages  of« 
either  sex,  tlie  Merlin  should  have. the  dark^reak  down  the* 
shaft  of  the  feathers  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wing* « 
coverts. 

We  shall  now  dismiss  this  subject,  with  expresring  very* 
considerable  doubts  whether  the  Lithofalco  and  the  iesalon^< 
be  actually  distinct  species,  and  shall  be  ready  to  acknow-*  > 
IdJge  our  obligations  to  any  naturalist^  who  will  favour  us^ 
viith  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.  Since 


Mncc  the  ahoTQ  wni  writlAP,  an  emiiirnt  fulconrr  in  tlr» 
Hf rvicu  of  Sir  Thonmi  VVhilf,  (lf«cluroi,  timt  having  tntinedi 
thn  Mrrlin  rcpcutrdly,  he  found  thHt  both  iic*xvn  bj  agf  and 
fall  mnliirily  bouiuno  what  ban  btcn  called  iho  Sluue  Falcoiui 

UALLlNULE-OLIVACliOUS.    r.ttllinula  Foljambfl. 

Wfi  have  hero  to  record  with  pleasure^  a  now  speclei  of 
Wiiler-hen,  which  wan  fortunately  reicned  from  the  ipit,  and 
con«c(|iirntly  from  oblivion  by  tho  hand  of  science,  Mr. 
Fuljunibn  Ui«cuvried  it  in  a  poullcrer'n  »hop,  enrly  in  tho 
month  of  Mny  iHl'2,  together  with  iQine  other  valutibte  l)lrdiif 
which  had  recently  brcm  received  from  the  fcnM  in  Norfolk* 
l*he  bird  now  occnpics  a  pluco  in  the  excellent  muneum  of 
that  Kcnilcman,  who  hui  kindly  permitted  us  to  take  an 
rnuiAviiiK  of  It  from  im  ndniirable  drawing  executed  by  Mr« 
SydcMihimi  Kdwurdn,  with  which  we  were  favoured,  accom- 
panied with  Hn  accurate  deNcriptioui  originally  taken  from 
the  bird  whcnil  wni  recently  killed. 

The  weight  wai  not  noted  ;  but  the  length  ii  levcn  inchci 
and  a  half:  breadth  tan  hichiui  and  a  half.  The  bill  ii  nearly 
threc-quarteri  of  an  meh  longi  of  a  greeniNh-yellow  colour» 
the  bale  red :  Irldeiandorbitfi  bright  red^  inclining  to  orange  : 
cheekH  and  forehead  duiiky«clnercoui ;  iidc»  of  the  neck  and 
throat  palc-cinereoui :.  breaiti  belly»  and  thighs  pinin  datk. 
cincredui  omlate.colour,  like  the  Water-Kail,  wKhout  spot! 
or  umikingH  of  nny  kind  :  the  back  of  the  head  de(*p  olive* 
brown:  hind  neck  lighter,  being  of  a  yeltowi^b-ullve :  the 
feathers  of  the  back  huvo  a  mixture  of  olive-brown  and  duMky- 
black,  the  niargliii  being  mo»(ly  of  the  former  odour,  with 
paler  edKci*:  icapuiari  iluhky-black,  with  broad  olivo 
margin! :  coverts  of  the  wingi  olive.brown  :  cpdils  dusky, 
Ibo  outef  webs  ecfged  with  olivo  i  rump  and  upper  coverts  of 
the  tall  very  dark  oIive*brown|  with  a  mixture  of  duiky- 

blackt 


G 

Hack  :  tlie  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  a  deep  duiky-brown,  the 
sliafts  paler  anJ  the  lateral  ones  margined  with  oliTe-yellow*: 
Tent  and  under  coverts  of  the  tail  dusky.cinereous,  some  of 
the  feathers  deeply  margined  with  sullied  white  :  sides  behind 
the  thighs  oli?e,  slightly  margined  as  the  last:  the  legs,  toes^ 
«nd  "knees  olive. 

The  tail  when  examined  by  Mr*  Foljambe  had  only  tea 
feathers  ;  but  this  must  be  considered  as  accidental,  as  we 
believe  all  the  species  of  this  genus  have  invariably  tweWe 
leathers  in  that  part  when  perfect.  It  is  rather  rounded  at 
the  end,  the  exterior  feathers  being  half  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  middle  ones. 

When  this  bird  was  first  examined  it  was  suspected  to  be 
the  Soree  Gallinule,  GaUinula  Carolina  of  Index  Ornitho" 
logicuSy  but  except  in  size  it  has  no  other  characters  of  that 
bird,  for  all  authors  record  that  species  as  having  a  bare 
space  on  the  forehead,  a  circumstance  not  unusual  in  several 
of  the  genuSy  exemplified  in  the  Common  Gallinule* 

The  face  round  the  bill,  the  chin,  and  part  of  the  neck 
before,  is  in  the  Soree  black  ;  Mr.  Pennant  says,  the  greater 
part  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  is  deep  black  :  the  belfy  and 
sides  dirty  wliite,  the  laUcr  barred  downwards  with  black. 

Highly  laudable  as  it  must  appear  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
a  useless  multiplication  of  species,  yet  we  must  not  concluile 
the  subject  is  exhausted,  and  l!iat  new  objects  are  not  to  be 
found  even  within  our  own  li.iiitcd  sphere. 

With  such  a  very  material  difference  between  the  present 
species  and  the  ^oree,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  of 
priHiouncin^j  them  distinct,  even  liad  they  inhabited  the  same 
country,  because  whatever  might  have  been  suspected  of  the 
change  in  plumage,  the  bare  forehead  is  a  permanent  characteu 
In  the  present  case,  we  might,  if  requisite,  urge  another 
powerful  reason  against  these  birds  b«ing  brought  together, 
namely,  that  the  Soree  is  troily   transatliintic,  and  wc  maj 
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venture  to  affirm  that  no  such  short  wingod  bird  ever  found' 
ita  way  from  the  new  to  the  old  world.    Tho  continent  of 
America  has  its  peculiar  inhabitants,  few  of  which  have  ever 
been  found  in  Europe.  * 

Some  of  tlio  aq;iatic  species  of  birds  belong  equally  per«P 
haps  to  the  north  of  both  the  American  aiui  Kuropcan' 
continent,  as  the  distance  between  these  two  quarters  of  the 
globe  is  there  not  very  distant,  or  at  least  is  in  a  manner  coU'r 
nected  by  an  extended  chain  of  islands  that  miiy  favour  an 
interchange;  but  we  must  consider,  that  whatever  migrations 
take  place  from  the  higher  latitudes  of  either  couulry  ou 
the  approach  of  the  rigorous  season,  they  are  performed 
over  land,  or  coastwise  southerly,  each  in  their  reipectiva 
country. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  that  a  bird  so  ill  calculated  for 
migration,  should  be  for  the  first  tune  discovered  in  a*  country 
ao  populous  and  so  cultivated,  and  where  the  sorence  of  na- 
tural history  is  more  generally  diffused,  in  the  prrsent  ern,. 
than  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  yet  it  is  pK>babie  that  the 
Foljanibeau  Gallinule  may  hereafter  he  found  to  breed  in  the 
fens  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Great  Britain..  It  is  more  than 
probable  the  bird  in  question  would  be  mistaken  for  tho 
Water  Rail  by  the  generality  of  S|)ortsnien  who  might  meet 
with  it,  and  consequently  may  have  frequently  boon  consigned 
tt^ohltvion,  for  want  of  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  and  the 
rescuing  hand  of  science* 

Tlie  -Itabits  of  the  anialler  species  of  Gallinules  are  their 
principal  security;  they  are  not  only  equally  capable  of  diving 
*  and  coni^ealing  their  bodies  under  water,  with  onlv  the  bill 
aliove  ihe  surface  to  Secure  respiration,  but  run  vnUIi  ccUrity 
and  conceal  themselves  amongst  the  rushes  and  fia^^s  of 
swampy  places,  and  are  with  great  dilKrulty  roused  even  with 
iho  assistance,  of  dogs,  depending  more  on  concealment  in 
thick  cover^  than.  n[:^a« their  wings,  to  avoid  danger*     From 
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firese  circumsfances  it  is  that  the  Spotted  Galllnule  is  rariRy 
obtained,  and  that  have  probably  hitherto  prcveiited  oar 
knowledge  of  the  present  species,  as  well  as  the  Little  Galli. 
uule  described  in  another  pari  of  this  work. 

It  is  remarkable  too  that  this  hitherto  concealed  and  soli- 
tary species  should  not  come  to  light  singly,  for  about  th« 
Same  lime  that  Mr.  Foljambe  obtained  this  specimen,  Mr« 
Plasted,  of  Chelsea,  procured  another,  that  was  shot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  that  place,  and  which  is  now  iu  hU 
collection.  This  circumstance  would  at  once  obviate  any 
suspicion  of  its  being  a  lusus  variety  of  the  spotted  species,  if 
such  could  by  any  one  have  been  suspected  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  these  two  specimens  are  exactly  alike. 

GODWIT-CAMBRIDGE. 

This  long  sought  for  bird  we  have  suspected  would  turn 
out  to  be  an  immatured  Redshank,  as  the  description  on* 
{(finally  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  does  not  difier  much  from  the 
first  plumage  of  that  species.  This  opinion  appears  to  be 
strengthened  by  what  is  related  In  a  late  edition  6f  Pennant^s 
British  Zoology ^  where  it  appears  that  Mr.  Boys  had 
sent  a  bird  to  Dr.  Latham  in  the  month  of  March  for  the 
Cambridge  Godwit,  which  proved  lo  be  a  young  Redshank 
in  the  plumage  of  that  season.  «*From  this  circumstance*' 
says  the  Editor  *'  and  that  the  original  description  of  the 
Cambridge  Godwit  was  taken  from  a  stuffed  specimen,  wc 
presume  it  might,  with  propriety,  be  erased  from  the  list  6f 
distinct  British  species.'' 

GODWIT-RED.    Scolopax  Lapponicsu 

Finding  by  the  communication  of  our  friends,  that  this 
bird  is  not  clearly  identified  by  the  general  description  which 
is  given  of  it,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  those  charac- 
teristic marks  in  tlie  plumage,  which  in  all  the  specimens  that 
have  come  under  ezaminatioD  have  been  invariable.         Tv<k» 


Two  very  fine  specimens  of  different  sexei,  belonging  to 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Foljambo,  killed  the  latter  end  of  Sep* 
tember,  1812;  another  mutilated  bird,  shot  about  the  same 
time  in  Devonshire^  and  one  which  has  been  long  in  our 
colksction^  are  now  before  us.  In  these  four  birds  there 
Is  scaicely  a  variation  in  plumage,  but  the  difference  in 
size,  length  of  leg,  and  length  of  bill  is  very  consider* 
able.  Mr.  Foljamb^'s  male  specimen  measures  seven- 
teen inches :  length  of  the  bill  three  inches  ^ve  eighths : 
length  of  the  leg  three  inches  and  a  half.  The  weight  wa« 
not  asrcrtained,  but  from  comparison  it  must  have  weighed 
'near  twelve  ounces.  Tlie  specimen  shot  in  Devonshire, 
•weighed  only  six  oimceS':  length  fourteen  inches :  that  of  the 
bill  two  inches  three  eighths :    the  leg  two  inches  and  a  half. 

The  other  two  specimens  are  of  different  intermediate  sizes, 
with  the  bill  and  logs  in  proportion.  Thus  we  perceive,  that 
although  these  birds  «re  extremely  similar  in  plumage,  tliey 
are  very  dissimilar  in  size.  What  particularly  characterizes 
this  species,  is  the  rufous  colour  of  the  neck  and  upper  part 
•of  the  breast,  the  back,  the  scapulars,  and  tertials  being 
barred  or  spotted  with  black  and  rufous,  or  ferrugiuous  in 
*some  specimens,  on  the  latter  part:  the  cheeks  and  throat 
^are  usually  paler,  the Jatter  nearly  white,  and  the  white  from 
the  upper  mandible  runs  over  the  eye:  the  under  part  of 
the  body  from  the  breast,  k  cinereous  white  :  the  rump  and 
lower  part  of  the  back,  concealed  by  the  scapulars  are 
-black;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  are 
white,  but  the  lower  series  impending  the  tail  are  tipped  with 
black ;  the  tail  feathers  are  white  kit  i\ie  base,  and  black  at 
the  end,  slightly  tipped  whitish,  the  outer  feather  having 
most  white,  that  colour  commencing  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  tip,  and  running  diagonally  across,  carries  thsrt  mark  in 
the  same  direction  through  all  the  feathers,  so  that  the  middle 
'Ones  have  only,  their  base  white,  which  is  coacealed  by  the 
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U«ck  tips  of  their  C0Vtrt»:  i&of  tht  tiil'vliai^  dimd^  appearr- 
■11  bladiy  except  the  exterior  nitifiii  of  the  outer  fextfacr 
end  the  pale  tipi» 

We  do  not  know  of  any  epeeiei,  foveigii  or  doaeatie,  that 

can  be  BiMalLeii  for  the  Red-Godwk,  exeiptany  wietjr  of 

die- Jadreka  Sidpe  we  are  not  aoqudnted  wUk,  has  been  eonb 

-  founded  wkh  iL    It  will,  hotrever,  be  leen,  that  Vwo  cfaarae- 

>  ler  of  that  bhtl  ii  the  pfaun  spotlcaa  plaoM^  of  the  vpper 

parte.     Varietj  A.  of  the^  Red-CMwit  teserlbed'  in  the 

■  GtneralS^ntipiii  from  a  bird  in  t]ie*lal»  Lenrian  Muemmf. 
appean  to  be  more  nearly  alHed  totfae.  Jadreha  Snipe. 

The  black  feathera  with  rufoiit  maigmi  on  tlie  back ;  the 
'  Mack  and  rufous»  or  fprmginom  alternate  bare   on   the- 
fcapntera  and  lertiab  ;  toe  alone  sofficient  marks  ofdhciimi- 
BKtion  hi  the  Red^Sodwit.. 

.  it  wHl  be  seen,  that  the  largest  speeimenliepameBtieiiedy: 
is  equal  In  length  to  our  Jadreha  Snipe^  and  Ihere.ls  con- 
sideraUe  HOaitf  betwejai  the  kogtlL  (tf  the  bill  and  the  shape 
ortheclaws». 

We  have  hi.  the  precedBng  pages  stated,  that  froih  tfaeap- 
pearanee  in  phimage,  these  two  birds  should  seem  to  be 
distinct  species,  hut  knowing  that  spotted  or  barred  feathers 
arc  so  frequently  the  indication  of  youtb^  or  the  ehange  of 
plumage  at  one  season  of  the ^  year,  suspicions  of  tiieir  being 
actually  the  same  species,,  cannot  be  wholly  emsed  from  the 
•mind,  though  as  yet  no  bird  in  an  intermediate  plumage  has 

■  appeared. 

It  is  probable  this  is  the  autumnal  plomage,  since  we  ind^a 
Tariety,  described  with  the  neck,  breast,  and  sides  of  a  bright 
ferruginous,  the  two  last  barred  with  cinereous  and  brown  ; 
and  we  ave  assured  by  Mr.  Foljambe,  that  he  has  three 
specimens,  which  have  the  neck  and  upper  breast  of  a  bright 
fofous,  the  lower  breast  and  sides  barred  with  rufous  and 
k(oirn»    The  tailCBathers  of  all  these  correspond*. 

These 


These  Tarietics  are  probably  more  owing  trt  season  Hiaii 
to  «ge,  though  we  may  consider  Ihe  pale-rufous  neck  and 
breast  without  markings,  as  indicative  of  youth,  since  the 
brigiiier  ferruginous  specimens'are  more  or  less  barred. 

It  is  also  probable,  that  the  ferruginous  parts  have  the 
colour  heightened  towards  tlie  springs  aud  tbat  more  of  the 
tnarkings  appear. 

Varieties  have  been  described  to  have  the  tail  either  plain 
dark^brown,  with  pale  edges  and  tips,  or  barred  with  a  dark 
colour  upon  a  rufous  ground  ;  but  we  suspect  these  variatioat 
do  not  belong  to  the  llcd-God'^it« 

GOOSE-BEAN.     Anas  segetum. 

From  recent  observations,  we  are  quite  sure  that  this 
species  and  the  White^f routed  Goose  are  occasionally  con- 
founded. It  has  been  generally  considered  that  the  colour 
of  the  tip  of  the  bill,  -usually  called  the  nail«  is  the  critrrion 
of  distinction;  in  the  Bean  Goose  it  ii  always  black,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  White-fronted  Goose,  whick 
is  said  to  be  always  white.  This,  however,  is  not  slrictl/ 
correct,  since  we  have  a  8[)ecimen  of  a  female  of  tlie  latttr 
with  a  black  nail  to  the  bill^  and  thi^  is  not  a  cJiaracter 
peculiar  to  that  sex,  since  we  have  latdy  examined  a,nother 
which  had  that  part  white. 

In  two  species  whose  plumage  is  frrquently  exlremeljf 
Vmiilar,  when  the  White-fronted  Goose  is  destitute  of  the 
black  patches  beneath,  it  requires  particular  attention  to 
other  characters  to  discriminate  them.  This  species  is  con- 
siderably larger,  its  bill  is  longer,  more  compressed  towards 
the  end,  and  broader;  its  breadth  too  at  thepohit  is  the  same 
«s  in  the  middle  ;  whereas  in  Ihe  White-fronted  Goose  the 
bill  narrows  a  little  towards  the  point.  In  both  sexes  of 
this,  (of  all  we  have  examined)  the  bill  is  black  at  the  bas« 
4iad  the  tip,  the  inlermediate  space  more  or  less  orange,  as 
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before  described  in  tlits  Sappfemeol,  from  a  male  tivbich* 
iFeighed  about  seveo  pounds,  and  measored  in  length  two 
feet  nine  inches. 

The  female  of  this  species  has  the  bill  marked  simitar  to 
the  other  sex,  and  appears  to  di£fer  in  nothing,  except  l>eiug 
rather  less;  but  considerably  larger  than  the  female  White* 
fronted  Goose. 

A  female  in  our  menagerie  has  made  no  alteration  in  her 
plumage  in  moulting.  She  devours  grass,  and  particularlj 
aqoatic  plants  irith  avidity,  but  is  content  with  grain. 

GOOSE.WHITE.FRONTED.    Anas  albifrons. 

It  b  probable  the  young  of  this  species  do  not  attain  the 
black  markings  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body  till  the 
ensuing  breeding   season,   and  the  females  appear  to  be 
entirely  destitute  of  it.     This  last  circumstance  was  noticed 
hy  Mr.  Pennant,  who  well  discriminated  the  species  frorah 
the  Bean-Goose  by  the  bill :  he,  however,  omitted  to  remark, 
that  the  white  front  in  the  female  is  a  very  narrow  band  at 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  not  unlike  what  is  obserred 
in  the  Bean-Goose;  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  its^ 
having  no  spots  beneath,  and  occasionally  having  the  nail  of 
the  bill  black,  these  two  birds  are  sometimes  confounded.-— * 
Vide  Goose>bean. 

GREENSIIANK.    Scolopax  glollis* 

A  very  elegant  variety  of  this  species  haviog  been  siib— 
juitled  to   our  examination  by  Mr.  Bullock,   which   differs 
materially  from  what  has  hitherto  been  described,   requires 
notice. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  marked  as  usual,  but 
darker,  aud  the  spots  larger  on  the  top  of  the  head,  back,, 
and  scapulars;  the  newly  moulted  feathers  oa  the  two  last 
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(known  by  Ihtir  comparatWe  brightness)  are  blacky  with  Ibt^ 
margins  deeply  and  angularly  ftcalloped  nlili  while;  these 
markings  are  a'&a  {Ktrticularty  elegant  on  the  tertia!s :  the 
tail*covcrtj)  only  arc  while ;  the  rump  having  a  mixture  of 
dusky^black  and  grey  in  bars :  the  tail  is  barred  as  usual 
with  s&ig2:ag  lines:  the  throat  U  white:  fore  part  of  tlie  neck 
and  brea-«)t  streaked  and  spotted  with  black,  the  spots  in* 
creasing  in  size  on  the  latter :  the  middle  ot  the  belly  while  ; 
but  the  feathers  on  the  sides  are  barred  with  bUck  :  s<.mf  of 
the  under  tail  coverts  are  plain  white,  others  are  barred  with 
black  :  the  leg^  appear  to  have  been  yellowish,  or  perhaps 
pale  grf#n,  \>l)ich  in  drying  turns  to  dull  yellow.  The  Si2e 
of  the  bird,  and  the  length  of  tlie  bill  and  legs  as  U',uaL 

This  is  an  intcn  sfing  ^{lecinien  in  a  state  of  moult,  shewing. 
the  newly  acqt;ired  fcaihcrs  on  the  back,  sciipulars,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings^  to  hare  all  the  spots  much  larger,  and 
better  defined  than  on  the  old  intermediate  feathers^  which 
are  dark  cinereous^  or  dusky,  with  grey  spots* 

It  was  not  noticed  at  what  season  this  bird  was  killed,  but 
we  siiould  suipc'ct  in  the  spring,  a  little  before  itie  u^Jial 
tinie  of  departure,  and  that  It  had  just  began  to  throw  out  iis 
summer  plumage* 

GULL-BLACK.HEADED.    Larus  ridibundos. 

We  really  did  not  suspect  after  wlkat  had  been  so  fully  ex* 
plained  iu  vol.  vii*  of  the  Transacliont  oi  the  Liuucau  Society^ 
concerning  ibe  identity  of  tlie  Black -headed,  lied  legged,  and 
Brown-headed  Gulls  as  one  species,'  that  we  should  have 
occasiim  to  bring  the  subject  ag^in  before  the  public*  Jiut 
as  we  find  in  a  late  edition  of  rcnnant^s  liriluh  Zvologf/, 
thai  the  editor  has  made  the  Ued'le<;gtd  Oull  of  Lalhafu^i 
6(^/2&//ji#  a  variety  of  the  Black.hcaded  Gull  of  the  same 
aulli4ir|  and  bas  eontioued  the  Ued-lcgged  GuU  of  the  Arctk 
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SooUgf  M  «  disliiict  species  wider  flial  tide,  mVh  a-refermte 
-to  tlie  Brown-beided  Gull  of  LBthiiii,  the  coofiirion  w3i 
-become  greater  tluin  at  tlie  time  vlieii  we  vndertook  to  de- 
..luoiMCratey  that  all  these  birds^ere  actually  one  species. 

The  reason  which  seemsto  have  Indaced  the  editor  of  tlie 
^orlt  to  which  weaUode^  to  continve  tlie  Brown-headed  Gult 
•of  Latham's  Sjmopsb^s  -a  distioct^spiscieSy  mqr  be  coiiecledl 
irom  the  following  |Mragrapb:<— 

^*  Mr.  Mmitagn  >  coi^dders  this  as  the^yooiq;  of  tibe  Bhuk* 
^fheadeil  Gnll^  but  Dr.  Latham  in  some  obserrations  widi 
^*  which  he  has  recectljr  jTaToared  the  editoi^  soppoaes  that 
"^<  it  certain! J  is  a  distinct  species^  as  no  Goll  io  Ae  immptawe 
^<staleof  its.pUimage  has  a.  back  of  an  «olc|;anl  light  gray 
■^'.colour.** 

Tbr  Tery^great^regard  -  we  possess  for  our  friend  Doctor 
Xatham»  and  the  high  opinion  we  entertain  for  his  bmiiho- 
Jugical  knowledge,  would  indoco  ns  to  incline  to  his  opiniottim 
all  abtlinse  points  in  a-  icicoce  he  has  so  long  profemed^  and 
jwhich  he  has  handled  with  such  highly  merited  applanse ; 
.but  we  ^cannot  compromise  feet.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
Jatest  works  of  ^Doctor  Latham.  thaMhese  birds  are  broogbt 
together  as-rarietiea  of  Larus  ridibnndos,  and  we  have  of  ver 
iieard  our  friend  liint  at  an  alteration  of  that  opinion.  Under 
these  circumstances  we-^re- inclined  to  «uspect,  that  the  editor 
of  the  late  edition  of  ike  BritishZoologj/,  has  miscomprehend- 
ed  the  Doctor's  recent  observations,  in  which  he  is  supposed 
ioliare  a^Rterted,  that  *' no  <3uil,  in  the  immature  state  of 
'**  plumage  has  a  back  of  an  elegant  Kght  grey  colour,"  because 
the  Doctors  experience  must  have^ convinced  him  that  this  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  fact.  H  shoidd  be  recoHeeted  that 
10  all  the  intermediate  changes  of  plumage  from  the 'time  m 
bird  leaves  its  nest  to  the  perfect  adult  state,  there  Ab  m  seme 
species  a  very  great  variation  at  different  ages  and  seasons  ;  Imt 
4bat -variation  is  constantly  similar  in  the  same  apedes  where 
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Itliere  is  an  nnirormity  of  plumage  in  the  state  of  maturfiyW 
ISoyr  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  reasons  assigned  for 
"the  Brown-headed  Gull  being  a  distinct  species,  is  contradictefl 
by  the  fact,  that  nut  only  the  Black-headed,  but  every  other 
species  of  Gull  whose  back  is  of  a  Grey  colour,  invariably 
perfect  ttie  feathers  of  that  part  and  the  scapulars  first,  and 
always  before  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  the  tail.  In  what 
manner  has  the  editor  of  the  British  Zoology ^  as  -well  as 
other  naturalists,  described  the  Tarrock,  and  the  Winter 
Gulls,  as  the  immatured  Kittiwake,  and  t^ominon  Gulb? 
are  they  not  slated  to  have  the  badk  grey,  while  (he  coverts 
of  the  wings  are  mottled  with  brown,  and  the  end  of  the 
tail  black  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  know« 
ledge  that  Doctor  Latham  has  himself  described  these  two 
birds  in  their  different  states  of  phimage,  as  the  adult  and  the 
young  immatured  in  plumage  ;  it  appears  obvious,  that  his 
•observations  must  have  been  mistaken. 

Our  intention  has  been  to  elucidate  from  practicalknow* 
ledge,  and  we  do  assert  that  all  the  Gulls  retain  the  marks  of 
immaturity  longest  on  tlie  head,  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  and 
the  tail ;  and  we  again  repeat,  that  we  haye  traeed  the  Black- 
beaded  Gull  through  all  its  changes,  in  which  the  Brown* 
beaded  is  that  bird  in  one  of  its  first  mutations* 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  in  the  same  edition  of  the 
British  Zoology ^  the  'Brownf^ull,  sterna  fuica  of  Ray,  is 
continued  as  a  distinct  species  of  Gtill,  ivith  a  reference  to 
the  Brown  Gnll  Hf  the  Second  Supplement  of  LathamU 
Synopsis  J  which  we  -hwe  ihewn  is  another  variety  of  the 
Black-headed  GulK  It  will  be  observed  in  vol.  rii.  of  the 
Linnean  Transactions ,  that  we  had  conferred  with  Doctor 
Latham  upon  the  subject  of  this  bird,  liaving  sent  him  a 
specimen  with  which  be  was  thoroughly  satisfied* 

In  a  recent  letter  from  our  friend  Doctor  Latham,  he 
ifemarki  tliat  the  Brown  Gull  or  Tern  waa  originally  copied 
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by  others  from  a  drawing  of  Leonard  Baltner*  **  I  ha?e,^' 
aajs  tho  Doctor^  ^<  seen  Baltner's  original  drawing  iu  tbe 
possession  of  the  late  Lord  Darlmoiitb,  described  to  be  tbe 
aize  of  an  Ovizel,  with  brownish  lead-coloured  plumage, 
mottled  about  the  head,  and  sides  under  the  ears :  quills  and  . 
tail  even :  short  legs  and  generally  black*  I  caa  only  add 
that  the  bill  is  like  that  of  a  GuU.^' 

Whether  this  is  the  same  bird  as  Mr*  Johnson  communi-  - 
cated  to  Kay,  must  be  doubled,  since  he  says  "  the  whole 
uader  side  Is   white :    the   upper  brown :  the  wings  partly . 
brown,  partly  ash-colour :    the  head  black :    the  tail  not . 
forked.''     The  siz^  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  may  conclude 
it  is  a  variety  of  some  common  species  since  he  remarks  thatf  > 
**  these  birds  Ay  in  companies." 

This  bird,  described  by  Ray  as  a  Tern,,  may  be  of  tbe 
same  species  as  that  given  in  the  second  Supplement  to 
JLtathanCs  Synopsis^  which  was  originally  described  by  Mr. 
Boys,  from  a  bird  killed  at  Sandwich,  and  couimunicated  to 
Doctor  Latiiam  as  the  supposed  Brown  Tern  of  Ray,,  and 
which  we  are  confident  is  no  other  than  the  young  of  the- 
Blackheaded  Gull.      But   this  bird   had  not  a  black  head 
which  Ray  has  described  hii  bird  to  have  ;  nor  did  we  ever 
yet  obtain  any  species  of  Gull,  or  Tern,   wilh   a  complete 
black  head,   while  the  wings  retained  auy  of  the   immature 
brown  plumage,  but  there  may  be  a  moment  in  which  such 
may  happen  in  some  individuals,  for  those  parts  are  per^ 
feeling  together. 

The  size  of  Ballner's  Gull  precludes  the  possibility  of  \is 
belonging  to  Larus  riclidiindu^,  a  bird  so  vaslly  superior  ia 
size  to  an  Ouzel ;  iiideed  Ihcie  is  but  one  species  of  I  Aims 
that  bears  ;.ny  similitude  iu  si:£e  to  that  bird,  aud  that  is 
Larus  minutusy  which  in  length  scarcely  equals  that  of  the 
Ring  Ouzel.  But  as  the  minuius  is  a  Sibeiiaa  species,  and 
never  identified  as  an  occasional  visilatit  to  Great  Britain, 
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tHe  possibilitj  of  Baltner's  minute  Gull  belonging  to  tbat 
species  has  been  overlooked  by  naturalists.  As,  however, 
Larus  minutus  has  very  lately  beeu  shot  in  England,  there 
is  great  probability,  that  the  specimen  from  which  Baltner 
took  his  drawing^  was  of  this  species  in  one  of  its  inter- 
mediate changes.  For  a  description  of  Larus  minuius  we 
lefer  to  GulUlittle  of  this  Appendix. 

On  taking  leave  of  this  discussion,  we  trust  the  intention, 
cannot  be   mistaken,   as   our  only  motive  is  elucidation, 
grounded    (if    we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  upon, 
experimental  physiology* 

GULL-GR£iiT.BLAClL>BACK£D.    Larus  marinus* 

In  a  small  flat  island  lying  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the 
Orknies,  called  Soules  Kerry,  this  species  of  Gull  assemble 
in  considerable  number  in  order  to  breed.  £ach  nest  con- 
tained four  eggs, .  resembling  in  colour  those  of  the  Herring 
Gull,  but  superior  in  si2e.«-'(Mr.  Bullock.) 

GULL-LITTLE* 

Larus  minutus,  lud.  Orn.  ii.p.  813. — Gmel.  Syst  p.  5^5* . 

—Nov.  Act.  Stock,  1783.  ii.  No.  1.  p.  120, 
Little  Gull,  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  391.  17. 

Length  rather  exceeding  ten  inches :  length  of  the  bill  to 
the  featliers  on  the  forehead,  rather  more  than  three  quarters 
of  an  inch ;  the  upper  mandible  straight  for  half  its  length 
from  the  base,  the  other  half  considerably  arcuated  ;  lower 
mandible  straight  to  the  angle,  (two-thirds  of  its  length  from 
the  base)  from  whence  it  slopes  to  the  point :  the  inside  of 
the  mouth  red-orange.  The  forehead  and  crown  of  the 
head  white :  the  back  of  the  bead  and  a  Iritle  of  the  back  of 
the  neck  contiguous  dark  cinereous,  with  a  hoary  tinge : 
behind  the  eye  a  white  streak ;  the  lower  coverts  of  the  ears 
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Hack,  forming  a  rery  conspicaoas  spot  of  tbat  eokmr; 
heivreen  tbe  bill  and  eye  white,  but  at  the  anterior  corner  the 
or'bit  is  black,  from  whence  to  the  black  spot  on  tbe  ear  is  a 
mixture  of  dark  pinereous  and  mhite :    Uie  whole  upper  part 
of  the  body  appears  of  a  doe  cinereous-grey,  like  that  of  tbe 
Herring,  and  most  o(  the  lighter  coloured  Gulls,  but  upon 
lifting  up  the  scapulars,  tlie  lower  part  of  the  back  is  black  : 
tbe  upper  tail-corerts  pure  white,  except  three  or   four 
feathers  of  4he  last  series,  which  are  tipped  with  dusky :    tbe 
tail  is  slightly  concave  at  the  end,  b«t-as  there  is  not  a  regular 
gradation  in    tbe    length   of  the  feathers,  and  an  evident 
dissimilarity    io  the  two  sides,  there   can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  they  have  been  lecently  moalted  ;    all  tbe  feathers  are 
%vhitc,  with  their  tips  black  for  nearly  aii  inch,  except  the 
outer  feather,  which  is  nearly  all  white,  having  only  a  small 
dusky  spot  at  the  end  on  the  iimer  web ;    the  tips  are  slightly 
edged  with  dfrty-white :    the  wings  have  a  mixture  of  black, 
white,  and  cinereous,   but  tbe  former  greatly  predominates; 
the  ridge  of  the  wing  from  the  body  to  tbe  elbow  is  cinereous 
intermixed  with  dusky  for  nearly  half  an  inch  in  breadth;  aii 
the  rest  of  the  coverts  are  black,  several  of  the  loiv^r  series 
•lightly  tipped  with  white  :    the  greater  qnills  are  elegantly 
marked,  being  white,  with  the  exterior  web^  the  sliaft,  and 
part  of  the  inner  web  close  to  the  shaft,  the  tip  and  part  of 
the  inner  margin  black,   somewhat  like  the  quill  feathers  of 
the  Magpie ;  the  three  first  have  a  small  speck  of  ubite  at  the 
tip,  in  the  others  the  white  spot  increases  till  on  the  seventh 
feather  the  white  occupies  the  place  of  the  black  at  the  tip : 
the  secondaries  are  more  or  less  cinereous  on  the  outer  web, 
edged  with  dusky-black   towards  the  base,  their  tips  and 
inner  webs  white,  with  more  or  less  black  towards  the  point, 
close  to  the  shaft :  the  tertials  are  mostly  black,  with  a  slight 
edging  of  white  at  the  lip  :  the  whole  under  part  from  chin 
to  tail  is  pure  white,  but  the  cinereous  on  the  back  comes 
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fery  forward  on  the  «idcs  of  the  breast*  The  legs  ratlier 
exceed  an  incb.  in  length  to  the  knee,  and  bare  of  feathers  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  incii  above,  the  knee ;  the  foot  is 
small,  the  inner  toe  considerably  shorter  than  the  others  ;  the 
middle  toe  a  trifle  longer  than  the  outer,  measuring  rather 
more  than  an  inch,  including  the  claw  ;  these  with  the  webs 
and  legs  appear  to  have  been  yellowish,  for  they  have  a  strong 
tinge  of  that  colour  even  after  drying.  The  wing  appears 
to  exceed  the  taiT  above  an  inch  and  a  half  when  closed,  and 
the  two  first  quills  are  nearly  of  the  same  length,  from  the 
tips  of  which  to  the  elbow,  is  eight  inches  and  a  half* 

This  is  another  bird  of  rare  occurrence  which,  has  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  record  inr  the  British  Fauna.  It  was  siiot  oathe 
Thames  near  Chelsea,  and  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Plasted 
of  that  place,  to  whom  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  obligations  for  having  suffered  the  bird  to  travel  into 
Ikvonshire  for  tlie  purpose  of  inspection.. 

This  specimen  of  Larus  minutus  is  the  first  thai  has,  we 
believe,  been  identified  in  this  country,  and  is  probably 
extremely  rare  on  any  part  of  the  continent  so  far  south.  It 
is  not  in  the  plumage  of  maturity,  and  consequently  is  more 
interesting,  because  we  perceive  the  same  gradual  changes  as 
have  been  noticed  in  all  the  species  of  Gulls  familiar  to  us. 
It  is  in  an  intermediate  state,,  or  first  change  between  the 
nestling  and  the  adult.. 

In  the  adult  state  of  plumage^  the  head  and  beginning  of 
the  neck  are  black ;  the  rest  of  the  neck,  and  under  parts 
of  the  body  white :  the  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  cinereous-grey :  tail  wholly  white  and  even  at  the  end. 
The  biU  is  said  to  be  reddbh-brown  i  irides  bluish :  legs 
led.. 

The  little  knowledge  we  have  had  communicated  to  us  of 
the  habits  of  this  bird,  would  not  have  led  us  to  the  discovery 
«ithe  specimen  in  question^  had  we  not  previously  ascertained 
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tbe  changes  in  pYamage  to  frhich  all  our  Galls  are  sal)je(£U 
Taking   for  example  the  several   mutations   of  the   Black- 
headed  Gull,  we  shouM  nov  have  no  difficulty  of  ideolifjing 
the  Li'tle  Gull  through  all  its  several  changes  from  the  tinae 
of  its  leaving   Ihr    nes',   hy  comparative   reasoning.      The 
second  material  change  of  th*-  Black-headed  Gull,  is,  without 
doubt,  a  good  excniplificatiun  of  the  alteration  in  plumage  of 
-the  Little  Gull.      In  this  state  of  plumage  we  hare  sufficient 
marks  left  to  inform  us  what  was  its  infantine  colours,  and 
also  what  it  is  in  a  progrcssiTe  state   of  acquiring.      The 
markings  of  these  two  species  are  very  similar,  but  where  the 
'feathers  are  brown  in  one  they   are    black  in   the  other* 
From  the  appearance  of  the  black  on  the  wings,  the  bac]^ 
under  the  scapulars,  and  the  tertials,  we  cannot  hesitate   to 
•pronouuce  that  the  Little  Gull  is  in  its  first  feathers  of  a 
Tery  dark  colour,  probably  dusky-black,  mixed  with  grey^ 
similar  in  markings  to  that  of  almost  all  other  of  our  we)U 
•known  species,  only  that  their  feathers  are  brown  and  grey. 
The  dusky   appearance  of   the  crown   of  the   bead«  aud 
particularly  the  black  spot  on  the  coverts  of  the  ears,  are 
^rue  indications  of  a  future  black  head,  evinced  by  similar 
•markings  on  the  Black-headed  Gull;  and  4hc  black  bar  at 
-the  end  of  the  tail  is  an  invariable  character  of  immaturity  in 
all  the  well-known  species  of  the  Gull  tribe. 

We  have  been  more  particular  in  noticing  these  cliarac- 
terislic  marks  of  change,  in  order  that  this  elegant  little  species 
may  be  identified  in  any  state  of  plumage,  since  it  is  at 
present  so  little  known. 

Its  native  country  appears  to  be  tJic  southern  parts  of 
ISibcria  and  Russia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
migrating  more  northward  in  summer  in  order  to  breeds 
especially  up  to  the  Wolga. 


II FRON-G  ARDENI  AN. 

Pen.  Br.  Zool.  Ed,  v.  ii  p.  28,  t.  7. 


HERON 


^HERON-RED.BILLED.  . 

The  Leaser  Wkite  HeroD  is  called  by  this  name  in  lfa« 
fifth  edition  of  Pennant's  British  Zoologi/y  Vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

IBIS-GLOSSY. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  pages  we  entertained 
strong  suspicions  that  the  Brazilian  Cqrlew,  Numeahts 
Gaurauna  of  Latham's  Sifnopsisy  introduced  into  the 
Naturalises  Miscellany  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev,  Hugh 
DaTies  as  a  British  Bird,  was  no  other  tlian  the  Glossy  Ibis. 
We  are  happy  to  find  In  vol.  2.  of  the  late  edition  of 
Pennant's  British  Zoology^  a  most  ample,  candid,  and 
satisfactory  apology^  inserted  by  desire  of  Mr.  Daries,  whidi 
has  completely  veiified  our  opinion,  as  that  naturalist  ac- 
knowledges he  was  led  into  the  mistake  by  an  imperfect 
specimen,  and  did  not  dbcorer  his  error  till  several  specimens 
of  the  Ibis  were  some  time  afterwards  killed  in  Anglesea, 
some  of  which  fell  into  his  hands. 

LARK-PIPIT. 

This  is  only  a  variety  of  the  TU-Lark.— 'See  a  further 
account  of  that  bird  in  the  following  pages,  under  Lark-Tit« 

LARK-TIT.    A^uda  pratensis. 

The  various  and  6uctttating  opini^ns^  concenung  the  dis* 
tinction  between  the  Pipit  and  Tit-Lark,  have  been  the  means 
of  calling  our  particular  attention  to  the  subject; 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Ornithological  Dictionary^  thai  we 
ventured  to  make  these  birds  distinct,  but  more  recent 
observations  induce  us  to  recall  that  opinion*  and  to  bring 
them  together  as  one  species.  We  before  noticed,  that  the 
Tit-Lark  remained  with  us  the  whole  year,  changing  ill 
plumage  in  the  autumn  and  becoming  more  olivaceous- 
yellow. 

The 


Tke  sspposed  Pipif^  oo  the  coDtnry^  wis  b^kvcd  ib^ 
iqipcar  m  tfab  coantjj  ool j  in  t^  aotmno,  aod  nochiDg  fmllier 
fcad  fiern  traced  of  tlib  bird.  With  the  koowlcdge,  tliat  Use 
aoaval  cbaoge  in  pliunage  has  so  freqaeodj  dccdved  the 
■MMt  abk  nalnrafists,  (a  circamstaoce  ve  hare  prored  io  so  - 
many  insfanoes,)  we  were  ant'ioits  to  posh  oox  raearciics 
ftirtber  respecting  these  Cwosnpposed  species. 

A  Inrd  so  conmion  as  the  Tit-Lark  was  easl^  procured 
at  different  periods  throaghoat  the  saromer  months,  from  the 
tioie  of  incubation  tOtthe  aotnnra.  We  hare  taken  its  nest 
with  jonag,  and  hare  shot  yoong  Tit- Larks  in  -  the  month  of 
3n\j,  some  time  after  they  bad  left  their  nest,  when  all  their 
feathers  were  perfect,  and  bare  iorarbbly  foond'tiiem  iii 
the  ptoroage  of  the  supposed  Pipit,  diffifriug  considerably  ia 
the  tints  from  the  parent  birds.  We  hare  also  shot  the  old 
birdnitt  alt' the  latter  months  of  the  year,  aud  hare  found 
^t  their  fealRers  become  more  like,  the  plumage  of^  the 
young  birda  in  the  autumn^  and  wheft  completely  moulted 
are  dot  to  be  dbtinguislied* 

This  plumage  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  I^pit  is  con-- 
tinned  through  the  winter,  but  the  brighter-hue  of  the  oliva- 
ceous-yellow becomes  faded  towards  the  spring,  and  the 
throat,  breast,  and  margins  of  the  fealhecs  of.  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  continue  to  grow  paler  as  the  summer 
adrances,  until  they  are  thrown  off  in  the  autumn.. 

With  considerable  attention  to  the  weight  and  measure* 
ment,  it  has  been  found  that  they  are  subject  to  a  little 
rariatton,  but  the  last  variation  is  fonnd  to  be  as  great  in  one 
state  of  phimage  as  in  the  other; 

After  having  bro4ightlHe  Fipit  and  Tit  Larks  together  as 
one  8)>ccie8,  it  may  be  suspected  bv  some  persons,  tiiat  the 
Field  Lark,  Alauda  minor^  may  also  l>elong  to  the  same 
species;  but  if  all  other  characters  of  distinction  were 
wanliugy  the  short,  booked^  hmder  claw  of  that  bird,  is  a 
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cidir  maft  of  discriminatioD.  Tke  habits  of  the  FUId« 
Xark  are  also  extremely  different :  its  song  is  delightful,  t» 
which  the  paltry  notes  of  the  Tit-Lark  cannot  be  compared. 
The  eggs  too  are  essentially  different  from  all  the  sereral  ra^ 
rieties  obseryed  amongst  those  of  the  Tit-Lark. 

hi  a  late  summer's  tour  through  the  Orkney  islands,  Mr. 
SuHock  shot  a  species  of  Lark  upon  the  hills  amongst  the 
heath,  which  he  thought  to  be  new ;  but  Uiis  suppositioa 
arose  more  from  its  apparent  habits  than  from  plumage.  It 
was  difficult 'to  rouse  from  the  thick  heath,  and  flew  but  a 
short  distance  before  it  again  pitched.  This  unusual  action 
appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an  hicon^plete  plumage. 
Several  of  these  birds  were  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  BuUock,  and 
were  found  to  be  in  moult,  some  wanted  the  wing,  and  others 
the  tail  feathers,  and  the  quills  were  yet  tender,  so  that  a 
defect  in  flight,  probably  occasioned  a  sort  of  necessity  for 
^concealment,  or  at  least  an  unwillingness  to  take  wing*  The 
great  similitude  of  this  bird  to  the  Tit-Lark  in  it8;atttumnal 
plumage,  or  that  state  in  which  it  has  been  called  Pipit, 
would  not  have  admitted  a  momentary  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncuig  it  to  be  such,  had  not  the  manners  appeared  rather 
-unusual. 

These  birds  were  diot  in  the  month  of  September;  and  as 
we  happened  to  have  a  specimen  of  the  Tit-<Lark  killed  in 
the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  and  which  had  ^mI  been 
•exposed,  so  as  to  have  produced  any  change  in  the  colour  of 
the  plumage,  (a  circumstance  which  causes  great  deception) 
we  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  comparison.  But  to  prevent 
All  dispufte,  we  caused  fresh  specimens  to  lie  shot  throughout 
the  winter  and  j^pring  of  the  year,  when  the  Tit-Lark 
-commenced  breeding,  and  by  strict  comparison  with  all,  we 
<ould  not  perceive  the  smallest  difference,  farther  than  those 
«hades  of  coloutiug  found  to  vary  in  the  individuals  of  each. 

We  ha^e  been  particular  in  speaking  of  this  Orkney  Lark 
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•«  acGOimt  of  tfie  representation  #c  bite  had  of  its  UbU 
of  coocealment;  for  though  no  disUoctioii  Ib  ohserrabla 
betweeo  it  and  the  Tit-Lark,  we  nuat  always  bear  in  re- 
oolleciion  the  imposdbiHty  of  separating  the  Rook  and  the 
Crow  but  by  the  voiee  and  habits. 

We  hare  before  remarked,  tbat.the  Tit-Lark  is  amongst  the 
few  birds  foand  to  inhabit  the  heathy  mountains  of  Scothmd,^ 
perhaps  the  only  smalJ  species  that  is  known  to  breed  in  those 
extensive  wastes  destitute  of  erery  other  shelter.  In  Tarious 
parts  of  the  Highlands^  we  have  noticed  the  •  Tit-Lark  in 
summer^ add  have  taken  its  nest^.and  we  are  assured-by  Mr* 
Fleming,  that  it  is  common  in  the  Orknies  amongst  the  heathy 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Teeting.  Is  said  to  reaide- 
the  whole  year  in  the  Orknies,  and.to^freqnent  the  sea  shore 
in  winter  4  possibly  the  Dusky-Lark  may  have  been  con* 
founded  with  it  in  winter  on  the  shores,  where  at  all  .seasons 
that  bird  finds  a  plentiful  supply,  of.  food  and  has  ne.  oi> 
casion  to  migrate* 

LARK-BED.    Mauda  PeosHvanica^ 

It  should  appear,  that  this  rare  Britbh  bird,  is  sulject' te- 
that  sort  of  variety  in  plumage  from  season,  which  has  been 
nientioned  with  respect  to  theTlt-Lark.     A  specimen  with 
uhich  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Foljambe  for  cxanii« 
nation,  has  none  of  that  rufous  colour^  from  whence  the  name 
was  derived^  but  is  of  a- pale  brown  above,  lightest  on  the 
margins  of  the  wing.coverts  and  tertials  ;   the  under  parts 
are  also  rather,  pal^r  than  usual,  but  the  breast  and  sides  of 
the  body  are  pale  rufom ::  the  cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
upper  breast,,  spotted  iit^he  usual  manner :  the  tail  is  markedU 
with  white  on  the  lateral  feathers  as  usual.    Ito  fact,  the  siae^, 
the  bill,  legs^  and  the  hind  claw,  bespeak  the  species;, 
•sj^icially  the  great  length  of  the  tail  in  proj^ortion  to  Iher 


irlng^r,  whichi  vfketi  dosed»  da  not  reach  withio  two  inclies 
cf  Ihe  end. 

'  Whether  this  may  be  considered  as  a  usual  Tariely,  or 
accidental,  the  rarity  of  the  bird  will  ne^t  al  present  enable  us 
to  determine.  It  was  taken  in  the  winter  181 2,  near  WooU 
wich,  in  a  net  with  other  Larks.*  It-  measures  fuir^seven 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.- 


■»' 


OUZEL-PENRITHT. 
Bj.  ZooL  Ed.  V.  L  ^  p.  -399>: 

We  are  glad  to  find,  that  the  Editor  of  the  late  Edilibn  of 
Pennant's  British  Zoology^  has  justly  considered  this  bird  as 
a' variety  of  the  Waiter-Ouzej  ;>  but  we  are  rather  surprised  to 
observe,  that  iht  cinduk  li^s  changed  its  place,  a^  Mi*;  Pennant 
otigihally  removed*  it  from  ilia', g<s:fk\x&.  St urnus  to  that  of 
Tardus,  to  the  last  of  whicltit  \s  more  nearly  allied,  though 
iu  fact  it  should  constitute  a  distinct  genus.  Such  we  have 
proposed  in  our  catalogue,  of  SynonvmS'  at  the  end  of  this 
work« 

OUZEL-WATER.:  Tnrdus cihclar. 

The  following  description  of  a^  very  elegant  variety^  of  thi* 
species  was  obligingly  communicate 4o  us  by  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  of  Ediabuigh,  in  whose  collection  the-  bird  is  pre- 
served .^ 

Length  about  seven  in^bes^  the^btil  and^  irides  at  usual* 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and^  neck  are  of  a  bluiiih-black^ 
with  a  slight  mixture  of  brown^  the  middle  of  each  feather 
being  lighter  than  the  margins  :  the^  back,  scapulars,  rump, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings  bFuish-blacki  dashed  with  hoary 
grey,  the  middle  of  the  feathers  being  of  the  latter  colour; 
the  primaryvand  the  secondary,  quills  black,  tipped  with 
white  :  theUil  wholly  bbck  :  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly 
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ivUtefthe  €xfrcmity  of  ^eacfa  fefttber  mtrked  ^&  «  Uidfc 
•semicircular  line,  which  gives  those  parts  a  pretty,  midulaleA 
appearance;  these  markings  are  fainter  oo  the  throattban  om 
the  other  parts,  and  not  the  least  appearance>  of  the  rafoua 
band  on  the  lower  breast  usual  in  the  species  :  vent  and  thighs 
Ttlaish-black,  the  former  with  a  mixture  of  white,  the  latter 
with  brown  t  the  legs  and  toes  black» 

This  bird  was  shot  early  in.  the  spring,  at  Roslin,  near 
Edinburgh. 

Another  specimen,  very  similar  to  the  above,  which  Mr. 
Wilson  bad  an  opportuoity  of  examimng,  was  shot  in  a 
different  part  of  Scotland,  at  the  commeaeement  of  tha 
breeding  season.  It  was  in  company  with  its  mate,  wrhich 
-appeared  to  be  somewhat  similar  in  plumage,  but  as  it  was 
«ever  afterwards  observed,  that  fact  could  not  be  ascertained. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  new  species  had  been  created 

«ut  of  another  variety  of  the  Water  Ouzel,  upon  the  authority 

of  the  late  Mr.  Pennant,  called  the  Penrith  Ouzel.    That 

^  'which  we  have  just  described  has  a  better  claim  to  specific 

4li8tinction  than  the  solitary  instance  described  of  the  Penrith 

Ouzel :  indeed  it  is  remarkable,  that  two .  specimens  of  the 

l>cotish  variety  should  be  procured  exactly  similar.      Such  a 

crrcumstance  might  lead  some  periodical  writers  to  constitute 

a  new  species,  but  we  arc  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson^ 

tbat  it  is  only  one  of  those  numerous  variations  incidental  to 

the  plumed  part  of  the  creation  ;  and  that  we  may  fairly  con« 

4:ludeit  to  be  a  lusus  of  Tardus  cinclui. 

OWL  LITTLE-HORNED.    Strix  Scops. 

Strix  Scops.    Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  129. — ^Gmel.  Syst.  p.  290. — 

Ind.  Om.  i  p.  56. 
Scops  Aldrovandi.    Raii.  Syn,  p,  25.— Will.  p.  65. 1. 118. 
Le  Scops,  ou  Petit  Due.     Buf.  Ois.  i.  p.  3i3  t.  24.— 

Plan.  £nK  4,96.  Le 


JLe  petit^Dac.      Bris*  Oro.    i.    p.  495.  t^Ty  S.l.-^ 

Id.  8vo*  p»44. 
Little  Horn-Owl^  Will.  Ora.  p.  Idl;  t  13. 
Scops  Eared-Owl,  Lath.  Syn.  i«.p..l29..«-Id.  Sup.  i.  p*  43« 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  bare  to  announce  this  species  of  Owl 
as  having  been  occasionally  shot  in  Great  Britain  within  thes^* 
few  years,  upon  undoubted  authority.  .  Mr.  Foljambe,  o(* 
Osberton,  an  accurate  Ornithologisti  assn^es  as  that  he  lias  a 
specimen  in  his  collection  thatthe  believes  was  shot  in  Yorkv4^ 
shire;  and  that  Mr.  F«thergill»  of > York,  has  another  whicli 
WHS  shot  in  the  spring  of  ISOd^near  \V€atherbyj|<  in  that^ 
county.     Blr.^  Foljambe  further  remarks  in  a  letter  to  tbe^ 
Author,  that  he  has  heard  o^  others  which  bad^  been  seen  in  v 
the  same  neighbourhood.. 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  the^  Little  Owl,  Siri»: 
passerina.  Length  seveu  inches  and  a  half.  The  bill  is 
liJackt  irides  yellow^.  The  whok  plumage  is  variegated 
with  dusky^rufousy  brown^aud  grey ;  on  the  upper  parts  the 
brown  predominates;,  on  tfae- undpr  parts  the  grey  :  the 
q.uills  are  transversely  barred  witlkxulbus-white  :  the -legs  are 
covered  to-  the  toes  with  rufous^r^y  feather^-  spptttd  witb 
brown :  the  toes  and  claws  are  also  brown. 

The  feathers  termed  the-  ears  appepr  to  be  very  indistinct 
in  a  dead  bird,  being,  very  shorty  iind  composed  of  three 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the  head«. 

From  the  size  and  general  resemblance  of  the  Scops  and  pas- 
serine  Owls^  it  is  notunlikely  they  are  frequently  confound* 
ed,  especially  as  the  longer  feathers^n  the  head  of  theformer 
are  not  at  all  times  discoverable,  and  that  both  are  subject 
to  considerable  variation  in  plumage^,  Buffon,  who  probably 
lad  frequent  opportunities  of  examining  these  birds,  especially 
tiie  Scops,  which  is  plentifnlln. France^ ^ays,  the  irides  of  the 
Scops  is  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  r  the  bill  entirely  blacky 
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iriudi  la  tbm  otlur  if  brown  whh  fhe  flp  Tf^HtV^*  4h» 
ptani|e  b  alsd  dinimiltr ;  tihe  anittber  Md  ivitfalilr  iKiir 
podtioQ  of  the  white  ipoti  on  >th«  whigi'UMF'lMMff   in 

At  tba  Scopt  «ppem  to  be  a  nugntife  spech>i  on  the  con* 
fineot^  cosdog  with  the  Swillow  iifto  TMiet^  and  re^aiigratiBg 
aboat  the  saoie  time  thtf" MM  ttdu^rlli  depairtoia,  H  is  rather 
aarprUng  no  nttaralitt  hat  lIB  ktelj  tdeotSfied  the  qifctet  ia 
Bqgluid*  At  the  Scopt  ^i«  beeo  luiown  to  stteoibliB  on 
the  eonthient  la  partt  aliere  fieid4iiee.^bqond»  in  Order 
to  prey  apoa  them, {that  beea eoyectedy  that  i  thaUar 
•ccaReaetmeotloned  by  Dale,  ia  bar  Appeodis  lAtbe  JSKrlory 
4^  HmrmSdky  matt  haTO  beea  Ait  tpeeiet.  VFUk  Ihlt  per^ 
muttony  fiaffon  relatetthe  ehrcuiittaooe  at  bdoappg  to  the 
bktorjr  of  the  Scopt ;  whereat  tiiere  caa  be  iio  dodlit  it  vaa 
die  thort-eared^Owi,  5M«.^roA^or,.  ia  MiAl  ()a  aoma 
ftipecti)  of  rimtfaarhabltik  'Dale,  fraia'Childtejr,  tarft^  ^  la 
AeytarlSSO,  at  Sallowtidei  an  army  (j{  mace  "ta  ofer-raa 
the  marthet near  Soatfr'Minttert  that  they  eat  ^p  tlie  grata  to 
<he  very  roott.  3at  ftt  lengtih  great'  nmnber  of  iftiraage 
painted  OtoU  came  and  deroured  all  the  mice.  Hie  like 
happened  in  Ess^x  in  1648.^^ 

Dak  ascribet  this  to  the  long-earej  Owl,  but  we  eoncdve 
he  18  equally  mistaken  in  the  species.  It  will  be  recollected 
by  the  Omithologiit,  that'S'^rfa?  brach^tos  £1  bf  more  mo- 
dern discovery  identified  as  a  species  ;  abant  which  there  has 
been  various  opinions*  To  Mr*  Pennant,  we  bdieve,  science 
is  indebted  for  tlie  first  specific  distinction  of  that  bird« 
Bnffbn,  it  is  true,  knew  something  of.  the  'Short.eared  OwJ, 
but  not  baving  noticed  Ilie*aurlcles,  he  described  and  figured 
it  as  the  Brown-OwlyXaCAoue/^ir,  ou  Crrnac/  Cheveche^ 
Planch.  Enl.  438* 

The  same  confusion  t/vUch  has  attended  this  bird  frona  itt 
^eaiUest  discorery^  will  be  handed  4own  by  all  ^raatlaton 
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ttfid  CommeiitatorB  of  Baffoo's  works.  Eren  in  the  last  edifioa 
cff  Smellie^  by  Mr.  Wood,  we  find  a  fery  good  representalioa, 
of  the  short-eared  Owl  gWen  for  the  Brown  Owl,  coo* 
sidered  as  destitute  of  auricles.  In  a  late  edition  of  Peouanfa 
British  Zoology,  a  variety  of  the  Tawny  Owl  is  sftM  ioaerted 
as  a  distinct  species^  under  the  original  name  of  Brown  OwL 

If  theSeops  retire  from  France  at  the  same  time  as  tbo 
Swallows,  it  is  highly  improbable  they  should  come  into 
£ngland  in  November,  the  time  that  the  strange  painted 
Owls  (related  by  Dale)  appeared  in  such  number.  We  must 
ratheriook  for  such  autumnal  migratioBS  northward,  as  we 
do  for  those  of  the  vernal  southward;  and  we  Juiow  of  no 
species  of  Owl  which  visits  Great  BriCam  in  the  autumnal  sea* 
eon,  with  certainty^r  in  any  number,  but  Sirix  brachyoton 
and  we  have  recent  accounts  of  thb  species  assembling  ia 
<lifferent  parts  of  England  to  wage  war  against  an  overgrowa 
•colony  of  mice,  which  would  otherwise  become  theiscourgo 
•of  mankind.    Vide  Owl«shact-eared* 

OWL^NOWT.    Sirix  ny-ctea. 

Strix  nyctea,  Lin.  Syst  i.  p.  132.— -Faun.  Suec.  Ho.  7^ 
Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  201.— Ind.  Orn.  i.  p»  57* 
Le  Harfang»  Buf.  i.  p.  387.— PI.  Enl.  458. 
Strix  alba  freti  Hudsonis,  Bris.  i.  p.  522.*— Id.  $vo.  p.  152« 
Great  White  Owl»  Edw.  ii.  t.  61. 

J^iowy  OwU  Lath«  Syn.  i.  p.  132. — ^Arct.  Zool.  n.  No. 
121.  t  Front. 

We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  add  this  species  to  the 
catalogue  of  Brilbh  birds  upon  tiie  best  authority.  Mr« 
Bullock,  to  wtiom  we  are  obliged  for  this  informatioa»  says 
he  received  a  specimen  from  Norwidi  about  two  years  sino^ 
with  an  assurance  of  its  having  been  killed  in  tbat  neighbour- 
hood.   But  this  natncalistj  by  a  perseverance  is  the  pursait 
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«f  natural  objecU,  (to  obtain  wliicTi  neitlier  trouble  nor  ex* 
pence  h  spared,  as  the  most  exleaslve  collection  now  in  tfae 
Itingdom  will  evince)  lia«  been  fortunate  enuugh  )o  discover 
tliat  tlie  Snony-Owl  actaally  breeds  In  the  more  norlfaein 
part  of  theafl  realms. 

In  a  tour  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  Mr. 
Sullock  was  informed  on  his  landing  at  North  Ronaldshaw, 
on  the  3d  of  July,  131?,  Ihat  a  large  while  bind,  ifith  a  head 
like  that  «f  a  cat  had  bsen  seen  on  tiie  is\and  for  npwanls  of 
a  mouth ;  and  in  couEeqxence  of  a  gentleman  of  the  island 
assuring  him  (hat  he  bad  seen  the  bird  (which  be  described': 
to  be  as  large  as  a  Goose)  the  evening  before,  he  determloed 
Id  lose  uo  lime  in  pursuit.  The  place  where  this  Owl  was 
alwavg  seen  is  a  rabbit-warren,  called  tlie  Links^  to  that 
place  therefore  Mr,  Bullock,  in  company  with  two  otbei 
persons  bent  their  course,  aud  fuund  the  bird  exactly  in  Ihc 
place  it  had  been  so  often  seen.  It  was  on  the  ground 
contiguous  to  the  sbore,  and  doubtless  frequented  ihe  warrea 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  pre^  of  the  rabbits.  The  bird 
auffeied  Mr.  Bullock  to  approach  within  forty  yards,  and  by 
means  uf  a  glass  lie  minutely  examined  it,  and  discovered  that 
it  was  a  male  by  its  being  of  an  immaculate  while.  When< 
it  rose  it  was  lired  at,  bat  nnforlunatel)'  uas  not  stopped,  and 
it  Sew  about  a  mile. 

A  lewsrd  bciug  offered,  all  llie  guns  in  the  island  were  put 
in  in&tanl  requisition,  and  the  consequence  was  that  by  being 
repeatedly  shot  at  by  bad  maiksmen,  the  bird  flew  at  last 
&om  the  island,  in  the  direction  of  the  isle  of  Sanda, 

It  appears  tbat  the  female  n^ctea  iiad  been  shot  on  ihe 
bland  a  few  weeks  before,  and  plucked  for  tlis  sake  of  tha 
feathers,  thi^wa»motlled  with  brown. 

Upon  visiting  the  isle  of  Weslra  a  few  days  after,  Mr. 
Bttllock  nat  informed  that  a  similar  bird  had  been  seen  ther* 
a  few  days  before  on  »  rabbit-warrtnt 


la  Sbetland'Mri.FulIack  was  more  sucoessful^  Cor  in  Unst^ 
the  most  northerly  of  the  islands^  he  not  only  procured  a. 
specimen,  of  the  Snowy <Owl,  but  found  that  it  bred  at  well^ 
there  as  en  the  neighbouring  isle  of.  YelL 

From  (he  obserTations  of  this-genUemaa  it  appears,  that 
this  species:  of  Owl  preys  in  mid-day^  as  well  perhaps  as  iQ< 
the  morning  dawn  or  dusk  of  the  eTening*    This  circunu. 
stance  is  nol  siaguhuTy.  since  the  short^iared  Owl  and  some 
•thers  do  the  same. 

It  does  not  conceal  itself  like  most  of  tibe  genus,  bnt  pre* 
fcrs- resting  upoa^the  ground,. where  it  can  look  acound»  and 
perceive  tiie  approach-olan.  enemy.;  and  when  roused  it  J&ies^ 
riow  and  heayily^ 

We  do  not  recollect  that  tiiishardy  bird»  which  brafes  the 
winters  of  the  polar  regionsi  has  ewer  been  before  notioed  to  • 
breed  so  far  south  as  that  of  Shetland.    It  has  generally  been- 
esteemed  an  Aietic  species^  residing,  the  whole  yeiir  amongst 
the  glaciers  and  snowy  mountains,  where,  exceptthe  White 
Bear,  the  Arctic  Eox,  the  Ermine,    aad  the  Ptarmigan, 
scarcely  any  thing  liTing  is  to  be  found  in  the  colder  months*. 
Mr.  Pennantcsays  it  is  common  in  Hudson's  Bay,  in  Lapland^, 
and  in  Norway,    In  Sweden  is  said  to  prey  upon  the  Ptar- 
migan   aud   Alpine    Hare,    whence    the   Swediah   name 
Barfang, 

It  has  beeft  generally  supposed, .  that  the  Snowy.  OwL 
changes  it  plumage  with  the  season,  and  that  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  its  colour,  observable  in  the  winter,  was  thrown, 
off  on  the  approach^  of  the  warmer  months,  in  exchange  for  * 
that  of  a  mixture  of  brown  and  white*  From  the  observations- 
of  IVIr.  Bullock,  thb  is  not  strictly  true,,  since  in  the  early 
part  of  July,  this  bird  was  noticed  of  a.  pure  fvhite,.  as  far. 
south  as  theOrkm'es,  in  latitude  59«  The  female  indeed  wajk 
moliled,.aud  possibly  the  youag.male  birds  for  ayear^or  two 

may. 


^^Mtnttftal  nvoliiiii;. 

Thb  noUft  QMcfas  lifter  eiecdb  fte  Am  «f  ite  B^toii 
H)wV5lri«  *te^»  bdi«  nearty  two  fB(Bl*fa  kigdiy  ufl 
>aftmrtiiiict  wdglft^g  above  ftrae  poondg,    *' 

The  liai  b  bkck:  bite  jfMlow.  Tbe  t^luniige  mns 
'from  )fmt  white  to  tlitt  <rf  behif  matkett  en  Oe  bepd  ^vilh 
aiiBiU  brown  qiols,  and  with  narntw  finet  of  Ihe  MiM^:tranw 
reniSlj  phxnA  en  tbe*1iaek»  and  under  Ae  wMigi  on  tbo 
iddei:  the  ^piHs  are  alio  ipotted  with  brown,  iawcll  Ha  fin 
ftathen  of  the  ten  :  the  l^-and  toea  are  eifernd  with  doen 
iAiite*featherr:  the  elaws  ere  btack  veijflaige  and  mveh. 
^hooked. 

v. 

:9HAUkItOPE.BROWN.    rTide  PhaburopoHnd. 
iPHALAROPE-GRET.^^   Phafauroptislobatoa,.. 

Phalaroims  gladalis*    Jnd*  Om.  ii»  p.  77lSk  .. 

»Tfinga,gjerfaliir    GmeL  ^jftt.  J.  p.  ft7i^* 

JPMn  Phabiope«    Are.Zool.ii.Jfje.41«. 
JLalh.  Syn«  v.  p.  173* 

The  rare  appearance  of  this  species  in  XSreat  "Britaia  has 

-not  allowed  us  to  examine  it  at  diffei^nt  .seasons  of  the  year^ 

*l)at  from  the  plumage  of  three  epeeimens>  sent  to  us  at 

different  times  in  the  autumn  of  1812}  it  appears  that  Uie 

young,  if  not  the  old  birds,  uodecgo  a  change  of  plumage  at 

that  season.    What  the  colour  of  this  bird  is  in  its  breeding 

dress,  has  not,  we  believe^  been  clearly  recorded,  as  we  can* 

/not  find  any  account  of  it  in  the  breeding  season,  nor  *  of  ita 

nest  or  eggs*    It  is  however  evident,  that  the  young  birds,  at 

'£rs(;  have  none  of  that  Ifine  cinereous-grey  on  the  upper 

parts,  from  which  its  name  has  been  taken  ;  instead  of  which 

•the  feathers  are  more  or  less  black,  margined  with  dull  yellow^ 

«er  fufouB.;  the  coverts  of  the  wingsufe  dashed  wlthciuereouv 

and 


^M  have  their  margins  pale  yelltwisb^  the  lower  series  neaHy 
white.  Id  this  state  it  is  the  Plain  Phalarope  of  the  Arctic 
Zoology,  We  are  indeed  told,  that  the  toes  of  that  species 
are  bordered -with  a  plam  or  unscalloped  membrane;  but  we 
have  shewn,  in  a  variety  of  the  following  species  (which  we 
conceive  to  be  the  Brown  Plialarope  of  the  same  work),  that 
the  lohated  membranes  of  the  toes  are  not  obvious  in  dried 
birds  of  this  genus.  It  requires  much  nicety  to  preserve  this 
character  in  drj^ing ;  for  if  they  are  not  pinned  ^ut  in  a  moist 
state,  the  lobes,  or  scallops,  fold  underneath,  leaving  only 
a  plain  margin,  and^are  so  ihin  and  delicate  as  to  pass 
unnoticed* 

A  variety  of  the  Grey  Phalarope  now  before  us,  was  shot 
towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  which  clearly  demonstrates 
the  changing  its  plumage  from  the  giacialis  to  the  iobatusy 
possessing  a  sufficient  number  of  cinereous  feathers  on  the  back 
and  scapulars,  to  shew  that  it  really  is  the  lobatusj  besides 
havingl)een  shot  in  company  with  another  further  advanced 
in  its  winter  plumage. 

Whether,  as  in  many  aquatic  birds,  the  old  ones  of  tltis 
species  change  their  greypkimage  immediately  aAer  breeding 
and  become  dusky  and  rufous  above,  like  the  young,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  ascertaming  ;  but  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  that  those  which  appear  with  us  in  the  autumn,  in  the 
dusky  plunuige,  more  or  less,  are  the  young  only,  varying  by 
having  been  hatched  sooner  or  later  *  in  the  preceding; 
summer. 

We  have  now  under  examination  four  specimens  in 
the  <lifferent  gradations  of  change,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  moulting  to  the  most  perfect  state  of  grey 
j)louiage« 

The  single  instance  on  record  of  the  Plain  Phalarope  of 
>Ir.  Pennant  (which -we  consider  as  the  grey  species  in  iia 


nesiiiag  phimage);  was  taken  in*  tHe-  Frozen  Seat  lat*  99i> 
long.  Iplf  ;  but  by  whom  or<  in  what  uioDth  we  are  not 
Informed.  It  is  evident^  however,  it  must  liare  been  in  the 
Bnmmer,  for  our  navigatioa^so  far  north.is  obstructed  by  tb« 
nonth  of  September; 

Jn  one  of  th^  four  specrmem  alluded  to,  thereare  only  a<few 
of  the  recently  moulted  grey  feathers  on  the  back  and  scapu«^ 
larSy  mixed  with  the  dusky  ones,  thai  make  if  Tary  in  the 
l^st  from  the  PennantiaQ< species*.  Bui  in-order  to  giye 
oth<prs  a  comparative  view,  we  «ha[l  transcribe  the  description 
of  the  Plain  Ph^arope  f>.om  the  Arciie^  Zoolog^f  and  afters- 
wards  that  of  its  first  change,  which  indicates  the  species  to 
which  it  really  belongs^ 

<*With  a  slender  blacks  bill,  dilated  at  the  end:  crown, 
dusky  and  dull  yellow  ;  across  each  eye  ablack  line  :  cheeks- 
and  fore  part  of  the  ueclupak  clay-^colour :  breast  and  belly 
white;  back  and- terlials  dusky,  edge4  with  dull-yellow: 
caverts,  primaries,-and  tail,  cinereous ;  the  last  edged  like 
the  tertials :  legs  ydlowisJi:  toes  bordered  with  a  plain  or 
luiscalloped  membrane/' " 

Such  is  the  description.  giveoL  by  Mr;  Pennant,  and  copied 
by  all  succeeding  authors. 

The  followingis  a  description  of  the  bird  before  us,  just 
commencing  its  first  moult.  The  whole  upper  part  of  tlie 
head,  back  of  the  n^ck,  upper,  and  lower  parts  of  the  back 
under  the  wings,  and  rump,  black,  more  or  less  margined 
with  dulUyelU.w  or  rufous,  except  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
which  is  plain  :  the  middle  of  the  back  and  scapulars  are 
partly  of  the  same  colour^  ^  but  mixed  with  some  plain 
ciuercous-grey  feathers  :  the  covt  rts  of  the  wings  dusky, 
tinged  with  cinereous,  partly  margined  with  pale  rufous,  and 
partly  while  :  the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow  on  the  latter:  across  the  eye,  or  r«lher  behind  it, 
2ft  a  black  Stroke ;   the  wholg  under  parts  whUe^  except  the 

ueck^. 


/ 


•neclCyivbichlsof  a  pale  clay-colour:  the  teirilals  and^taSI- 
feathers  edged  with  yellowish-white* 

Id  another  specimen  further  advanced  towards  maturity, 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  more  mixed  with  white,  and  the 
back  has  less  of  the  rufous  margined  feathers,  and  more  of 
the  cinereous-grey,  but  there  remains  of  the  former,  three 
lines  down  the  back,  besides  a  few  such  feathers  scattered  on 
«ther  parts :  the  neck  before  has  also  less  of  the  clay-colour : 
the  legs  are  flesh-colour,  tinged  ^ith  yellow  on  the  inside  ; 
Hhc  outside  dusky ;   the  webs  partly  dusky,  partly  yellow. 

-In  the  genus'^Phalarope  there  are  some  characters  which 
iiave  not  been  generally  known,  by  which  they  might  be 
lilways  discriminated '^rom  Sandpipers,  independent  of  the 
feet.  The  plumage  is  much  thicker  on  the  under  parts, 
similar  to  most  truly  aquatic  birds^  and  notwithstanding  the 
tail  is  longer  than  ^ost  Sandpipers,  the  under  coverts  are 
numerous  and  extend  quUe  to  the  extremity  t  the  bono  of  the 
leg  is  also  more  compressed  than  in  the  Sandpipers. 

PBALAROPE.PLAIN.    'Vide  Phalarope-:grey. 
PflALAROPE-RED.    Fhalaropus  fulicaria. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that  this  bird  ^ad  been 
observed  in  the  Orknies  in  considerable  abundance  in  the 
summer,  and  that  no  doubts  were  entertained  of  its  breeding 
there,  although  tlie  nest  had  not  been  found.  To  Mr. 
Bullock  therefore  we  are  indebted  for  the  further  elucidatioa 
of  the  natural  history^f  this  elegant  little  bird.  In  a  letter 
to  the  author,  this  gentleman  says  *'  I  found  the  Red-Pha- 
laropc  common  in  the  marshee .  of  Sauda  and  Westra  in  the 
breeding  season,  but  'which  it  leaves  in  the  autumn*  Thi^ 
bird  is  so  extremely  tame  that  I  killed  nine  without  moving 
out  of  the  same  spot,  being^nol  ip  the  least  alarmed  at  the 
report  of  a  gun.  It  lays  four  eggs  of  the  shapo  of  that  ofa 
Snjpe^  but  much  less,  of  an  olive  colour,  blotched  with  dusky« 


Siwihi  iriOi  1kegffeafteiteue»tiid  wkon  rathe  witer  loaBpu 
IHl0  abeautifnl  mbrntsie of  «  P»ek»  CMrryiBf  its  -bead doM* 
til  the  back,  id  the  nanoeMf  «  Ted.*' ^ 

IfrrBuHock  (orilier  blMenraty  tluil  tlie  {rtomage  of  Ibt^ 
Jnale  »  saeh  lf|hi«r|  «nd  kas  leu  of  tbc  Tofoiu  duM  f)i«  - 
other  iez* 

A  fftriely  of  the  Red  Phehfope  Mt^etiflrifee  irtgmji  «f 
181%  oB«.lahe  ioTdriciUre^  beloiig{Bg  to  Mr.  Danhjr,  of  ~ 
S«Hbto]i«  whose  geme-kceper  hod  onfortoiiatelj.  stuffed  and 
baked  it  before,  it  was  sent  to  an  oroftliologiiBri*friead|*Coloael 
JDalton.  In  drying,  the  lol»at«d  ^nenibranes  that  uaqfrniim 
&et  (fliensnal  cbaractjer  of  diitincfioa  between  the4wo  fe»eni- 
tUiaUiropui  and'7V^g)9>  had  so  contracted,  a»  not  to  ka^ 
the  smaliest  teiti|ps  of  th^ni;.  and  4u^  tlie  plnmi^  n  an 
OMenlially  different.  fr<»a  either  of  the-  PlialaBopes,  jmd  tnm 
anj  dcsciilMd  species  of  TrlRSfa»  it  btauno  an  objeet^if- 
moie  ciosoi&fesligation«.«  With  the  description  of  the  hlfi 
accompanied  by  a  tery  elegant  dibwing,  eiecnted  by  Mr^i 
Balton,  we  were  fiiTonrcd,  and  we  ake  nolwnsfrised  that  tlio. 
Urd  should. baffo.  poaled  an^  natuialist' who  n^ghfnot  lAtn 
had  the  means  of  comparisoi^t  (for  the  Red-Phahrope  was 
nut  in  the  Coleuel'scollection).  The  counecting  membcanes 
between  the  toes  were  all  that"  were  discoverable,  but  Chose, 
some  of  the  Sandpipers  possess  more  or  less^  lit  the  hasty 
.  dr^fing  anotb^rdifficirity  was  occastoned,  by  the  bill  being  con. 
siderably  incurvated.  U^on  a  comparison,  however,  of  the 
drawiog,  with  the  Phalaropes.  to  which  we  were  led 4>y  the 
feet,  which  were  represented  to  have  a  connecting  membrane 
l>etween  the  middle  and  each  4>f  the  interior  toes,  more  than 
nsnal  in  th^  Tnnga  genns,  we  had  reason  to  suspect,  that  aa 
Ifaesliapeof  the  bird/thb  slendemcss  and  length 'of  thebilf, 
and  tcpes,  corresponded  so  closely  with  the  Red-Pbalarope, 
tiiat  npoo  soak'ng  th^  feet  of  the  bird  in  water,  the  marginal 
Mies'wouid  be  found,  and  which  we  are  assured  was  the- 

resulti 


Wi&aiL  Tins  circuniftaiice  (however  trifliog  it  maj  appear  iO' 
•onie,)  shews  how  easj  it  is  to  be  deceired  ia.  dried  or  iii  pre-^ 
ferred  birds«  bj  those  who  not  kno wiog  better,  have  destroyed 
the  little  discrimioatiog  character  they  possess,  aod  enoces 
how  necessary  it  is  for  oatusalisUto.mhiutely  ioTestigaie.** 
The  bird  iu  question  is  probably  a  female  io  the  first  plumagey 
as  the  whole  under  part,,  from  the  chin  to  the  under  tail 
coverts  is  while,  except  the  breast  which  is  faintly  mptlled 
with  pale^ferrnginous ;  the  crown  of  the  head  do»ky-hku:kf 
with  a  few  white  spotS'o»4iie  top ^ .  the  foiebead  and  chedtf 
white,  the  latter  with  a  long  bhtf  k  mark  behind  the  eye, 
taking  in  the  coverto  of  the  ears ;  at  the  anterior  comer  of 
the  eye  is  also-  a.  little  bhick :  the  back  of.  the  neck  pale 
brown :  the  back  and  scapulars  blacky  with  a  slight  purple 
gloss,  the  former  margiued  with  rufous*  the  latter  edged  with 
while:  the  wings  and.  tail  appear  to  be  nearly  the  9ame  aa- 
usual  in  thb  speciesu^ 

This  is  an  Interesting  variety  of.  the  Red  Phalarope,  because 
it  comes  so.  near  to  what  has  been  described  as  a  distinct, 
apecies,  under  the  title  of  Brown  ?ha\aio^,  Phalaropus 
fuseutyjfiM  we  have  Tory  little  doubt  the  synonyms  oi^^t  (o 
be  brought  together*.  « 

Bf  r.  Pennant  appears  to  have  fiat  described  the  Brown 
Phalarope  from  a  specimen  which  iew  on  boarda  ship  off 
the  coast  of  Marylaad^and  he  refers  to  a  figure  in  Edwardsu- 
Long  received  as  a  good  species,  the  same  description  has  been, 
transcribed  into  other  works* 

In  the  Index  Ofniik^hgicuif.  iL  770^  iiiU  be  found  the 
following  synonyms : 

Tringa  fusca.    Gmeh  Syst.  i.  p,  SjSi 

PhaUropus  fuscui. .  Bf-b.  vL  p.  18.  3;    Id.  8vo.  it;  p.  303. 


*Thif  occa«ioned  the  Plain  Phalarope  or  the  Arctic  Zoology  to  l»e- 
■Mule  a  distinct  spjCcieS|.  wbereai.it  it  ou\y  the  joiiog  of  the  Grey 
•Bscies' 


tMol-fiMMcd Vringa.    Edir.t4S.  - 
Brown  PWhun^ie»    Afet  2ooLii*Mo.4l'4. 

Lttb.'Svii.  ▼.  p.^74.  4.  ^ 
The  deferipdon  in  the  AreHc  Xoolagif  U  i»  iUio*#i. 
-^^  With  ft  akader  Mask  UN,  ft  Tittle  lieiidiiig «t^  dw  enJi: 
crolhi'bbiik  :  diedtfl  and  neck  of  m  Kght  sahrcoioihr,  Amti 
''  ivith  4floom-coloikr ;  bient  «id  bchf  vbltei  lNwik,«wlngi^ 
'  nnd  taff,  4ttiky ;  gicaliBr  ^rittaries^Bdjpeftter  ciMM«  tipjpM 
'^nrlthiiMte^  legs  ttke  tbe/Red  PhdarOj^^  Mr«  Penneiit 
-  indfd^ Ihiit  thelbm of  AeUIIItft spedfic disttaittkm  fnom  An 

The  stress  wKd  tUs  liilfttniHst  appetfs  to  have  laifl-oa  Iho 

trifling  cor? itiipe  of  die  hlAy  which  he  eonsideri  as  ft  speoifio 

^isdnction,  Is'bjnonMaDs'to  be  depended  npon  hi  diiad 

'  1>irdt ;  feryinthe  aetof  dfjing  tttstily,  all  riender«nd  ioAbUa 

^become  moie  or  leas^exaovs  bj  partial  eontraethMi,    It  wIm 

^4hb€lr6am8taoee|  is'wdl  as  the  ii6n-appearante  of  lobes  on 

'  ^e  fee^  thai  caused  a  tnomentary  hesltdtioirin'ideiitfi^g  As 

*<¥ariely  ot  yoang  of  the  Reld  'Phalarope  aboveKmeoliooed^ 

^hleh  was  comnunieatedto  as  byColtinel  Dalton,  and  which 

ii'e  really  think  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Brown  Pbalnrope 

-of  Mr.  Pennant,  as  to  require  their  being  brought  together. 

^HEASANT^COMMON.    Phananus  colcbicns. 

It  lias  been  previously  remarked^  that  the  female  of  this 
«pecies  ocoasioaally  assumes  the  plumage  of  the  other  sex^ 
-as  well  in  the  wild  state  as  in  confinement,  and  that  after 
3uch  a  change  it  becomes  barren*  Additional  proof  of  this 
'Curious  circumstance  has  been  communicated  io  us  by  Mr. 
Foljambei  of  Osberton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  a  fine  specimen  of  a  male-plumed  female,  lulled 
jn  Decembei;  which  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Newcasde^ 
4md  sent  to  us  for  dissection.    This  bird  has  very  much  the 

•appearanoe 


appearance  ofa^mak,  eicept  that  the  purp!e.b1cie  tips  to  the- 
leathers  on  the  breast  are  much  smaller,  and  the  feathers  on:- 
tlie  back  are  destitute  of  the  buff  or  cream-coloured  margins. 
It  has  no  apparent  auricular  tuft  of  feathers  on  each  side  the 
iii>ad,  uor  spur  on  the  legs,  and  the  space  round  the  eye  is 
covered  vith  feathers.     In  size  it  is  rather  superior  to  the 
feuiale  Pheasant  in  tlie  usual  plumage,  aud  its  tail  is  longer,, 
the  two  middle  feathers  rather  exceeding  eighteen. inches. . 
It  weighed  two  pounds  and   a.  half^and  measured. two  feet 
nine  inches  in  leugih* 

This*  bird  was-  dissected,  and  the  parts  of  geoeration 
carefully  eiamined..  On  the  left  side  of  the  rectum  the 
uterus  was  observable  as  usual,  and  was  easily  traced  to 
communicate  with  the  ovaries^  or  usual  receptacle  of  the  ora, 
by  wliat  is  considered  to  be  the  oviduct,  Tbfere  tras  not  the  • 
&itelle%t  appearance  of  way .  altlioagh  the  uterus  was  •  very 
evident,  but  in  a  contracted  state.  The  site  of  the  ovaries 
was-exaauned  with  a^lens^.  wifliout  discovering  any  emjbrio 
ova;  but  what  appears  most  extraordinary  In,  .^lat  the  eom«^ 
mjnicat ion  between  the  vagina  and  the  uterus  was  inter^ 
rupted  ;  a  collapsipn  had  taken  pface,  and  the  membrine  -at 
that  part  was  consid^abljr  thickened; 

From  these  appearances  it*  would  be  reasonable  to  con- 
clude this  bird  hacf  never  Faid  eggs;    but  as  we  are  unac^ 
qiiaint^d  with   the  origin  cf '  this  extraordinary  chang^e  iir 
plumage,  we  dare  not  venture  to  hsrzard  an  -  opitdon-,  as  to  - 
what  would  be  the   appearance  of   a   l)ird'  under  similar 
circumstances  of  plumage,  that '  had '  been   known- to  have 
b'^n  prolffic.     We  may,  however,  be  assured,  that  >vhatever- 
is  the  cause  of  *  sterility,  to  that  also  nrast  be  attributed  the- 
diange  of  plUmage,  as  inseparable  con^eqnences. 

We  have  noticed  in  a  hybrid  female   Duck,   bettveen  the 
common  species  and  tfae^Mascoryy  all  the  obstructions  to 

£  &  propagation 


f  T<^ag&tion,  sxtTenely  siinilar  to  wlmt  is  here  related,  nhick 
accauuti  for  the  want  of  tuclioalion  lo  breed. 

PLOVEK-STONE.     Vide  Plover-ring. 
PRATINCOLE-AUSTBiAN.     Glareola  Auslriaca. 

It  will  have  been  observed  in  llie  preceding  pa§es,  that 
lI'M  bird  was  first  iiilroiluced  into  tbe  Britiib  catalogue  by 
Mr.  Bullock,  from  a  SL>litary  instance  of  its  bavlng  been  shot 
near  Lirerpool.  We  bave  now  to  rtcord,  lliat  the  same 
gentleman  met  with  tlie  Austrian  Pratincole  in  th«  summer 
ot  1813,  in  Unst,  tlie  most  nortbcrn  of  Ibe  Shetland  isles,  an 
account  of  which  will  appear  in  Vol.  X,  of  the  Traasactiona 
of  the  Liiineau  SocielJ. 

fiASDERLING.     Cliaradrius  Calidris. 

CharaJrius  ruLidus,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  p.  740. — Gmel.  Syst. 

p.  (iSS. 
Rudd;   Plover,  Arct.  2oo1.  ii.  No.  404.-— Lalh,    Sya. 
T.  p.  195. 

M  w«  •■iffid  *^t  icHhnbea  lnli>*«ii(nnil  tntpry,  '■atpm 
«  found  to  gradually  unfold  her  secrets  lo  us,  Jt  is  not 
euough  that  w&set  down  quietly  and  inroke  her  lo  invert  Ihe 
comu  cppia  -over  our  faeads^  or  take  for  facts  all  that  htn.  - 
))een  banded  down  lo  ui.  It  is  by  anr  own  perseverance  and 
iadostrjFj  that  light  is  extracted  iitam  darkness,  .and  the  waja 
«f  nature  become  developed. 

Our, more  recent  knowledge  of  orailhology,  evinces  the 
aece«i(y  of  tracing  each  species  to  its  retreat  in  the  different 
aeasoos,  and  there  txamiue  the  .changes  ihat  have  lakes 
place  since  it  departed  from  ovr  own  country*  It  is  iw^ 
auffident  that  we  identify  the  fpecies  when  we  see  it  retnm 
4u  our  dunate^Aiid  wheo  Uie  usual  uaual  mutation  m 


plumage  Has  'been  performed ;  we  mast  go  fartber ;  ererf 
fiionth  produces  an  alteration  in  some  specieSy  and  a  single 
•new  fesrther  will  frequently  lead  to  discovery. 

It  -will  be  seen  that  the  Satiderling  has  already  bee^ 
described  as  subject  to  very  material  changes,  but  no  onft 
inspected  that  the  plumage  of  the  young,  and  perhaps  of  the 
fidult  in  the  breeding  season,  corresponded  so,  nearly  wit(i 
^what  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  under  ibe  titte 
of  Charadrius  rubidus,  that  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt 
<of  their  being  the  same.  ^ 

The  l>ird  we  are  about  to  describe  was  shot  by  Mr« 
•Bullock  the  latter  end  of  June»  I8I29  in  the  most  northern 
.part  of  Scotland*  ^  . 

The  length  is  eight  inches  :  the  whole  upper  part  of  tlM 
•t)ird  is  ruddy,  or  rufous,  in  some  parts  bright  ferruginooa, 
spotted  with  black.  But  to  be  mure  particular,,  the  bill  and 
legs  are  as  usual  in  the  Sanderliiig:  the  head  and  neck,  taking 
in  the  cheeks  and  throat,  are  rufous,  with^ery  minute  black 
-streaks  :  the  back  and  scapulars  rirfous,  or  ferrnginous,  wi)h 
large  black  spots,  the  black  occupying  the  middle  of  each 
feather,  the  margins  rufous  ;  on  the  scapulars  the  spotd  are 
largest ;  in  some  the  black  is  divided  by  a  ferruginous  bar, 
so  as  to  form  two  spots,  but  not  observable  unless  the 
impending  feather  is  lifted  up ;  these  are  also  tipped  with 
white :  the  rump  is  like  the  back :  the  lower  breast  apd 
from  thence  to  the  tail  is  white  :  'the  prime  quills  are  dnsky-, 
ihe  secondaries  the  same,  more  or  less  white  towards  the 
'base  :  the  lesser  coverts  dusky-brown,  the  largest  series  more 
or  less  tipped  with  white :  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
dusky,  with  rufous  margins;  the  rest  cinereous  on  (he  outer 
^'cb,  whitish  on  the  inner,  all  becoming  gradually  paler  ai 
they  recede  from  the  centre,  the  outer  ones  being  almost 
^hite. 

As  ibis  \t^rkij  oi  Ckaradrius  caUdris  hi%  ne  totermcdiate 
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featliers  in  its  plumage  that  tmlicale  a  ctianging  state,  we 
-bare  e? ery  reason  to  t>elicve  it  to  be  actually  the  usual  dcesa 
in  which  the  species  appear  ia  the  breeding  season,  and  tbat 
Bol)aoderIiDg  willbe  found  in  auj  part  of  the  woild  in  that 
season,  with  the  fine  cinereous  grey  l>ack  and  scapulars^ 
which  adorn  the  adult  during  the  whiter  months.  It  would 
indeed  l>e  scarcely  credited,  that  twa  birds  so  extremely 
dissimilar  could  belong  to  the  same  species,  had  not  experience- 
taught  us,  that  many  such  examples  are  within  recollection. 
But  what  supersedes  all,  even  the  most  reasonable  ^peculan 
■■  tious,  founded  on  precedent,  is  ocular  demonstration. 

We  hare  now  before  us  four  Saaderlings  in  different  stales 
of  plumage,  known  to  hare  been  shot  at  different  seasons. 
The  rufous  specimen  or  summer  plumage,  the  grey  or  winter 
dress,  and  the  two  other  intermediate  stages  that  fairljp 
connect  them ;    one  shot  early,  the  other  later  in  the  automn. 

This  b  a  forcible  exempli ficalion  ef  the  changes^ incidental 
to  some  specie^  in  a  bird  weU  known,  and  should  instrnet 
the  naturalist  to  thoroughly  scrutinize  those  tribes  of  birds^ 
whose  plumage  is  so  extremely  transient,  and  instead  4f 
ftt raining  to  make  new  species  from  a  trifling  variation  of 
featlier,  endeavour  to  trace  all  the  gradations  ineident  to> 
season  and  age. 

Tiie  Ruddy  Plover  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Pennant,, 
in  his  Arctic  Zoolof^^  as  an  inhabitant  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
was  communicated  to  hira  by  Mr.  Hntchins. 

The  Sanderling  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  nortfaena 
Europe,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  never  seen  there  in  the  dresst 
usually  described  by  naturalists. 

SANDPIPER.DUSKY. 

Tringa  Calidris,  Lin.  Syst.  p.  252.--GroeK  p.  68K 

Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  73^ 
Dusky  Sandpiper^  Lath.  Syn.  ▼.  p.  174» 

Mr. 


Mr,  Bullock  assures  ns,  that  he  met  wUli  a  btrd  in  At 
Orknies,  which  he  considers  as   the  Dusky  Sandpiper,    of' 
«vhicb  a  descriplion  wilt  appear  iu  vol.  x.  of  the  TraDsaetiom 
of  the  Linnean  Society. 

We  hate  not  teen  the  liird  in  question^  but  as  we  hare 
long  suspected  that  Tringa  calidris  and  Islandica  are  trifliog 
yarieties  of  the  same  species,  it  is  proper  that  we  remark  in 
this  place  that  Mr.  Foij  am  be  presented  us  with  a  Sandpiper^ 
which  he  assures  us  is  exactly  similar  to  Mr*  Bullock's  bird. 
That  this  is  the  Ca/f(/ri5  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Dusky  Sand* 
piper  of  the  General  Si/nop8is,we  have  nut  the  smallest  doubt;, 
and  also  a  variety  of  the  Islandica  of  the  Swedish  naturahV, 
«ud  tike  Red  Sandpiper  of  Dr.  Latham  we  most  firmly 
believe. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  another  variety  was  originsijy 
given  in  the  Bt  itish  Zoology  for  a  distinct  species,  under  the 
title  of  Aberdeen  Sandpiper.  In  fact  we  understand,  from 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  -examining  several  of 
these  birds  shot  out  of  the  same  flock,  thai  there  is  a  cor« 
aiderable  variation  in  plumage  about  the  neck,  back,  breast, 
and  belly  ;  but  that  the  wings,  the  taU,  and  its  upper  coverts 
are  similar  in  all. 

Some  have  described  the  Red  Sandpiper  to  have  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  and  breast  mixed  with  cinereous  and  rust- 
colour,  obscurely  spotted  with  black ;  while  others,  aad 
an»ongst  them  LioneeuS|  say,  the  under  parts  are  rufo- 
ferruginous. 

The  Dusky  Sandpiper  is  generally  described  to  have  the 
nnder  parts  of  the  body  dtewut.  Now,  wb^  all  the  other 
parts  of  plumage  so  nearly  €orre8p6ndy  as  well  as  the  size  of 
the  bird,  and  length  of  bill,  who  wiH  draw  the  shade  of 
difference  between  nifo-ferruginous  and  castaneoas ;  or  as 
aome  might  call  it  bay,  or  bright  ferruginous? 

The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  wben  the  under  ]iartf  •f  the 
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/from  Lovd  Stanley t  wtiicb  b as  scarcely  left  a-doiibt  tliat  lb« 
Knot  18  no  other  than  the  Red  Sandpiper  in  its  wintei  dsess* 

SANDPIPER  LONG-LEGGED.    Tringa  grallatons. 
Tf  inga  glareola.  Lin  ? — Wood  Sandpiper,  Orn.  Diet. 

^mce  the  former  part  of  this  work  passed  through  the 
press,  wc  hare  noticed,  that  the  Editor  of  the  late  edition  of 
Pennant's  British  Zoology^  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
Dbctor  Latham  y  has  considered  Triiiga  Qckropus,  and 
glareola  of  Linnsens,  as  varieties  of  the  same  species ;  and 
lie  might  also  hare  added  the  littorea  of  the  same  author^ 
-which  is  undonbtedly  the  yoang  of  the  Green  Sandpiper.  If 
these  three  birds  really  constitnte  but  one  species,  and  we 
presume  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  human  abilities  to  prove 
they  do  not,  from  the  laconic  description  the  freat  Swedisk 
naturadbt  hasieft  vs  as  a  guide;  then  the  Wood  Sandpiper  of 
the  Vmithological  Dictionary  should^reeeive  another  aame^ 
faemg  as  distinct  from  any  variety  of  the  Ghreen  Sandpiper^  as 
ihe  Common  Snipe  is  from  the  Jack  Snipe.  Xn  order  thereu 
*fore  to  prevent  our  Wood  Sandpiper  from  being  referred  to 
in  future  for  a  variety  of  the  Green  Sandpiper  in  any  of  its 
mutations,  we  request  that  name  may  be  erased,  and  sub- 
stituted by  the  above,  with  only  a  doubtful  reference  to  the 
glareola  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  which  will  now  remain  for  ever 
a  matter  of  individual  opinion. 

For  description,  and  further  particulars,  we  refer  to  the 
Vrnitholagical  Dicttonari/,  and  to  this  Supplement,  under 
the  title?  of  Sandpiper  \Vood,  and  Green. 

We  have  lately  been  informed  by  Mr.  Foljambc,  that  tlte 
Long-legged-Sandpiper  is  in  his  collection,  a  specimen  liavtng 
been  sent  to  him  from  tlie  coast  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  month 
of  January  of  the  present  year. 

Anotlier  bird  of  this  species  was  shot  at  Woolwich,  oa. 


{ntiancet  fn*  the  Pigmy  Sand^rfper,  Sanderling,  ti^d  smn# 
othen,  that  in  the  breeding  seasouhave  much  of  a  ferraginout 
colour,  which  wholly  vauisiiei  hi  the  winter. 

The  shape  of  tiiif  bii^j  the  size  and  furinatlon  of  all  iU 
parts,  are  exactl3f  shnilar  to  those  of  the  Knot.  The  plu« 
mage  above  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  cinereous,  with  spots 
of  white^  and  a  few  of  pale  fbrrugiuous  on  the  margins  of 
ffome  of  the  feathers ;  but  these  are  interspersed  with  many 
plain  cinereous  feathers,  like  those  on  that  part  of  the  Knot  t 
tiie  head  is  cinereous,  streaked  with  du^ky,  exactly  like  that 
bird  in  i6ir  fit  si  featherv^  when  it  has  been  called  the  Ash* 
aoloured  Sandpiper :  the  back  of  the  neck  almost  wholly 
<»nereous  :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  pale  ferruginous,  inter^ 
mixed  with  white  feathers,  streaked  witii  (imky,  as  in  the 
Knot :  the  breast  ami  belly  ,pale  ferruginous :  tlie  suics 
4ii)der  the  Wings,  the  coverl5  of  the  tail,  the  quills,,  and  tbeir 
49reuter  ooverts,  like  the  matured  Knot:  the  tail  feathera 
exactly  resemble  those  of  the  young  Knol,  being  cinereous, 
4the  middle  ones  slightly  bordered  dusky,  with  an-  edging  of 
wiitte. 

It  is  only  by  tlie  examination  of  numerous  specimens,  col- 
lected  at  different  jcasons  of  the  year,  that  we  can  expect  a 
perfect  arrangement  of  species  in  birds  so  changeable  in  plu* 
uiagf  •  The  pale  rufous  or  fcrrnginuus  of  the  under  purts  of 
this  specimen,,  and  the  little  appearance  of  that  colour  on  the 
upper  parts,  indicate  youth,  and  wc  have  little  doubt  but  that 
iif  is  actually  the  young  Knot  in  tiie  earl)  part  of  the  autumn, 
or  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  tlie  second  year,  having  partly 
altained  Us  mature  summer  plumage,  and  fur  the  first  time  is 
throwing  out  the  plain  cinereous  feuthers  on  the  back, 
scapulars,. and  wings,  as>  the  b.ature  winter  plumaga  of  the 
Knot. 

With  so    many  specimens    under    ciitical    examination, 
•Mft^icions  had  arisen^  before  we  ^cre  favoured  with  that 
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lenglB-nine'incIies:  bill  an  inch  and  a  Half  long^,  duskyw 
Black,  slender,  rather  compressed  at  the  point,  and  slight! j 
arcuated  :    the  upper  mandible  a  trifle  longer  than  the  under  : 
irides  dusky...    The  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head^  • 
and  the  hinder  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  streaked   nrfth 
brown  and  grey,  the  former  predominating:  a  whili^ streak, 
runs  from  the  upper  mandible  oyer  the  eye ;    beneath  that  a 
brown  one  to  the  eye  r  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind, 
the  back,  and  scapulars  pale  ferruginous  and  black,  those  of 
the  last  in  broad  bars  or  spots :    the  rump  and  upper  taiW 
coverts  white,  barred  with  dusky-black  :   the  coTcrts  of  the 
wiilgs  uniform  brown,,  darkest  along  the  shafts  t:  the  quills 
are  dusky,  their  shafts  partly  white :    the   tertials  ave  plain 
like  the   coverts:    tiie  edge  of  the  wing  below   the  alula= 
spuria,  is  minutely  speckled  with,  brown  and  >  white:  the  chia; 
and  throat  white,,  with   a    few  scattered  pale  ferrnginoua- 
feathers:  forepart  of  the  neck  whitish,  streaked  with  brown,, 
interspersed  with  ferruginous  feathers :  the  breast  and  belly,, 
as  far  as  the  legs  ferruginous,   each  feather  prettily  marked 
with  a  slender,  undulated,  transverse  line  of  dusky,  near  the 
^tid ;  behind  the  legs  the  fealhers^  are  white,  many  having  a. 
brown  bar  running  into  an  angle  on    the  shaft :    the  under 
tail-coverls    pure  while  :     the   tail  is  even  at  the  end,    the 
feathers  plain  cinereous,  with  white  shafts  :  the  legs  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length  to  the  knee,   whici),  wilb  the    bare 
space  above  the  knee,  of  nearly  half  an  inch,  dusky-black  i 
toes   and  claws    »f    the  same    colour,    the    latter  almost 
straight. 

This  very  interesting  bird  was  shot  at  Holyavon,  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1812,  by  Mr.  LcnardJ  and  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Weighton,  who,  al  the  request  of  Mr.  Foljambe,  was  good 
enough  to  send  it  to  us  for  examination,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
an  undescribed  species  of  Tringa. 

The  first  appearance  of  tliis  bird  impressed  upon  our  mind. 
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die  10tli  of  Auguaty  1812,  and  Is  in  the  poMesilon  of  Wr^ 
Weigiitoni  of  LoMclon.  The  only  dilferi*nce  we  perceifa 
'  bctneon  this  specimen  ami  that  in  our  collection  is,  tliat  the 
sidcf  of  the  breast  arc  rather  more  brown,  obscarely  spollad 
with  sullitd  \ivhite:  the  tail  is  exactly  similar  in  the  tuarkiugs, 
bul  the  two  outer  feathers  are  of  the  same  length,  and  not 
so  long  as  ^hc  third  or  fourth ;  wc  ttiay  therefore  conclude^ 
that  what  we  before  remarked  in  our  specimen,  of  the  firit 
feather  being  longer  than  the  two  -succeeding,  proves  that 
part  to  have  been  newly  moulted.  In  this  specimen  there  ia 
more  than  a  usual  gradation  in  length  between  the  (wo  first 
and  the  third,  and  consequently  wcmay  nowiairly  conclude, 
that  both  had  cast  the  tail  feathers  in  the  autumn  in  whicli 
they  were  «ihot,  and  consequently  are  old  birds,  as  young 
never  moult  those  feathers  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year. 

Wo  take  thin  opportunity  of  acknowledging  Mr.  Weighton'« 
favour  in  sending  us  a  specimen  of  thiS|  and  of  the  Pigmy 
Sandpiper,  In  a  very  interesting  change  of  plumage,  for 
examination. 

It  may  be  useful  to  collectorti  to  he  Infermed,  (hat  Mr. 
TVcightoii  proposes  to  open  a  Repository  for  buying  and 
telling  subjects  in  natural  bistoryi  and  consequently  tbrougk 
liinii  gentlemen  may  be  assisted  in  their  researcbis.  The 
Bepository  is  to  be  open  for  inspection,  and  orders  for 
particular  species  registered  at  No.  3,  Fouutain.Place,  City« 
Road,  and  collected  as  soon  as  possible.  But  of  this  intended 
plan  the  public  will  be  informed  by  a  prospectus. 

SANDPIPRn-PIGMr.    Tringa  pygrowa* 
Pigmy  Curlew,    l^ath.  Syn.   ▼•  p.   197*-!^ 

The  following  is  a  deacription  of  what  we  cosiceife  tolie  a 
variety  of  that  speciet  whidi  Jbai  Utherio  4>eoo  recorded  aa 
Ihe  Pigmy  Curlew. 
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To  ttfi  ^pedmm  "we  ibo  Sad  Ifae  same  in^catife  t>f 
imnutnritjy  the  paile  onrgint  to  the  feathers,  as  in  that  in  onr 
collection.  In  the  adalt«osadi  appears,  and  we  hare  b^ 
doubt  bot  thai  in  the  heiiHit  of  Ibe  ^eeiiio^  season,  the 
throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  as  weH  as  the  breast  and 
belly  are  ferragtoons,  becattse  we  obsenre  many  feathers  of 
tbatcolonr  still  retained  in  the  old  bird,  which  in  another 
month  ^ottld  have  been  thrown  off.  1  he  upper  tail-coverts 
being  barred,  we  could  not  have-sospected,  bat  whether  this 
«  a  permanent  character  in  adults,  or  like  the  ferruginous 
plmnage  is  changeable  with  4he  season,  we  have  yet  io 
learn* 

It  will  be  recolIe<:ted  that  the  description  originally  given  of 
this  species,  in  the  General  Synopsis,  was  taken  from  diat  re- 
corded to  have  been  killed  in  Holland,  in  which  the  head,  back, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  mixed  with  brown,  ferrugiuous^ 
«nd  white.  In  the  specimen  sliot  at  Sandwich,  described  by 
Mr*  BojTS,  andiiow  io  our  collection,  there  is  no  ferruginous 
•on  those  parts,  although  the  head  and  neck  are  ntfous-browo. 
If  ere  then  we  have  three  gradations.  The  Holland  specimen 
liad  moulted  more  of  its  ferruginous  feathers  than  the  one 
•above  dettrribed  ^  and  the  Sandwich  bird  is  eridently  in  its 
lufaut  plumage. 

The  natural  history  of  this  rare  species  is  but  Utile  k^nown, 
for,  tike  most  of  its  congeners,  it  oidy  occasionally  visits  us, 
and  retires  to  a  less  tuhabited  part  of  the  northern  world  to 
breed.  It  is  only  by  ^low  degrees  4hat  we  are  enabled  to 
^certain  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  plumage  of  such 
migrants.  From 'this  circumstance,  and  from  consulting  the 
general  plumage  alone,  without  regarding  the  more  promi* 
nent  characters,  species  are  greatly  multiplied  beyond  their 
ciatural  limits.  We  caanot  therefore  too  frequently  repeat, 
'that  many  birds  are  so  metamorphosed  in  tht:ir  breeding 
pliunage^  that  they  are  not  to  be  jrecognised  in  all  the  changes 
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Tucident  to  season,  by  plumage  alone,  without  minute  itifef-^ 
ligalioo.  U  should  also  be  remembered,  that  spotted  pfumage^ 
especially  where  the  mafglns  and  tips  of  the  feathers  are 
paler,  and  marked  with  Hues  and  spots,  are  suspicious 
characters  of  immaturity*  It  is  a  great  object  to  obtain 
these  migrative  species  as  early  as  they  appear  on  our  shores 
in  the  autumn,  and  as  late  in  the  spring  as  possible  before 
they  retire  to  their  breeding  places.  By  iWiH  means  only  can 
we  procure  them  ia  moult,  and  detect  their  Approaching 
changes:  the  appearance  of  a  few  feathers  different  from 
what  wc  find  in  their  winter  dress,  leads  to  extensive  know- 
ledge. It  IS  highly  essential  that  wh.eu  such  bird^  are 
captured,  the  dates  should  be  registered  as  weU  as  the  sex. 

Just  as  this  sheet  was  going  to  the  press>  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  examining  a^  speciincii  of  the  Pigmy  Sandpipeiv 
In  nearly  its  highest  state  of  summer  plumage*  It  will  now  be 
seen  (hat  our  conjecture,  with  regard  ta  the  colour  of  this 
bird  in  the  breeding  season,  has  been  completely  verified. 

In  this. specimen  the  whole  upper  parts  are  more  or  lest 
ferruginous,  mixed  with  black  ;  the  forehead  and  chin  are 
grey ;  the  crown  of  the  bead  dusky-black,,  mixed  with  grey; 
the  back  of  Ae  hea^I  Is  slightly  hoary,  or  powdered  with  grey, 
these  slender  feathers  having  their  tips  of  that  colour ;  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back 
ferruginous,  ^itli  streaks  of  black  :  the  lower  back  and 
scapulars  deeper  fernrginons,  some  of  the  feathers  havings 
sagitate  spots  of  black  in  the  middle^  others  baired*with 
black  ;  and  some  are  black,  deeply  scalloped  with  ferruginous; 
the  rump  is  brown :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  aud  throat 
.  bright  ferruginous,  powdered  with  gr^y^  like  the  back  of  the 
head ;  breast  and  belly  ferruginous,  the  latter  becoming  paUr 
in  the  middle,  the  feathers  being  tipped  with  white,,  and  some 
have  asmall  liansverse  dnsky  bar;  the  upper  aud  under 
coverts. oi  the  tailand  sddes  of  the  veut rufous- whitej^  witli-  a 
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fcirlila^  Imiv ;  the  leaser  coTcrts  of  tlie  wifigs  are  breiriK, 
those  near  the  terfials  with  rufous  margins;  the  greater 
I^vert6  iramadiately  imp^'nding  the  prime  and  secondary  quills 
^re  tipped  with  white  ;  quills  dnsky,  the  shafts  partly  white^^ 
mnd  the  secondaries  becoming  whitish  towards  the  base  :  the 
tertials  margined  with  ferruginous  :  the  tail,  as  well  as  the 
bill  and  legs,  like  the  last  described* 

We  consider  ourselves  extremely  fortunate,  in  haying  been 
able  to  trace'tliifl  obscure  species  through  all  its  variation  ill 
plumage,  from  the  6rst  or  infaiit^tate,  to  that  of  the  adult  is 
its  perfect  summer  dress ;  a  circumstance  that  could  not  b€ 
effected  but  by  foreign  communications,  fcnr  the  Pigmy  6and- 
{»per  does  not  breed  iu  any  part  of  these  realms. 

To  Mr.  Bullock,  proprietor  of  the  London  Museum 
^a  Gentletnan  of  indefatigable  assiduity  in  collecting  subjects 
in  natural  history  from  all  parts  of  the  world),  we  are  indebted 
for  enabling  us  to  describe  the  summer  plumage  of  this  species, 
which  we  identified  amongst  some  skins  sent  to  ns  for 
examination.  It  appears  that  this  specimen  came  from 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  consequently  we  obtain  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  an  American  as  well  as  an  European  bird. 

Knowing  how  much  this  ctass  of  birds  has  been  inju* 
tliciously  multiplied,  we  are  surprised  that  none  of  the 
varieties  of  Ibis  bird  should  have  been  recorded  as  distiuct 
species,  for  at  present  we  are  not  able  to  affix  to  them  any 
synonyms  ;  a  circumstance  that  should  indicate  the  scarcity 
of' the  species,  or  at  least  its  rarity  in  the  more  habitable 
parts  of  the  world.  A  material  point  is  however  now  ac- 
quired, with  respect  to  the  natural  history  of  this  bird,  as  we 
may  be  certain  that  it  hreeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  consequently  we  have  a  clue  to  the  attainment 
of  all  that  belongs  to  its  history. 

So  great  a  dissimilarity  between  the  young  and   the  adult, 
•in  its  breedlug  plumage^  would  scarcely  have  induced  a  belief 

thdl 


^bat  they  were  actually  the  same  species^  Itad  it  not  l)een  for 
ihe  gradual  change  perceived  in  those  specimens  killed  at 
cHfTerent  seasons. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  rufous  ani  ferruginous  appear  to  b9. 
either  a  character  of  maturity  or  incidental  to  the  season  of 
love,  in  this  and  one  or  two  nearly  allied  genera,  and   we 
should  not  be  in   the  least  surprised,  after  what  we  hare 
already  discoyered,  if  some  other  species,   which   are  only 
known  to  us  in  their  winter  ^ress,  should  lie^eafter  be  found 
to  be  equally  tlissimilar  in  their  summer  plumage  as  this  and 
several  others  described.    It  should   be  recollected  by  the 
scientific  ornithologist,  that  the  Ruff  has  been  multiplied  into, 
perhaps,   ten  different  species.      The  Purre  is  lost  in  the 
summer,  by  being  converted  into  the  Dunlin  ;  the  Sanderling 
is  probably  changed   into  the  Ruddy  Plover  at  the  same 
season,  and  the  'Grey  Sandpiper  becomes  obscured   in  the 
plumage  of  the  Swiss  Sandpiper.     These  and  many  other 
similar  changes,  mentioned  in  the  course   of  this  work,  wiil 
evince  the  caution  required  in  the  discrimination  of  birds  by 
plumage  alone. 

SANDPIPER-REDU 

For' further  remarks  on  this  species  see  Sandpiper-Dufky 
«f  this  Appendix. 

15ANDP1PER-SWISS.    Tringa  Helvetica. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  preceding  pages  we  hav«.. 
vot  scrupled  to  bring  the  S'«vis8  and  the  Grey  Sandpiperr 
together,  as  one  and  the  same  species,  for  which  our  reasons 
have  been  sufficiently  detailed.  We  had  indeed  almost 
^e^paired  of  detecting  the  Trtnga  squatarola  in  thit 
country  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  have  allowed  it  to  assume 
4hat  plumage  in  which  it  was  hj  Lmumvaf  and  by  all 
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iHdi'i^^  1i^  '\vm.^i!9SnutsSt  frrUr   ^r.    E^taRina    mill  -vmc!! 

ihr  m^vue  ^^vf-nKji^  ^wr  <(^  JCir;.  f  >l^mft^>  arifraiafa^  iocigflfisift 
Y)m  ;ieA^H  »fv>'if  't^^^i^a,  ou^u^  aaifli  «  aeuc:    jnEfe&  a^aei: 

$0^14!^  ^^A'"%f :    i<  tte   tew«e  uf  fixe   bi:%  i>r  ^ 

«/^lRri»  <rr)|ptrd  Uk«  Ui»    kut :    tiu  tzd  iriifif ^  wUii  several 


txmnsf ene  ^irs  •f  dm^  z  llae  lower  fart  of  tlie  cbeeks^ 
tliroal*  sides  of  X\e  seclk,  knasf,  ami  bdlj,  as  far  as  the 
t}iiglts  black  ;  but  at  t!i£  sides  of  tbe  neck  the  black  and 
vlute  fcatlitTS  are  krpgularly  blended  :  tiie  tliigh«.  Tent,  aud 
wider  laiUcoreits  vltilez  iLe  Irgs,  toe%  aad  cUw5,  as  Udual 
•  ra  iIjc  G*v3'  Sam!pij*r. 

It  is  bj  »o  RieaiiS  sirgular,  that  this  species  of  Tringn 
sboald  partly  charge  its  pluirage  in  th«  spring  and  autumn  ; 
die  san)e  is  observahls  in  the  Turn^oiie,  in  one  slate  of 
vhica  that  birJ  lias  been  described  as  a  disiincl  species,  udcKt 
tlie  tills  of  Hebridal  Sandpiper.  The  Dunlin  changes  in 
the  spring,  froa  pure  white  beneath,  to  more  or  less  black, 
lite  Dotterel  and  Ring  PIoTcr  hare  a'so  a  partial  chau!:e, 
becoming  blacker  in  the  spring:,  numerous  olher  iustaiiccs 
might  be  mentioned* 

SNIPE-JADREKA. 

A  bird  from  Lord  Stanley's  cnllcolioii^  lately  sent  to  us 
fur  ius|)ection,  lias  so  wucli  of  tbe  tJiternieoiate  pluaia;,e 
between  the  Jadreka  $Hi|>e  and  die  ii\:d  Uodwit,  that  \%e 
c<tuttot  see  how  these  can  aii\  Iv^ugcr  be  sepuiaied  -as^stinct 
species* 

Knowledge  arrifes  hj  slonr  degrees.  Supported  h\  tbe 
opinion  of  other  naluralists^  ue  had  supposed  suUicicnt 
dislmctiun  was  obser? able  in  the  specimens  our  own  colltrctii-n 
eiyorde«l,  as  will  be  seen  under  buipe  Jadreka  in  this  ^ up* 
plemcut.  But  it  will  also  be  cbseivcd  under  the  ttilo  if 
God  wit-red  of  this  Appendii,  that  by  an  examination  of 
snme  (Specimens  with  winch  Mr.  Foljamhe  favouie<l  ns,  our 
0}:ii'inn  bcgf.n  to  waver*  The  present  specUnefi  from  l.oid 
StauUy,  p«-s»esi>^s  so  nuuh  of  tl.c*intirn.e(ii^te  piuma^^e^ 
iiiai  ue  ha\e  no  hiuger  any  doubi  of  their  being  the  same. 

This  has  the  bright  leirnginous  neck  and  breast;  on  tl)« 
luUer  are  a   few   pale  feathers,  with   brown   tipS|   not   ^et 

F  f  ch'uiged  ; 


elfanged':  on  the  back  inanj  of  the  feafliers  arr  pfini>*cniek- 
reoiis^brown,  like  the  original  Jadreka;    but  Ibese  are  mixed' 
with  olbers  that  are  black,. with  ferruginous  margins :    all  the- 
coverts  of  the  wtngs  are  plain  ctnereous-brown ;    and  in  every 
other  respect  it  is  so  exactly  similar  to  the  original  Jadreka 
finipe,  that  we  can  only  consider  it  to  be  a  bird  in  that  slate 
of  change  which-  connects  the  LapponicarwMi  the  limosa. 

We  rejoice   in  having  an  opportunity,  though  late,  of' 
offering  our  more  mature  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much 
intricacy. 

SNIPE.R  ED«^BREA5TED.    Scolopax  Noveboracensis.. 

Since  the  former  part  of  the  work  wentthroagh  the  pres»«. 
we  received  a  specimen  of  the  Red* breasted  Snipe  irom  Mr». 
f  oljambe's  museum  for  examinalion,  that  differs  in  nothiugc 
essential  from  those  before  described;    This  was^  shot  in  Maj^ 
JSrS.   'Another  specimen  from  the  same  genllcman,  shot  in* 
December  of  the  same  year,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  ha»  the 
ferruginous  margins  of  the  feathers  on  the  back  and  scapulars. 
>.cry  pale,  some  almost  white  :.  the  head  and  neck*  are  paier- 
than  described  in  the  former  bird^  ;  but  what  is  most  mterrst- 
iug  in  this  specimen  is,  that   the  ferruginous- feailiers- of  the 
breast  are  mixed  with  a  few  that  are  white,  each,  having  ou6l 
or  two  transverse  dusky  hars  ;.  and  upon  liftingup  the  fcrrugi^ 
nous  feathers  on  the  neck,  a  few  white  ones  are  discemable, 
with  a  dusky  streak  down  the  middle..   This  discovery  indi- 
cates a  change  of  w  hich  we  were  not  before  aware ;    and  wa 
now  suspect  those  feathers  to  be  the  remains- of  the  plumage 
of  the  young,  previous  to  the  first  moult. 

From   Lancashire,,  another    specimen-  bas^  come    under 
examtnatiun,   corresponding  with   the  original   description*. 
This  had  been  mistaken  for  the  Rcd-Godwit  being  marked^ 
Sciihpax  Lapponica, 

Definiii^u 


Dfjiniflon  of  ike  parfs  of  extraordinary  irachece^ 
belonging  io  Home  npecien  of  aquatic  hirdn^ 

WITH  REFSaEirCE  TO  THE  AKXBXeO    FIXATE. 
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II R  ifuchea  or  asptra  arteria,  (as  <he  uindpifte  is 
Mieiitifi;  k'ly  catletl)  h  in  soitie  S{)ecies  of  aipialic  birds  ot  a 
niosl  siugiiiHr  structure,  po^e^aUig  an  etiUrtfcineiit  di  the 
liuttoiii,  which  lias  becnicniird  aitfljxriiilh.  liih  lal>>riiithic 
fV(irt  K  ofcsscaliiil  usetn  tlie  oraitho](>gi<^t,  iu  discrimiiiatiii^ 
the  sfM'cies,  as  ivi*l(  bcCoie  (heir  arrival  at  inaliirity,  as  in  the 
Several  ohange^f  of  {duniage  iiKrifieiilal  (o  ^eas<»n.  With  m- 
tiiHv  to- pioniole  a  discover \  so  cssiMitial,  wc  sliail  propose  to 
fix-names  to  llMssevcml  i^arts,  in  oidei  to  (ac-ilitaledesciipiion. 

In  the  Hitniinthic  )>ait  •  f  il;€  ^/Y/t/t^a  (liere  is  a  nsaterial  ^ 
difiVrc'Oce  in  confiinnati'iii,  which  forms  two  natural  divisionsi 
and  as  might  Ims  expected,  belong  to  birds  of  very  different* 
liabils;  one  ni  a  structure  found,  to  obtain  anx^n^st  the 
DUing-Puc'ks  with  ^«»rt  uin^is,  and  some  otlur  birds,  that- 
Collect  their  food  mostly  un<!er  uater,  and  as  far  as  ez- 
pf-rieiice  has  gone,  this  liiie  <if  separation  appears  constant. 
1  here  are  inileed  one  or  two  .^pjcits  which  di\'iate  scme«ihat 
from  either  drri^ion,  but-do  not  connect  liie  two. 

in  order  to  explain  this  snij»'Ct,  He  siall  consider  that  tli« 
a  pita  arieriii  o(  such  biid^,  (o^sisis  ( Idnee  principal  parts, 
that  is  to  fcay,  the  windpipe  or  Iradica  \i\i.\\€v\y  so  called,  the 
lahyrin!b  or  swelling  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  tlie 
brauchue  or  divaiieti lions  at  the  Loitom,  i^hich  connect  the. 
iraclia  uritli  the  lungs.  The  principal  distinCiion  Iu  the  laby* 
rinih  of  the  two  divisions,  is  as  follows: — 

First,— ^hat  which  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts^  one  a 
comprebsed  chamber,  more  or  less  coTercd  with  a  thin  mem* 
braiicy.  situated  oo   the  left  side  of  tlie  IracJiea,  it  ben  in  its 
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DEf  IXTTIOX,  &c. 

proper  ])1r»c^  witMn  \he  bin?,  which  is  railed  the  tympanum  ; 
at  tiie   hi^ck  of  wiiich  is  smother  cliamhf  r,  formed    \>y    the 
jiiiiclion,  tkiid  ino^cvlatioii   of  the  base  of  (he  true  branchiee 
the  carli'aginoiis  or  bony  rings   of  which   are  more  or  !«•*» 
united  bv  ossification;    a  circiiras'ance  aflirirahl-y  exemplififd 
ill  the  1ab\iinlh  o(  jinar  marila.     This  part  has  been  termed 
«  bony  box  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  in  some  measure^ retain  that 
iiame  by  giving  it  the  title   of  orcUf  (from    its   being   usually 
tibbeit  like  a  dire-box)  or  the  exterior  and   interior  orca^ 
From  the  bottom  of  the  exterior  orccr,  the  flexible  part  of  the 
right  branchial  tube  issues:  theleft  branchial  tube  arises  from 
the  base  of  the  tympanum,  and  is  not  in  immediate  conta€  I 
'With  the  interior  orca,   fo  that  the  respired  air  must  first  pass 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  in  or'4er  to  be  received  into 
the   lungs.      This  is  the  labyriulh  of  the  Diving^DacLs  and 
Werganscrs. 

Second, — the  Idbyrintl)  bebmging  to  tbeGrovelHng.Ducks 
IS  niuch  moie  simple;  it  consists  of  eilher  one  or  two  sub- 
globular  bony  chambers,  which  have  been  called  ampz/Z/a,* 
%.  name  we  shall  also  retain. 

In  most  species  of  tliis  division  there  is  only  one  ampulla^ 
an(i  that  is  sifualed  on  the  leftside;  but  in  Anas  tadorna 
llicre  are  two  ampullcv,  one  on  each  side.  W  here  there  is 
only  or.c  ampidla  the  r'ght  branchial  tube  is  connected  i\i;h 
tlie  trachea ;  the  left  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  anipuU(u 
\Vhcre  there  are  two  awpall^e  the  branchtce  hic  parUv  ct  n- 
nected  wilh  the  bony  bnsc  of  the  trackca,  and  pr.rlly  whU  the 
ainjulkv,  sojhat  there  is  a  free  circulalicu  of  rtsj>iriiJ«^  air 
ibrongli  those  chaniberF. 

The  structure  here  described  will  be  belter  understood  by 
consulting  the  (able  ?iijiie?jed,  \u(h  the  index  to  the  figures. 
WITH  A  IYMPAM:*],  bit  iNO  ai^ifilla. 
In  the  division  ol   aqualic  birds  wilh  a  ij/nqanum  to  the 
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cialint  and  via/tgula,'    uiid  Mcrgut  marj^umcf ,  i/vi  lalor  mid 
ulbiillut  • 

WITH  o.vK  AMi'iJLU,  ni; r  \o  tympanum. 

Aau9  Uotclhuii,^  clj/pcula,  tlnpfiiu,  i)i!nu£»fp&^  uculUf  qu$r* 
quvdulu^  and  cmccu, 

WITH  TWO  AMIMfrJ.r.,  HJJT  !V0  TVMl'AMJM. 

PoHwiplum  of  flic  I'i^Ni'vH  in  thf*,  an}>f*'fd  P/atf,' 

I  Tjrtch'U  of  Allan  njjrocu.'^\y  llu*  tjjmiiur.itm  ollht*  lab^rjiifh 

—2,  the  bull}'  wrcli  (hul  ( ru«j»iii  llu^  fj/m^fnium'-^^,  \Ue 
branvhia', 

II  I.ttl»)riiilli  of  do.  rcvt»rMj«l  — I,  flir  luirk  of  I  he  fj/mj  anu/n 

—  *i,  the  ixti'i'iof  01  ca—  il,  tlo  iiilnioi'  /j/r//, 

III  Tittchra  <>f  y///tf*i  ^la<ta£iii,-^\^  ihv  oiuning  of  iho  buHO 
r.4  f ciml  hy  a  tiai.M|mrnit  nicmbrauc— *2)  [Uc  fj/iftjian^m' 
of  Ihu  l<ih)ihiih— 3,  tho  Orunchia', 

IV  l.uiyfiiith  uf  do.  rcvtriivd,  khewiitg  (lie  ia>cillon  ufcha 

V  Kabyrifilh  of  ihe  Stimmrr  Diirk,  /f«/:/f  ♦;n;nv//,  hh(^v^fng(hr 

ft  out  01  iUv  ajfifniUa,  'Iho  biid  l<>  v^h'u'h  IttU  ticbm^^n  ii 
ii't  properly  Bii.if»h,bul  ban  btcii  biti(><liN'rd  by  \^uy  of 
€XtnipliAiuii 'II  ui  the  liiKt  liiiui  of  b^  bring  iiguird. 

VI  l!onc*N  of  the  wbig  of  ibc*  Whi^tliu^  bv^aa^  Ainut  cpp;nui» 

(fvni/i), 

*  V\  Imi  I'luf'^'or  (iu»«lifi  cttii  liMvr  diM'ovcrid  In  tlut  Doittfiic  I)u<'l^ 
10  liuvr  iitdiicrd  iilin  lu  itfiiMiulo  ll  frum  ^/lat  h«$(hua  ho  niniiot  cuti* 
crivc.  Tlirrr  m  not  (hr  inuM  (rifbriK  diirncncr  in  lltf  niriiriiire  of  llie 
(i  tuhfd  iind  hN  liitiyrtnth  i  thf^  ntimlicr  of  fSmllif^ri'  hi  Ihif  tutl,  and  ilt€ 
ftlnKU'ftr  rrriiivilure  of  Oir  middlif  oiim,  Are  itimiliir.  1hry  rriidily. 
inU,  find  thrir  produce  nrr  rqimUy  tvt\\W^  a  circuiuilancc  at  prcMsnti 
ivliu'lifiloiif*  i-.iiiouijCii  Io  iitmokt  poitivr  |iiooi  ol  nffiiiiiy.  liul  it  may 
fuiily  1)1*  iMki-d,  if  ilir  tutK.'mt  \%  dot  tlie  uiigitt  oflheDoniritk  i;uck| 
^it<o«  b  U  fiMiud  iu  it»  itaLv«  i^ur  | 


Direction  for  ampuMintr  (he  Wing  of  a  Bird  in  a 

Menagerie. 

Any  tiling  ihat  may  tend  to  obTia(«  cruelty  in  our  amuse* 
mciiis,  cannot  but  be  hiohly  acceptable.  To  tliose  who  may 
liki?e  a  menagerie  or  a  decoy,  or  wish  to  preserve  tbe  larger 
birds  in  continement,  it  wv^f  be  useful  to  know  how  to  per- 
form amputation  upon  that  pnrt  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  which 
\vili  effrciually  prevent  its  escape,  iiiasexpediiious  a  manner, 
and  widi  as  little  pain  and  risk  as  possible, 

I'he  usuhI  method  in  practice  amongsLlhat  class  of  persons 
to  whom  such  an  operation  is  generally  consigned^  is,  4ha.t 
of  cutting  off  a  portion  of  lite  wing  by  a  -^troiig  pair  off 
scissars  or  shears,  and  then  with  a  red-hot  <ir«in  searing  tiie 
part«  in  order  to  81041  the  eifusion  of  l)lood«  '*^:l»e  «>peration 
thus  performed  is  tedious,  painfui,  ^and  net  :tiway8  attended 
Mith  success,  for  as  the  principal  .artery  contracts  upon 
cutting  the  flesh,  we  have  seen  tlH;  part  grilled  for  tea 
niiiMites  with  a  red-ht>l  poker,  wiUiout  closing  the  mouth  of 
the  artery,  and  the  bird  die  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
bluod.  if  indeed  the  -M^ing  is- amputated  inthejoint,  3» 
fig.  VI.  of  the  annexed  plate,  the  cfHision  of  blood  may 
more  readily  be  stopped  by  cauterization,  but  the  very  act 
of  burning  is  excessively  painful,  retards  a  cure,  and  con. 
leqiiently  is  an  unnecejisary  cruelt);.  .  It  somctines  happens 
loo  that  a  larj:^  favourite  bird  n:ay  liave  a  wing  broken  high 
up  in  joint,  iig.  6,  or  in  joint,  fig.  7,  in  either  case  the  wing 
may  be  taken  off  with  safely  by  the  simple  means  we  shiili 
describe,  when  by  the  coarse  method,  usually  in  practice, 
tlie  life  of  ihe  bird  would  scarcely  be  saved;  it  W04dd  e.thcr 
bleed  to  death,  or  die  from  the  inflammatioB  of  a  dreadful 
burn. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  an  anatomical  dcsoription  of 
the  wipg  of  a  bird,  or  of  the  course  and  precise  situation  of 
the  blood  vessels  :    it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to  oL  serve. 

that 
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that  the Y^iiicip^^  arterial  vessels  lie  undernealli  Ihe  bone«, 
•and  not  rery  distant  from  thera«  so  that  in  the  operation  of 
applying  a  lignture  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed,  there 
will  be  no  great  danger  in  missing  the  principal  artery. 

The  wing  of «  bird  consists  of  fire  principal  joints,  with 
small  auxiliary  ones  as  represented  in  the  annexed  platet 
•lig.  VI.  and  by  a  comparison  with  the  haman  arm,  or  the 
fore  leg  of  a  quadruped,  we  shall  find  there  is  considerable 
similarity.  The  -join to  fig*  1,  2,  and  4,  answer  to  the 
phalangei  of  the  fingers.  Fig.  3.  corresponds  with  the. 
metacarpus,  ha?ing  two  small  bones  attached  to  it^  at  tig.  5.  Cu 
for  the  carpus.  Fig.  6y  consists  of  two6ones»  similar  to  those 
of  the  fore  arm,  the  smaller  is  called  the  utna^  -the  larger 
the  railius.  Fig.  7  is  the  of  humerus.  From  1  and  2  of 
the  phalanges,  and  from  the  meiacar pal  joint,  fig.  3,  arise  the 
greater  or  primary  quill  feathers,  ustmlly  consisting  of  ten  or 
tweU'e.  From  the  fore-arm  fig.  6,  springs  the  lesser  or 
secondary  quills,  which  cover  the  primaries  when  the  wing 
-is  closed,  consisting  of  twelve  A>r  fourteen iealheis,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  wing. 

The  OS  huuierus,  fig.  7,  beers  whart  are  ca;iled  the  terlials 

at  the  outer  extremity^  and  at  the  other  end  is  articulated 

4nlo  the   scapula^   and   usually  x^oncealed  by  -the  scapular 

feathers*      Fig.  4  is  ^e  alula  spuria j  from  whence  those 

feathers  arise  which  constitute  tlie  spurious  wing^    this  part 

answers  to  tlie  thumb  in  the  human  hand,  and  in  the  Wdd 

"Swan,  Anas  Cj/gnus  (ferus)   is  furnished  with  a  corneous 

claw,  as  icpreseiued  at  Fig.  8.* 

Supposing* 

*  liy  comparative  aoatony  we  also  find  a  great  similarity  l>etween 
the  pedestrian  joints  of  a  bird,  and  that  of  the  human  species,  or  ilie 
-hinder  lej;*  of  a  quadruped  ;  but  OroUhologisls  ioiproperly  term  thai 
|)art  of  the  leg  thf  UAia^  nvbich  is  io  fact  the  fo>r|.  or  tarsaljoiol.  Bi«B 
•aad  some  few  quadrupeds  rest  the  iarsu*  as  well  as  the  metatarstit 
<ou  the  ground  io  walking  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  quadrupeds  and 
^irils  walk  on  the  j^ika/aifges  of  Xhe-lbes  ool>     The  tibia  in  birds  i% 
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Supf  o^irg  lliat  nnly  eight  or  nine  of  the  greater  quills  arc* 
wanted  to  b3  taken  oflf,  whic'i  is   siitlicicnt  for  tlie    Duck 
liilie,   the   place   for  ainputution  is  at  fh^.  a.      Por  short 
\\ut<:e(l    birds^    such   m   the  Pheasant  and    Psirtridge,    the 
operation  is  Lest  perfuimcd  at   f\g,   h,   fur  these   birds   caii> 
rifte  a  cousii(er«rble  way  from  the  grouulwith  the  Idssoalj  of 
|)arl  of  the  primary  quills. 

In  order  to  perform  tlie  operation  at  either  of  these  place?, 

the  operator  should  be  furiiishcd  wilh  a  long  needle    and 

^Darse  strong  thread,  which  should  l>&  used   dcubte.     Let 

the  bird  be  held  by  an  "assistant,  and  having  cut  away  the 

small  feat  iters  of  the  whig  at  the  part  intended  to  be  am-^ 

pntaicd,  paPS  the  needle  througli  between  the  two  bones,  a^ 

close  as  possifile  to  the  tcsscrbone,  taking  the  inside  of  that 

bone  for  guiding  the  poin^t  of  the  needte.     Keturn  the  needle 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  bone,  a  little   within    the 

skin,  then  bring  the  twa  ends  together^  and  make  a  double 

turn  in  the  first  knot,  to  prerent  slipprng   after  tying,    and 

draw  the  knot  strongly,  so  as  to  form  a  ligature  upon  the 

vessels,  and  then  tie  a  second  knot.     The  intention  of  this  is 

evidently  to  prevent  the  animal  from  bleeding  to  death,    or 

from  losing  so  much  blood  as  !o  produce  Kngeriui;  disease. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  by  tirs  ligature  the  larger  bone,    and 

the  gr<nUcr  part  of  the  flesh  are  enclosed,  and   as   the    mala 

artery,  or  principal   branch   of  the  drachttaiis  Vies  on    the 

inside  of  that  bojic,  amputation  may  now  be  performed    with 

safety,  and  the  ligature  need  never  be  removed.     It  now  ojily 

requires 

—  -^         ■ 

usually  covered  with  feathers,,  but  in  some  species  la  bare  for  a  small 
space  next  to  the  tarsal  jo'mt.  The  femorol  Joint  or  proper  th  gti,  the 
bone  of  which  isartictlatod  into  the  acetabulum  of  the  vs  innominafunt 
18  wholly  ronrealpd  by  t!ie  feathers.  The  Penguin,  the  Auk,  aod  the 
Guillemot,  are  the  onl^  birds  that  rest  upon  the  /Arsrf/ joint. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  lower  extremity  of  a  bird  consists  to 
lis  having  no  metatarsus^  the  phalanges  of  the  loe»being  articukited 
ivith  the  tarsus^ 
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*  requires  to  pfacc  the  \vin«^  on  a  hlo-ck  of  wood,  and  urlb  a 
sharp  knife  ani  a  hammer  to  (akc  tlie  pinion  lS  about  tht 
eiglitli  of  an  inch  below  the  ligature. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  a  ligature  Ifed  rouml  the 
two  bones  would  not  compress  the  main  artery  ;  besides  by 
enclosing  on{y  a  part  of  the  limb,  the  ligature  is  trot  only 
secure  from  slipf^ing,  but  the  sUur<p  more  readily  heals. 

If  the  wing  of  a  bird  is  fracj^ured  by  a  shot  as  Irigh  up  as^ 
the  joint,  fig»  7,  the  same  optratk}^  mvy  be  performed  with 
safety;  by  passing  the  needlx*  and  thread  a  little  within  the. 
skin  on  each  side  the  bone,  just  above  the  fractured  pai  t^ 
and  tie  it  as  before  described  ;  then  willi  a  sharp  knife  cut 
the  flesh  round  at  the  fracture  ;  and  if  any  splinter  of  the 
bone  projects,  it  should  be  sni|>ped  off  vvilh  a  cutti^r  or  a 
pair  of  scissais  as  close  as  possible  to  the  flesh.  In  all  these 
cases  the  bird  may  be  set  at  liberty^  as  soon  as  it  i$>  perceived 
that  the  ligatuie  has  been  su^iently  tightened  to  prevent 
arterial  fluxion,  and  never  requires  any  further  care. 

When  the  ampulatioo  is  performed,  at  fig.  a,  of  joint  3» 
the  alula  spuria  should  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  it  gives,  a 
finish  to  the  wing,  and  hides  the  stiunp. 
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*  requires  Id  pfacc  the  win;;  on  a  l>lo^k  of  wooif,  and  with  a 
slrarp  knife  ani  a  haiiinicr  lo  (akc  (he  piniou  i.S  about  tht 
eiglitli  of  ail  tncli  below  the  ligature. 

Jt  will  bo  readily  perceived  that  a  ligature  tfed  ronml  the 
two  bones  would  not  couiprejw  the  n<ain  art*  ry  ;  bcbides  by 
enclosing  oply  a  part  of  the  limb,  the  ligature  is  not  only 
Si'Cnre  from  slifxpiu^,  lint  the  sUin>]>  more  rca<iiiy  heals. 

If  tbc  wing  of  a  bird  is  fractured  by  a  shot  as  Irigh  up  as 
the  joint,  fig*  7,  the  same  operation  mvy  be  performed  willi 
safety;  by  passing  the  needle  and  threati  a  little  within  the- 
skin  on  each  side  the  bone,  just  above  the  fractured  pait, 
and  tie  it  as  before  described  ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut 
the  flesh  round  at  the  fracture  ;  and  if  any  S}dinter  of  the 
bone  projects,  it  should  be  8ni|>f)ed  olT  with  a  cuttier  or  ft 
pair  of  scissais  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ilcbh.  In  all  thew 
cases  the  bird  may  be  set  at  liberty,  as  soon  a^  it  is*  perceived 
that  the  ligatnie  has  been  sulficiently  tightened  to  prevent 
arterial  fluxion,  ai.d  ntver  requires  any  further  care. 

When  the  amputation  is  performed,  at  fig.  a,  of  joint  3» 
the  alula  spuria  should  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  it  gives,  a 
finish  to  the  wing,  and  hides  tbe  stump. 
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OF 

ADDITIONS  and  ALTKRATIOyti 

TO  BK  MADK  fV  THK 

ORIGIVAL  F.IST  op  BRITISH  BIRDS; 

Tagfther  with  thttne  tpeelr*  which  are  ffif$i/ferata  in  the.  colteelion  iff 
4he  author,  for  any  nfwhlrh  he  will  b§  obliged  I0  hit  friendt. 


•  n<**irf<*rn'ii  »n  iherolliriUn  «f  «||^  author, 
f  Sey»  •iii*('««Mi  ifitrodutrrd  iiiio  l(i<*  Br icitli  fauna. 
Thc-ft^uoiiyiof  ar«»  priiiii*d  Id  italic*. 


FALCON. 

Spotted  VdUtoii 

lloiioy  HiiZKarJ 

11<»iiliarrier 

Hiru^t.ail 

r<*n*tf:riii«  F- 

lj(tniu'r 

J(*r  Falcon 

r/ w/  /''. 

Hoii^li-l(*^fed  F. 

lUtoli'tl  /', 

Mitrliii 

^fAi//ff  Faleofi 

Gonhawk 

(JcnlU 

OWL. 

tSiiouy  Oni 
tfjltlo' Homed  O. 

Tawny  (). 

Jinmn  (J, 


\ 


FAI/O. 

#('bryKiiet<iii 

<<^Vt*r»<jr;olor 

*Aplvorii« 

CyaiieiiH 

iMnariiiM 
^fMlandiciiH 

Lajro|niM 
^I't'fintiluH 
J'>aloii 
IsilUofaLco 
^PaldinljHriuii 

STRIX. 

<<^Nyrjtea 
♦Srojm 
Stridtila 

LluUi 


wroor  ?7,  ::<j:?.. 

F:cr< 

#'i'"^>'"-;f     ^-»-            -2,      "•'•'. 

> 

* 

> 

- . -•..  >-«■ 

PRATINCOLE 

*.>j;.<.'_i::  P. 

A.,-':  ..=  :;♦ 

:  LlPPill^ 

/-*:-_";:kTIL;>, 

Coi2.il  ■>n   D. 

c  .j;.is 

TJi3J>iI. 

r  lii'LS. 

^solitary  T. 

^oLi:;rrl!Sa 

FLVCif. 

i 

rr.iNGii.f.\. 

Gr-iiter  ileip  »!e 

/ 

r  v'.  v^sr.v* 

/Lr4     '^1^    /»        M^t..Z.*Clm                                              \ 

i 

•  '  -  ■  -  -  ^ 

LARK. 

/.LAUPA. 

Tti^irk 

? 

r.v.- :;>;,■= 

/'i  :i.f  Z.- 

> 

1  ■:L*iv^-iV 

HLRON. 

A'-IDF.  \. 

Gre-.t  White  H. 

*A:ba 

-^Linie  Wiiite  H. 

Jr^q'Tloootlalis 

AlVican  H. 

^rA>i\ica 

G/irdciiian  H. 

vG  irdciii 

Sj:uiicco  H. 

^KJair.Ata 

^IreokiedH^ 

*i*iiitiirciiosa 

r.vijie 

'  G.  a> 

V/iite  Stork 

^i-icoiiia 

Litlieliittcni 

^M.tiuta 

IBIS. 

TAXTALU^. 

Gio^.*sv  I. 

• 

} 

l:^iieiis 

Orcen  L 

/  i.  la  is 

iSaij  L 

Fc:!cinillu» 

SNIPE. 

SCOLOPAX. 

Red  Gmlwit 

^ 

Lappoiiica 

Jndreka  Snipe 

s 

Ltf/iosa 

(Jiiiereous  G. 

'''CiiiW6cens 

Grecn.shank 

? 

Glottis 

CimiLrifJ^c  G, 

S^ 

Can  kibrigierfsf  is 

■*■  i4'i  i.ir  Waicr  ()ir/« ' .   \«  cich    r.  •>>    ncca  "briV'lr.i   ab  til  k   «  .-.  t*  on 
beloogjug  lueiliter  ot  iJo^c  gcuera. 
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SANDPIPEI^. 

Grey-Sandpiper 

\ 

iS*?rv>«  *S'. 

GriMMi  S. 

/^/iore  *S\ 

Long:-le:rired  S. 

I 

J  rood  >S\ 

s 

Sootlpd  S. 

Uoii  s. 

~i 

Jhtiihj  iV. 

/ 

J/xraWn  S, 

i 

KiifiL 

c 

^Ush'rf)loHred  S. 

) 

i^rowi)  S. 

l^laek  S. 

Purple  S. 

I 

t^Udnin'jrrror  Se-ct  *S^. 

s 

Little  "l^. 

Hurt' 

^ 

(iTce/iu^irh  S. 

f 

Vid/otc-irjj^u^rd  >S\ 

', 

/ 

K(pfcsirian  /V. 

V 

(laiiibcl 

.  5 

H<»<l-le-j!,-^e(lS. 

Tiirnstoiie 

> 

II('j'>n\ial^\ 

s 

Diiikiiii 

V 

/'////r 

i 

jri«iiuy  S. 

I'L()\KIl. 

f^iiJ^*  Plover 

? 

yiliwarulriibC  P. 

y 

Keiilish  P. 

COUUSKR. 

Creaiki-colourod  C. 

G  ALLLVrLi:. 

t.\?iinit<»  (f. 

tOiivticoons  (^. 

TRINGA. 

Scpiatarola 

()».*ln'ojms    . 
LUiiyraa 
Grailatoris 
{/tareola.  ? 
'iJ'^lacularia 
Islaudica 
CalUdria 
Aberdeen  iCHfi  is 
Canulu8 
<  ^int'rea 

^LincoluieiLsis 
Nigricans 
Mariiima 
Pusilla 

Pu^iiax 
(irvnovtrcfwis 

l^quvslriti  ? 
(ui  in  hat  I  a 
*  IJewieMi 
liitorpres 

AlDiua 

Pi^'in.eiis 

i  n:\UOula 
^iU'.vuii'lriiUiH 
*Caiiliaiiii.s 

rrRsouius. 

*i'nrsor. 

G  A  LUNULA. 

?»iiniita 
♦rorjaiiibii. 


X  rUishu^  been  if  moved  fioc)  Numentus,  bcitt;;  mure  allku  t>'J'rin^a, 
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Pitf^rn,  and  other  parf<,  for  a^pira  r^M^  a«p^a, 

J)i  no /(Dr  branchi  and  branchial,  rtad  l»rf»ticfaice  and  fironcl/raf, 

Corvorant,  /or  Pelicanos,  read  IM<?canu», 

Turlew,  /vr  Taatalot,  read  Taataluf. 

Curlew-pi^my,  for  Pi^ea,  read  PyK«n«a. 

I^af^le^inereoaSf/or  Mr.  VeOfread  Uenae, 

Falcon.perigrine,  nad  pefffrrfoe. 

fJannet,  /or  c^lolar,  rtfad  cefivilzT, 

<;reb€-l)iack-ch'D,/f-r  Oroiiholifcical,  rcflJ  Oroitholo*irj||, 

Ciull-coinmon,  lioe  7.  /or  in  pure  white,  re/x/f  are  pure  ynh'tt^, 

Tlprcn-freckled, /or  castania,  read  cattanea, 

Ib'tS'^lumy ,  fur  Comminfs,  reatf  Comyni. 

Pheasant, //;r  prerentntWe,  read  preTeotive. 

I^''tto,yi/r  fa«cio1i,  read  fasciolce. 

Plover.keDti9h,/or  we  do  not  ag^ree,  read  we  do  agree. 

Pratincole, /or  Glariola,  read  Glareola. 

Pope,  for  Puffen,  read  Puffin. 

8andpiper-1ittle,  Woe  9S,  for  pucflla,  rea<f  pasilla. 

Siskin, /or  Aberdivine,  read  Aberdavioe. 

Thrush^Utary, /or  olio.  nc.  t.  p.  114,  read  p.  J4. 

lYren-wood, /or  Lanbrolchen,  read  lAubvocelcbeo* 

APPENDIX* 
Danlin, /or  THfiga  cincla,  read  ciBcttu. 
I)uck.castaDeoHS,/or  plq'.e  of  tracbas.  read  tracbece. 
Falcon. |;rey,  for  Faico  ^rcsiut,  read  jeriseoB. 
Falcon -stone, /or  Dendofalco,  r^rad  Dendrofalco. 
Phalarope  red, /or  Phalaropus  fulicaria,  read  byperboreof . 
Pratincole  and  Sandpiper  dusky, /or  Lio.  Trans,  vol.  i.  readxl, 
Band  pi  per-Iooj^-lesrged, /or  I'ringa  grallatoris,  read  f^rallatoria. 
Sefioitioo  of  tracbece, /or  branchice,  read  broDcbice. 

CATALOGUE. 
Freckled  Heron, /or  lentij^enosa,  raod  lenti|;inoia. 
Duiky-SaDdpipery/or  callidrii|  nad  calidhs. 


(Tl^nmtt;^  of  Z(xiosi^ 
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